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PREFACE TO EDITION OF 1868. 


. ** It is dear that in whatever it 'is cur duty to act^ those 
matters aiso it is our duty to stu/fy.** These words of Dt» 
Arrold’s seem to me incontrovertible. So a sense of du^i 
as veil as fondness for the subject, has led me to devote a 
period ofieisure to the study of Education, in the practice 
^ which I have been for some years engaged. 

. There are countries where it would be considered a truism 
that a teacher in order to exercise his profession intelligently 
should know something about the chief authorities in' it 
Hert^ however, 1 suppose such an assertion will seem parar 
^doxical; but there is a good deal to be said in defence of 
it. De Quincey has pointed out that a man who takes up 
^^y pursuit without knowing what advances others have 
made in it works at a great disadvantage. He does not 
^>ply his strength in the right direction, he' troubles him- 
8^about szpaU matters and neglects great, he falls into 
\^rit)rs‘»that'have long since been exploded. An educator 

I ^nk, liable to these dangers if he brings to his task 
•no'knowledge but that which he learnt for the tripi^ 
ho skill but that which he acquired in the cricks ground or' 
»^the river. If his pupils are placed entirely in his hands^ 
vim work is ope of great difficulty, with heavy ^penalticji at-, 
'tadhe^ to all blundering in it; though here, as in the.t^ase' 

-o'- *' 
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of the Ignorant doctor and the careless architectf &e 
penalties, unfortunately, are paid by his victims. If (as 
more commonly happens) he has simply to give a class pre¬ 
scribed instruction, his smaller scope of action lipsits 
proportionally the mischief that may ensue, but eveir then 
it is obviously desirable that his teaching should be as good 
as possible, and he is not likely to employ the best methods 
if he invents as he goes along or simply falls back on his 
remembrance of how he was taught himself, perhaps in very 
different circumstances. 1 venture to think, therefore, that 
practical men in eduration as in most other things, may 
derive benefit from the knowledge of what has already been 
said and done by the leading men engaged in it, botl&paet 
and present 

All study of this kind, however, is very much impeded by 
want of books. " Good books are in German,” says Professor 
Seeley. I have found that on the history of Education, not< 
only good books but all books are in German or some other 
foreign language.* 1 have, therefore, thought it worth while 
to publish a few such imperfect sketches as these, witK which 

* When the greater part of this volume was already written, Mr. 
Parker published his sketch of the history Classical Education 
9H a IaUtoI Sducatten, edited by Farrar). He seems to me to have 
been very successful m bringing out the most im^xirtant features of his 
subject, but his essay necessarily shows marks of over^c o mpresaon. 
Two Ttdumes have also lately appeared on Chruttan aad 

Sekotan (Longmans, 1867). Here we have a good deal of informa(m 
which we aant, and also, it seems to me, a good deal which we do itbt 
want The work characteristically opens with a loth century descripUon 
of the personal appearance of St. Mark when he landed at Alexandria. 
The author treats only of the tunes which preceded the Council of Tient 
A very interesting account of early English education has lieen giycn h^r 
Mr. Fumivall, m the and and 3td numbers of the QMrtttlyJmrmd id 
Sdu (1867)* [1 did not then know of Dr* Barnard's wtwks*] 
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the reader can hardly be less satisfied than the author. 
They may, however, prove useful till they give place to a 
better book. 

* l^everal of the following essays are nothing more than 
comiulations. Indeed, a hostile critic might assert that I had 
used the scissors with the energy of Mr. I'lmbs and without 
hk discretion. The reader, however, will probably agree 
with me that 1 have done wisely in putting before him the 
opinions of great writers in their own language. Where I 
am amply acting as reporter, the author's own way of ex¬ 
pressing himself is obviously the best; and if, following the 
example of the gipsies and Sir Fretful Plagiary, I had dis- 
dguied other people's offspring to ^niake them pass for my 
own, success would have been fatal to the purpose 1 have 
steadily kept in view. The sources of original ideas in any 
subject, as the student is well aware, are few, but for irriga- 
1 tion we require troughs as well as water-springs, and these 
essays are intended to serve in the bumbler capacity. 

A word about the incomplete handling of my subjects. I 
have not attempted to treat any subject completely, or even 
with, anything like completeness. In giving a sketch of the 
opinions of an author one of two methods must be adopted; 
sre may give an epitome of all that be has said, or by con¬ 
fining ourselves to his more valuable and characteristic 
opinions^ may gain space to give these fully. As I detest 
epitomes, I have adopted the latter method exclusively, but 
Ijoay som^imes have failed in selecting an author's post 
dhamcteristic principles; and probably no two readers of a 
book would entirely agree as to what was most valuable In 
it: so my account must remain, after all, but a poor substi¬ 
tute Jtor the author himself. 

For the part of a critic 1 have at least one qualification— 
practiemj^quaintance with the subject. As boy or master, 
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the authorities will be found elsewhere (pp. 34 and 383). 
In writing about Comenius I have had much assistance from 
a life of him prefixed to an English translation of his School 
of Infancy^ by Daniel Benham (London, 1858). For stlmost 
all the information given about Jacotot, I am indebted to 
Mr. Payne’s papers, which 1 should not have ventured to 
extract from so freely if they had been before the public in 
a more 'permanent form. , 

I am sorry 1 cannot refer to any F.nglish works on the 
history of Education, except the essays of Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Furnivall, and Christian Schools and Scholars^ which are 
mentioned above, but have a very good treatise on the 
principles a education in Marcel’s Language as a Mmmc of 
Mental Culture (3 vols., London, 1853). Edgeworth’s 
Practical Education seems falling into undeserved neglect, 
and Mr. Spencer's recent work is not universally known 
even by schoolmasters. 

If the following pages attract but few readers, it will be 
some consolation, though rather a melancholy one, that I 
share the fate of my betters. 

K-H. Q. 

1NGATBST0NX» 2SSBX, May^ 1S68. 


■■■ " ‘4 ■ — 

PREFACE TO EDITION OF 189^. 

When 1 was a young man (/>., nearly forty years ago), 1 
once did what those who know tlie ground would declare 
a very risky, indeed, a fool-hardy thing. I was at the 
highest point ot the Gemmi Foss in Switzerland, above the 
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Rhone Valley; and being in a hurry to get down and 
overtake my party I ran from the top to the bottom. The 
path in those days was not so good as it is now, and it is so 
near Che precipice that a few years afterwards a lady in 
descending lost her head and fell over. No doubt I was 
in great danger of a drop of a thousand feet or so. But of 
this I was totally unconscious. I was in a thick mist, and 
saw the path for a few yards in front of me and nothing niort. 
When I think of the way in which this book w as written three 
and twenty years ago I can compare it to nothing but my 
first descent of the Gemmi. I did a very risky thing without 
knowing it My path came into view little by little as 1 went 
on. XU else was hid from me by a thick mist of ignorance. 
When 1 began the book 1 knew next to nothing of the Re¬ 
formers, but I studied hard and wrote bard, and 1 turned out 
the essays within the year. This feat I now regard with amaze¬ 
ment, almost with horror. Since that time 1 have given 
more years of work to the subject than 1 had then given 
months, and the consequence is I find 1 can write fast no 
longer. The mist has in a measure cleared off, and I cannot 
jog along in comfort as I did when I saw less. At the same 
time I have no reason to repent of the adventure. Being 
foitunate in my plan and thoroughly interested by my 
subject, I succeeded beyond my wildest expectations in 
getting others to take an interest in it also. The small 
English edition of 500 copies was, as soon as I reduced the 
price, sold off immediatelv* and the book has been, in 
England, for twenty >ear5 “out of print.” But no less than 
three pubUshing firms in the United States have reprinted 
it (one quite recently) without my consent, and. except in 
the edition of Messrs. R. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, with 
omissions and additions made without my knowledge. It 
seems then that the hook will live for some years yet, 
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whether 1 like it or not; and while it lives I wish it to be 
in a form somewhat less defective than at its first appearance. 
I have therefore in a great measure re-written it, besides 
filling m a gap here and there with an additional vssay. 
Perhaps some critics will call it a new book with old 
title. If they do, they will I trust allow that the new book 
has at least two ments which went far to secure tlie success 
of the old, zst, a good title, and 2nd, a good plan. \fy 
plan in both editions has been to select a few people wno 
seemed specially worth knowing about, and to tell con 
ceming them in some detail just that which seemed to me 
specially worth knowing. So 1 have given what I thought 
very valuable or very interesting, and everything I thought 
not particularly valuable or interesting I have ruthlessly 
omitted. I have not attempted a tompleie account of any¬ 
body or anything; and as for what the examiner may “set,” 
I have not once given his questions a thought. 

As the book is likely to have more readers in the country 
of its adoption than in the countrv of its birth, I have per¬ 
suaded my friend Dr. Wm. 1 . Hams, the U.S (''omnns- 
sioner of Education, to put it into “ the International Senes” 
which he edits. So the only authorized editions of the book 
are the English edition, published by Messrs Longmans^ 
and the Amencan edition, pubiisiied by Messrs. Appleton. 

H. Q. 


Rruhul. Surrey, zitk /utj^ ibvn. 
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Discovery of the Classics. 

time of the dibcovety of Atnenci there also came to light 

the literatures of Greece and Rome 

§4.^ When I speak of the discovery of the ancient Iite 

ratines as rivalling that of Araenca, this use of the word 

^*discoveiy ” may be disputed It may be urged that though 

the Greek language and literature were unknown in the West 

of Europe till they were bi ought there by the fugitives after 

the fall of Constantinople in 1453, yet the works of the great 

loittn writers had always been known m Italy, and Dante 

declares himself the disciple of Virgil And yet I cannot 

gn - wp the word “ disc overy ” In the life of an individual 

It 'sometimes happens that he suddenly acquires as it were 

a new sense The woild around him remains the same os 

before, but it is not the same to him A film passes froni 

his eyes, and what hai been ordinary and unmeaning 

suddenly becomes a souu e of wonder and delight to him 

Something similar happens at times m the history of the 

general mind, indeed our ovn centuiy has seen a remaik 

able instance ot it In leadmg the thoughts of gicat writers 

of earliei times, \vc cannot nut be struek, not only with their 

ignoiance of the material world, but also with then ignoranee 

of their ignorance Little as they know, they often speak as if 

they knew eveiything Newtoii could see that he was like a 

duld discoveiing a few shells while the unexplored ocean lay 

bim, but in those daysjit required the intellect of a 

NeiHon to understand this Tc j the oiher children the ocean 

seamed to conceal nothing, anci they itnocently thought that 

til shells, or nearly all, had> been poked up It was re* 

served for the people of our ow^n centuV to become aware of 

the Boarvels which he around u s in the^atenal world, and to 

e * 

be foscinated by the disco very If the himan race could live 
through several civilizations w ithout optiing its eyes to the 
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wonders of the earth it inhabits, and then could 
become aware of them, we may well understand its retainb^ 
uxiheeded the liteiaturcs of Greece and Rome for 
and at length as it were discovering them, and turning 
them with unbounded enthusiasm and delight » ^ 

As students of education we can hardly attach too tntieh'^ 
importance to this great i evolution For nearly dsree 

centuries the cumrulum in the public schools of EurO)^ 
remained what the Renascence had made it. We havd 
again entered on an age of cha ige, but we are still much 
inliuenced by the ideas of the Renascence, and the bett'' 
way to understand the forces now at work is to trace th^ 
where possible to their origin Let its then consider wlrtit 
the Renascence was, and how it affected the cducatiQiUd 


system 

§ 5 In endeavounng to understand the Renascence, 

rannot do b(.tter than listen to whit Maik Pattison sayaof* 

“ Life of Casaubon ” —“ In the fifteenth centhxy ’ 

Id which had hitherto been trained to 

It in utyof liter iiy form The concepttOli' 

was revealed to a woi ^ v j i j * ITT 

, 1 1 •u^ K^o ssion had died out with the pagan 

logical analysis, the bea ... j . . It w 

ofstyle or finished expr despotic act of Ju^An 

of rhetoric It s Athens which had suppressed It 


in closmg the schools 
The sense of art in langi 
which had been £ 
ished from the Roma 
earlier, the c!as<Jical con 
the circle of ideas aftci 
Ahd abeyance. Cicero 
been there all along, 1 
which their works w 
I teatored conception, a 


ef ayed irom the same genem 
> all artistic perception. 

Dire in the sixth cenCUlJt £ 
of beauty oi form re-ett^Cfad* 
i thousand years of obmitf 
irgil, Livius and Ovdf^ 
ea of composite hanno^^^^ 
tiucted was wandhpr* ^ JSlM 
coup Itself for its lod|f 9 m 
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N Kitvival of taste for beauty in literature. 
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||aSSBioD» took entire possession of the mmd of Europe* 
penod of the Renascence passed m adoration of 
t^ftkiVakened beauty, and in efforts to copy and multiply it” 
^ ^ Here Mark Pattison speaks a& if the < onception of 
of form belonged exclusively to the ancients and 
tbOae who learnt of them Ihis seems to require some 
ob^fement Ihere are points m which mediseval art far 
ejEcelled the art of the Renascence The thirteenth century, 
gS Archbishop Trench has said, was **rich m glorious creations 
ofil^ost every kind and in that centur> our great English 
atdntect, Street, found the root of all that is best in modem 
att. (See “Dublin Afternoon Lectuies, 1868 ) 

But there are expressions of beauty to v\hich the Greeks, 
those who car ' t their spirit, were keenly alive, and 
to which the people the Middle Age seem to have been 
bhntL The first is l«auty in the human form, the second 
is tMhty m literature 

» The pld delight in beauty in the human form has never 
eoDae back to us Mr Ruskin tellb u« are a 1 ugly race, 
vidi tU^shapen hmbs, and well pleased \^ith our ugliness 
fgad deformity, and m reply we only mutter -something 
about the necessity of clothing both for warmth and 
decency. But as to the other exprc.>sion of beauty^ 
be&uty in hterature, the mm^ Europe again became 
CQttfpofls of It m the fifu nd sixteenth centuiics 
reawakening of this s of beauty we call the 
«Uioateence* 


jf Befbre we considei 
djb^ution on education, let 
ourselves with wor 
we mean by “hterature 
the conceptions o 


t of this intellectual 
sure that we aie not 
'hat we know exactly 

vidual mmd are ex* 
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What is Literature? 

pressed m a permanent foim of words, wt get litciature^. 
The sum total of all the pcimanent forms of expression in 
one langiage make up the hteiatmc of that language; 
and if no one has gi\en his conceptions a form which 
has been preserved, the languigc is without a literature. 
Theie are then two things esiential to a literary work; 
hrst, the conceptions of an individual mind, second, a 
permanent form of expiession Hence it 1 >lloas that the 
domain of hteratuie i' distinct fioin the doniaia of n itural 
or mathematical science Science does not give us the 
conceptions of an individual mind, but it tells us what cveiy 
rational person who studies the subject must think 
science is entnel) independent of any foim of words a 
proposition of F iiehd is science, a sonnet of Wordsworth’s 
IS literature We leain fiom Euclid certain truths which 
we should have learnt from some one else if Euclid had 
nevei existed, and the piopositions ma> be convc>ed equally 
** rms ot words and m any language But 
’swoith’s conveys thought and feeling 
, and even if the same thought and 
to us m other woids should lose 
he his given us Poctiy is indeed 
lure, but it is the higliest kind; and 
woiks in verse, is Hue also in a 
nose So great the diffeiv 
terature, that in literature, as 
e best books arc generally the 
e newest 

onctrntd with literature only, 
b a work of literature may 
ffect our minds These are, 
options it conveys to us ^ and 
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Renascence loved beauty of expression. 

second, by the beauty of the language in which it conve>s 
th^. In the greatest woiks the two excellences will be 
combined ♦ 

Now the literary taste proper fastens especially on the 
second of the two, on beauty of expression, and the 
Kenascence was the levival of hltraiy taste “It was,” as 
Matk Pattison siys, “the coneeption of style or finished 
expression which had died out with the pagan schools of 
rhetonc, and which reentered the cncle of ideas aftei a 
thousand yens of oblivion and abcjance” If we lose 
sigtt of this, we shall be perjjicxed by the unbounded 
^enthusiasm which we find in the sixteenth century for the 
old classics What great evangel, we may ask, li4d Cuero 
and Virgil and Ovid, or ecen Plato and the Greek drama 
tists, for men who lived when Rurope had experienced a 
thousand )eais of Cluistiamty ? The answer is simple. 
They had none whatetcr. Ihcu thoughts and conception® 
wer^* not adapted to the wants of the new woild The 
civiL, ^lon of the Christian nations of the sixteenth cen 
tury a very different thing from the civilization of 
GreeceRome It had its own thoughts, its own 
problims, its own wants Ihe old world thoughts could 
not be thought over again by it This indeed was felt 
though not admitted by the Renascence scholars them 
seb^es llad it been the thoughts of the ancients which 
sdemf d to them so valiuble they would ha\e made some 
effort to diffuse tliosc thoughts in the languages of the 
modern world Much as a gieat literary work loses by 
translation, theie may still be enough left of it to be a 

---- ,\ -- - 

* On the nature ofbtcrxlure m Cardinal Newmins “Lectures on 
the Nltlure of a Umvcr&ity Unwersi^ Subjects. 11 1 iteraiurt. ’ 
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No translations. The "educated ^ 


source of instruction and delight The thougbia^.^ 
Anstotle, conveyed m a Latin translation of an 
translation, profoundly alTected the nund of Europe % 
Middle ^es. The Bible, or Book ^ar extelience, is 
to few indeed in its original form Some writei^--*Ge^ 
vantes, and Shakespeare, and the author of the ** Arabia^ 
Nights”—please and instruct nations who know not thj|^ 
sound of the languages wherein their works aie composed 
If then the great writers ot Greece and Rome had beet^ 
valued for their matter, their works would have been trans¬ 
lated by the Renascence scholars as the Bible was transla^ 
by the Reformers, and the histor> of modern education Would 
have taken a very different turn from that which awaited 
It* But It was not so The Renascence scholars did all 
they could to discourage translations. For the grand 
discovery which we call the Revival of Learning wasy not 
gfhat the ancients had something to say, but that wbatefiQ' 
rthey had to say knew how to say it ^ 

§* ^0 Aa thus It Thappens that m the penod of change^ 
when Europe was re afyranging its institutions, developing new 
ideas and settling into r\ew grooves ot habit, we find the meo 
most influential in educ^alion entirely fliscinatcd by beat}^ 
of expression, and this i n two ancient languages, so that 4he 
One thmg needful for the y^oung seemed to them an 
duction to the study of ancie‘ nt writings. The»uievita|^ 
consequence was this educatu^n became a mere synenvn^k 
for instruction in Latm and G r^ek 1 he only ideal 
for the **educated ” was the ck> scholar * ^ 

§10. Perhaps the absurdiBy of taking this 
ideal which is obviously fitted |t>i a small < lass of nte! 
and proposing it for geneial ac option, was partiJf, 

‘ from the Renascence scholars tlie peculiar cuTcu 
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‘Spread of literature by printing. 


^ dkdr No doubt they thought literature would in 
be a force capable of much wider application 
it bftd over been before. True, literature had till 
a small class only. Literature meant books, 
bdbisa m^nt MSS., and MSS. were rare and costly. Litera- 
'bae, tbe embodiment of grand thoughts in grand words, 
1 l^ existed before letters, or at least without letters. The 
^‘Homeric po^ms, for example, bad been known to thousands 
could not read or write. But beauty of expression 
't^turally got associated and indeed confounded with the 
*9Xt by which it was preserved; so the creations of the mind, 
wn^ embodied in particular combinations of words, ac- 
qmred the name of literature or letters, and became almost 
^exclusively the affair of those who had opportunities of study, 
QCpcutunities afforded only to the few. During the Middle 
every one who could read was allowed his “ privilege 
tif'clergy;” that is, he was assumed to be a clergyman. 
Literature then was not thought of as a means of inbtruction. 
But sA the very time that the beauty of the ancient writings 
damned on the mind of Europe, a mechanical invention 
deemed to remove all hindrances to the spread of literature. 
{The scholars seized on the printing press and thought by 
^eans ^ it to give all “the educated” a knowledge of 

We cannot help speculating what would have been 
of ttie discovery of printing if it had been made at 
^ time As there maj^ be hterature without books, so 

may be books without literature. If at the time of 
^bxvention of printing th^e had been no literature, no 
of individual minds embodied in permanent forms 
books' might have been used as apparatus in a 
g^ymnasium^ or thq^ might have been made the 
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means of conveying information But ju&t then the intellect 
of Europe was tired of mental gymnastics. It had taken 
exeicise in the Tnvium like a squiirel m its revolving cage^ 
and was vexed to find it made no piogrc'-s * ** As for infor¬ 
mation theic was little to be had The age of observatiem » 
and of ph)5ical scicnct was not >ct. So the printing pi ess 
was entirely at the seivw c of the new passion foi literature 
and the scholars dicauied of the gcneial diffusion of hterary 
culture by means of printed books, 

§ 12. J^oi some two centimes the liteiary spint had 
supreme control over the intellect of Europe, and the 
literary spirit could then find satisfaction nowhere but in 
the study of the an< lenl cla .sic» The natural consequence 
was that throughout this period the “ educated man” was 
supposed to be identified with the classical scholar. The 
giLat rival of the Iiteiary spirit, the scientific spurt which 
cares foi nothing but sequences independent of the human 
mind, began to show itself early in the seventeenth century; 
its first great champion was Irancis Bacon. But by this 
time the school cou*-se of study had been settled, and two 
ceuiuiies had to ihpsc before the scientific spirit could 

\cn now when we speak of a man as 
! sie commonly undeistood to mean 
was taught the two r lassical languages. 

of the classical schobr the 

\» 

V 






* I see Carlyle his used a simiUr meUpIioi m the same connexion t 

** Cunstder the old schoolmen and their pilgrimage towards Truth I thft. 
faithfutltst endeavour, incessant ui? weaned motion, often great natural 
vigoui, only no progress} nothmgSbut anbe feats of one lin^ poised 
against the other; there they baUnJ cd, somcr eted, and made postures f 
at best gyrated swiftly with some pleasure like spinning dervishes aa^ 
ended where they bc^n.”— CMfirac^en^^fft Mi&c., vol m, 5 * 
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First defect: Learner above Doer. 


ideal of the educated man has been a fiuiiful souice of evil 
in the history of education, 

£ This ideal exalted the learner above the doer As far 
bacK as Xenophon, wc find a contest between the jxissive 
ideal and the active, between the ex< ellence which de])ends 
on a knowledge of what others have thought and done and 
the exc'cUcnic wluih conies of thinking and doing But 
the excellence denied trom learning had nevei been highly 
esteemed To be able to icpeat Homci's poetry was 
rcgaided in (Irtcce as wc now rcgaid a pleasing accomplish- 
n^t; but the dignity of the learned man ss such was not 
,within the lange of Greek ideas Many of the Romans 
after they began to stud) Gitek litciature ccr*^ainly piqued 
themselves on being good G*vek scholnr&, an<i Cicero 
occasionally quotes w ith all the airs of a pedant, but so 
thoroughly was the contrary ideal, the ideal of the doer, 
established at Rome, tliat nobody evei dreamt of placing its 
rival above it In the decline of the Pmpiie, especially at 
Alexandria, we find for the fiist tune lunours pud to the 
learned man, but he was soon lost sight of again At the 
Renascence he burst into sudden blaze, and it was then 
discovered that he was what eveiy man would Wish to be 
Thus the Renascence scholais, notwithstanding their ad 
l|Iuration of the great nations of antiquity, set up an ideal 
which those, nations would heartily have despi-»ed. The 
ti^oolmastei very readily adopted this ideal, and schools 
have been places of learning, not tiaming, ever since 

5 14 II The next deteejt I observe in the Renascence 
ideal is this. it atliibutes to literature moie ducct power 
Ovelccommon hte than liteirature has ever had, or is ever 
likely to have ^ 

J say direct power, toi u^dirc^tly literature is one of th$ 
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Second: Overestimate.dfjitei^'^^ 
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forces which act on ail of us; but 
Lbthcfs, its most important function- bdng to 
intellects, the minds of those who think out . arid 
important changes. Its direct action on the bj 
'fe after all but insignificant. We have seen tMf'I 
consists in permanent forms of words, expres 
conceptions of individual minds; and these forms^^OK^^ 
studied only by those who are interested in the con^^ 
or find pleasure in the mode in which they are 
Now the vast majority of ordinary people are witlf^^' 
inducements to literary study. They take a- keen? ip 
in everything connected with their relations. 
fnends, and a weaker interest in the thinkings 
and doings of every one else who is personally 
them; but as to the mental conceptions of those wk^^ 
in other times, or if now alive are not known even by f 
the ordinary person is profoundly indifferent ta\ 
and of course delight in expression, as such, is out 
question. The natural consequence is that the . 
reading books is by no means common. M^lk 
observes that there are few books to be found if* 
^glish midd^ll^s homes, and he says; **The 
books is only We outward and visible sign qf 
torpor which reigns in those destitute r^iohs” 
nightly Review,” November, 1^877). I mud| 
would have found more books /in the middle-class 
Continent. There is only one kind of readi| 
ru^ly Universal—the reading of newspa^is ;: 
peWspaj^r lacks the element (of perm^ence, 
fo'the domain of talk rather than of literature; 

' S'Even when we get among the so-called 

those who fftrc for yteratmif f<^'<^ 
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swidrity. The rest Aatfe of course read Shakespeare and 
«&d*Walter Scott and Tennyson, but do n 
The lion’s share of our tune and thoughts an 
Sm tntist be given to our business or profcsstoi 
itjrker that may be; and in few mstances is this coi 
WB Witli bterature. For the rest, whatever tune c 
|W^^t a man can spare from his calling is mostly given t 
or to society, or to some hobby which is- nc 

lib^ture. 

And love of literatuie is not shown in such reading as i 
C<M&mon. 'Fhe literary spuit shows itself, as 1 said, ii 
appreciating beauty of expression, and how far beauty o 
axpredsion is cared for we may estimate fiom the fact tha 
, people think of reading anything a second time. Th< 
rtfd&ary reader is profoundly indifferent about style, and 
tSffil bot take the trouble to understand ideas He keeps to 
^iiuriodicals or light fiction, which enables the mind to loll in 
chair (so to speak) and see pass before it a senes of 
pleasing images. An idea, as Mark Pattison says, *'is an 
comes from mind ^d calls forth mind, an image 
sedative/’ and most people when they take up a book 
lie seeking a sedative. ^ 

So^^iterature is after all a very siiiall force m the lives 
m fioet men, and perhaps even less in the lives of most 
1 Whx- then are the employments of the schoob 

K jh to fttfrangcd on the supposition that it is the grand force 
The reason is, ^at we have inherited from the 
a false notion of tlhe function of bterature. 

IIL 1 must now point out a fault in the Res 
91 id^ which is perhaps the most remarkable of all 
bjbWhom this ideal was iset up w^e entirely possessed 
Athusiasm for hterature\ and they made the mistake 
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Third: Literature banished from school 

of'i*^tnbuling to liUraturo i share in general culture which 
litu ituie aLtms miainble ot taking Aftci this we C9uld 
little have exp-chd that the new ideal would exf’udc 
hteiature trom the schoolroom, and yet so it has actuaHy 
turned out 

As a htenary creation ronluns the conceptions of an 
individual mind expressed in a pciiuam nt foim of wQrds, it 
exists onl> for those who can understand the woids or a1 
k 1 st the c one i ptions 

Iroin thii It loilows that htciiruie for the young must 
ha\c Its expression m th'* vtrnicuhr Ine instances '*re 
raie indeed m winch any one below the age ot fifteen or 
Sixteen (pLihaps I might put the limit a year or two higher) 
understinds any hut tin mother tongue In the mother 
tongue indeed some Dims ot literUme exercise a great 
influence over young minds Ballad hteiature seems 
especially to belong to )outh, the youth of nations and 
of individuals Anstotlo educated Alexander with Homer , 
and we can taMl) imagine the efteet which the J/iad must 
ha\e had on the >om Gr^-cls Although m the days of 
Plato instruction was not confined to lUeraluie, he gives 
this account of pait of tiie training in the Atheman schools 
“Placing thefvpils on btiieiies, the instiuctors make them 
read and learnby heart the poems of good poets m which 
are many moral lessons, many talcs and eulog^s ^nd lays 
of the brave men of old , that the boys may mutate theiii 
with emulation and strive to become -such themselves.” 
Here we see a very impoitaiit function attributed to 
literature in the bringing up of i|ie young, but the hterature 
so used must obviously be in thf language of the leameh*. 

The influence of a literaiy work may, however, extend itselt 
far beyond the limits of its own 1 enguage When our nnnda 
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Translations would be literature. 

can receive jnd take pleasure in the conceptions of a great 
writer, he may speak to us by an inteiprcter Al th^ 
Rcnastence theie were books in the world which niif^ht have 
affecico^the minds of the >oung Plutarch, Herodotus, and 
above all Homer But, as I have already said, it was not the 
conceptions, but the lilciaiy foim of the ancients, which 
seemed to the Ren'isc ence st holars ot such inestimable value, 
so they rchiscd to the conceptions in any but the 
onginal words “Stud)iiig the amlenls in li ^ islations,” -ia)s 
M^lancthon, “is nien.^) Io< king at the shadow ” lie could 
not have made a gnaler mistake As fai is the voiinj;arc 
concerned the truth is exatlly the iev< rse Uie translation 
would give the sulist-^nce the onc,inaI can give nothing but 
the shidow Lotu> take the e\peiKnce of Mi Kinghke, 
the author of “Jodien* Jhis clislingiushed Tton man, 
fired by his remcmbi uiccs of Hointi, visited the Iro d 
He had, as he tcll> us, “chsped the Iliad hue hv line to his 
brain with uven ucc ^ well as lovt ” W ell d<aic, h ton * we 
aie templed to exclaim when wc read this passa^^c here at 
least IS proof that some hiaaiun. was taught m those days 
of the dominion ot the classics But sici ' It stems that 
this claspin^ did not take pin e al I ton, but m happy days 
before hlon, when K.in*^hke knew no (jreek and read tianv 
lations “Heroic di)N aie these,’ ht writes, “but the Dark 
Ages of SI he olbov life come closing over them I suppose 
It'S a^ light in the end )cl, b) Jove * it first sight it does 
seem a sad mtellcc tual tall Ihc dismal change is 

^rdamed and thin meagic I atm (the ^ime for eveiybody) 
\fiOi small shreds and jiatches ot (^reek, is thrown like a 
pauper's pall ovei all >our eirlv lore, instead of sweet 
knowledge, vile monkish doggrcl, giammars and graduses, 
dKtionanes and IcMcons honiLle odds and ends of dead 
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The classics not written for children. 

languages are given you for your portion^ and down yoU 6 ^ 
from Roman story to a thieemch scrap of ^Scnpfr^^ 
Romani'—from Oieek poetry down, down, to the ^d 
lations of ‘Poetae Grsea,' cut up by commentators and 
seivcd out by schoolmasters I” (“ I othen,” the Troad ) 

We see trom this how the Renascence idcji bad the 
extraordinary eflect of bwishing liter iture from the school 
room I iterituie has indeed not a astd to influence the 
young , It still counts for much moxe in theu In es than in 
the lives of their seni we all know who are the 

writers who affected our own minds m childhood and youth, 
and who affect the minds of our pupils now—not Eutropm** 
or Xenophon, or Cnesar or Cicero, but Detot ana Swift and 
Marryatt and Walter Scott Ihe anaent writings which 
v^ere literature to Mclancthon and I rasnius, as they are 
still to many in our univers ues and elsewhere, ran ncter be 
literature to the >oung Most of the classical authors read 
in the schoolroom could not be made literatuie to young 
people even b> means of translations, for the) weie men who 
twrote for men and women only We see that it vould be 
absurd to make an oi dinar) boy of twelve or fouitcen study 
Burke or Pope And if we do not make him lead Burke, 
whose languige he understands, why do wc make him read 
Cicero whose language he does not undeistand? If he estxh 
not appreciate Pope, why do we teach him Forafie? Th^ ^ 
Renascence gives us the explanation of this singular anotioaV* 
The scholars of that age were so delighted with the **CQia* 
posite harmony " of the anaent classics that the study of 
classics see|^ to them the one thing woithli\mg for Th^ 
main, if only object they kept in \iew m brmgd^g 

the young was to gun for them admission to the 
house, and though young people could npt understand 
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Language versus Literature. 


ancient writings as litciaturc, they might at least study 
them €G language and thus be ready to enjoy them as htera 
ture iiP*mfterlife. Thu-, the subject of instruction in the 
schoolroom came to be, not the classics but, the rlassu al 
languages The elassit s were used as school books, but iht 
only meaning thought of w.is the meaning of the detached 
word or at bt st of the detached sentence. You ask a child 
leainmg to re id if he undustands what he is reading about, 
and he says, “ I cau l think of the meining because 1 am 
thinking ot the woids.* the same thing happened in the 
sehot 'bov o study oi tlie elassus, and so it has come to pass 
that to this day the .^rc'^t wiiters of antiquity disehaigc a 
humble function whuh the) eertiinly ncvci contemplated 

** Gitit C^sir s b(xly lU id and turned to clay 
Idly stop a h )U tu keep tue win 1 awi> ' 

And great Cj sar^s mind has been turned to uses almost as 
p.dlry. He has m fict wiittcn for the schooliooin not a 
comintnlaiy on the Wars of (iaul nothing ot the kind 
but simply a book of cseicisi^s m l^iin construing, and au 
excellent book it would be if ht, had only graduated the 
diftieulttes better. 

§ i6 IV Ihere is yet another weakness about the 
Renascence ideal—a weakness fiom which most ideals are 
free. 

Mos*^ ideals have this m< iit at least, that he who makes 
even a feeble and aboiuvc attempt to rcacli them is benefited 
m pioportion to his advance, howevet small tliat advance 
may be If he fails to seize the coat of gold, he caines 
*8 provcib tells us, at least one of the sleeves; cr, 
to U4e George TIerbeu s metaphor— 

**. . . Who aiineth at the sky, 

Shoots hii^her far than he who means a tree.** 
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Fourth ‘ Miss as g:ood as a mile. 

But tbu learned ideal has not c^en this advantig^. Ihc 
first btxge, the study of the ancient langu tgeb, is so totally 
different from the study of the ancunt IittrUures t whtCh 
It IS the piclunmarv, that die student who never goes heyoad 
this fiist s^a^e e ther gets no beneht at all or a benefit which, 
IS not of the kind intended Suppose 1 un widun a valkj 
though a long one, of the British Museum, and hearing of 
some valuibte books m thf* library, which I can see nowhere 
else, I set off to consult them In this < i >c it maices no 
difference to me how \ iluable the books are if I do not 
get as fai as the Museum * M) fntnds may comfert me 
with the assurance that the walk must have done kne 
good Perhaps so, but 1 left home to get a knowledge of 
certain bo iks, not lO cxi rcise nij legs Had exerasc 
been in> object I should piobibly ha\e chosen anoth^ 
direction 

Now schoolmasters, since the Renascence, hive been ift 
the habit of leading all the ii puj ils throiign the back slums 
of the Seven Dials and Soho m the direction of the British 
Museum, with the avowed piupose of taking them to the 
libiir), aUhou^h they knew full well that not one pupil m 
ten, not one m fifty, would evei reach iht door To produce 
a few scholars able to xpprec late tne classics of Greece and 
Rome they have sacrificed everybody else, and 
to their own showing theyjjjj^e coiidemnec^ a laige 
of the upper classes, neail^ifl the middle classes, and^iute 
all the jioorer classes to remain “uneducated/* And, 
cording to the theorj of the schoolroom, one half of the 
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* This illustraticm was suggested b) a simitar one m 
hedey’s essiy “ On the Tcoebiug of English in hxs 
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Fifth: Neglect of children. 

human race—the women—have not been supposed to need 
education tor them “ accompUshments ” have l>ecn nelJ 

I 17 V. In conclusion I must point out one effect of 
the Kenascence ideal ^huh seems to me no less mischievous 
than those I base 'already mentioned Ilus ideil led the 
Acboohnasters to attach little importance to the cducition of 
M 4 $en Directly their pupils were old cuou^^h for I atm 
Grammar the schoolmisters were quite at home, but till 
then the children’s lime setmed to them of small valve, and 
they neither knew noi cared to know how to employ it If 
the little ones could learn by heart foims of voids which 
would afterwards “romem useful,’ the schoolmasters were 
ready to assist such Icannng b> unspinn^ appluation of Hie 
rod, but no othei learning seemed worth) even of a caning 
Absoibed in the world of books they overlooked the world 
of nature Galileo complains that he could not mduci. tliem 
to look through his telescope, for they held that tiuth could 
be arrued at only by < omporison of MSS Iso wondei then 
that they had so little sympath) w ith children, and did not 
know how to teach them It is b> slow degrees that we are 
breaking awa> from the bad tradition then established, arc 
getting to undei stand children, and with such leaders as 
j^ousseau, Festaloz/i, and 1 rocbel, arc mvestig iling the best 
b 43 K;^ 01 l for tb .m We no longer think of them as imnia 
tdtt men and women, but see that each stage has its oA\n 
COtnpleteness, and that there is a perfection m childhood 
must precede the perfection of manhood just as truly 
flower goes before the fiuit “Childhood,” says 
**has its own ways ot seeing, feeling, tlunkmg/ 
ikia by studying these that we And out how children 
educated Our connexion with the world of 
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Child’s study of his surroundings. 

nature seems much closer in our eirly )ears than ever 
afterwards The child s mind seems diawn out ^ to its 
surroundings PJe is intensely interested m the world 
m which he finds himstlf, and whilst so many of us grown 
people need a flapper, like the sages of I aputi, to call our 
attention from our own thoughts to an> thing that meets the 
e>e or ear, the child sees and hears cver)thing, ind every¬ 
thing seen or heard becomes associated in his rnnd not so 
much with thought as with ftding licnte il is that we 
most of us look back wistfully to our eaily di)s, and confess 
sorrowfull) that though yeais m y ha\e bi ought “tlu philo 
sophic mird,” 

Nolhini; cm bring hick the hour 
Of splcn lour in the grass, of gl n> in the flower * 

The milenal world then seems to supply just those objei ts, 
whether birds, beasts, or flowers, by which the child is 
attracted, and on which his faculties will therefore be most 
naturally and healthily emplojed But the Renascence 
schoolmasters had little notion of this If you think that 
the greatest scholai is the greilest nun, you will, as a 
matter of course, place at the other < nd of the scale those 
who are not scholars at all An English inspector, who 
seems to have thought children had been c rented with due 
regard to the Revised Code of the Privy Council, s^ke, of 
the infants who could not be classed by their pertorr^ccs 
in “ the three R’s” as “the fag end of the schooland no 
doubt the Renascence schoolmasters considered the children 
the fag end of humanity The great scholats were mdfeed 
far above the race of pedants, but the schoolmasters who 
adopted their ideal were not And what is a pedant? 
man who has got nd of bis brains to make room for hV 
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Aut Caesar aut nihil. 

learning.*** The pedantic schoolmasters of the Renascence 
wished the mind of the pupil to be cleared of everything; 
else, that it might have lOom for the languages of Greece 
and Rome. But what if the mind failed to take in its 
destmed freight? In that .^ase the schoolmasters had 
nothing else for it, and were content that it should go 
empty. 

* MiSbJ.D. Potter, in * Journal ol l^iucation ** London, June, 1879. 
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RENASCENCE TENDENCIES. 


§ I In considering and comparing the two great epochs 
of intellectual activity and change in modem times^ m,, the 
sixteenth century and the nineteenth, we cannot but be 
struck with one lundamcntal difference between them. 

^ 2. It will aliect all our thoughts, as Sir Henry Maine has 
said, whether we place the CJolden Age in the Past or in the 
Future. In the nineteenth ceutuiy the “good time*' is 
supposed to be “ coming,” but in the sixteenth century aJJ 
thinkers looked oackwards flic great Italian scholais gased 
with admiration and envy on the works of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and lunged to restore the old languages, and a$ 
much as possible the old world, so that such works might be 
produced again. Many were suspected, not altogether pc^ 


haps without reason, of wishing to uproot ChnstianiQr 
that they might bnng back the Golden Agd'of Fericlca. < 


§ 3 At the same time another movement was goic^ 
principalfy m Germany. Here too, men were endeavcm^UllE^ 
to throw off the immediate past m order to revive the remotb 


* See Erasmus’s Ctcermtatiust or acconnt of it, in Hatny 
Gimtan 
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«. Reviving the Past. The Scholars. 


^ikst The religious reformers, like the scholars, wished to 
r^ore a golden age, only a different age, not tlic age of the 
‘Ai>ti^ne, but the age of the Apostles’ Creed, Thus it 
hapj^iied that the scholars and the refonners joined 
'in attaching the very highest imjx)rtance to the ancient 
1 an|;uage$. Through these languages, and, as they thought, 
thl^gh them alone, ^^-as it possible to get a glimpse into the 
bygobe world in which their soul delighted. 

§ 4. But though all 3oine<l in extolling the ancient writ- 
iogS, we find at the Renascence great differences in the way 
of regarding these writings and in the objects for which they 
were employed. A consideration of these differences i\ill 
hSlp u< to understan<l the course of education when the 
Renascence was a force no longer. 

§ 5 - Very powciful m education wcic the great scholars, 
of whoTi Kiasinus was perhaps the greatest, certainly tlie 
most celebrated. In devoting their lives to the study of the 
• ancients their object was not merely to appreciate literary 
^style, though this was a source of boundless delight to them, 
'but also to understand the classical writings and the ancient 
world through them. These men, whom we may call par 


extelktife the Scholars, cared indeed before all things for 
'Stewture; but Avith all their delight in the form they never 
Jl^’^ght of the substance. They knew tie truth that 
afterwards expressed in these memorable words: 
ilhough a linguist should pride himself to have all tha 
ton^pltes^ that Babel cleft the world into, yet it he have not 
the solid things in them as well as the words and 
fijM^consf, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
as ‘any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his 
tjialect only.” (Tracute to Hartlib, § 4). 

and the scholars would have all the educated 
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The Scholars: things for words* 

understand the classical authors. But to understand words 
you must know the things to which the words refer. Thus 
the Scholars were led to advocate a partial study of things: a 
kind of realism. - But we must carefully observe a peciirfarity. 
of this scholastic realism which distinguished it from the 
realism of a later date—^the realism of Bacon. The study 
of things was undertaken not for its own sake, but simply in 
order to understand books. Perhaps some of us are con¬ 
scious that this kind of literary realism has not wholly passed 
away. We may have observed wild flowers, or the changes 
in tree or cloud, because we find that the best way to under¬ 
stand some favourite author, as Wordsworth or Tennyson. 
This will help us to understand the realism of the sixteentli 
centuiy. The writings of great authors have been compared 
to the plaster globes (“celestial globes” as wc call them), 
which assist us in understanding the configuration of the 
stars (Guesses at Truths j. 47). Adopting this simile we may 
say that the Scholars loved to study the globe for its own 
sake, and when they looked'at stars they did so with the 
object of understanding the globe. Thus we read of doctors 
who recommended their pupils to look at actual cases of 
disease as the best commentary on the works of Hippocrates 
and Galen. This kind of realism was good as far as it went, 
but it did not go far. Of course the end in view limited 
the study, and the Scholars took no interest in things except 
those which were mentioned in the classics. *^They had np^ 
desire to investigate the material universe and make ^s- 
coveries for themselves. This is why Galileo could not- 
induce them to look through his telescope; for the andents. 
had no telescopes, and the Scholars wished to see n^thh^ 
that had not been seen by their favourite authors. Firsk^ 
we have the Scholars, headed by Erasmus. 
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Verbal Realists: things through words. 

§ 6. Next we find a party less numerous dnd for a lime 
less influential, who did c 're about things for the sake of the 
thing-t themselves, but carried iway by the litcraiy current 
of theh age, thc> sought to U rn about them not directly, 
but only by reading Hcie Jigiin we have a kind of realism 
which IS not yet extun t Som years ago T 'was assured by 
a Graduate of the University of 1 ondon who hid passed in 
chemistry, that, as fir as he knew, he had never seen a 
chemical m his life he had got all his knovi ledge from 
books AVhik such i thing is possible among us, we need 
not wonder if those who in the sixteenth century prized the 
knowledge ol thin*,s, allowed books to <oine between the 
learner and die object of his study, if they legarded Nature 
as a fat off country of which we could know nothing but 
what gieat authors rcpoittd to us 

As this party, unlike the bchol iis, did not delight in hleia 
tiire as such, but simply is a me ms of acquiiing knowledge, 
literary form was not valued by them, and they piefeired 
Em hi to Sophocles, Columella to Virgil Seeking to kain 
about things, not immediately, but through wotds, they have 
received from Raiimer a name they art likely to keep— 
Verbal Realists In the sixteenth < entury the grealt st of the 
Verbal Reahsts also gave a hint of Realism proper, for he 
was no less a man than Rabel us 

§ 7. Justly we c ome to those who, as it turned out, were 
t6 ha«/e more influence in the schoolroom than the Scholars 
and'the Vcrbil Realists combined 1 do not know that 
these have had any name given them, but for distinction 
sake we may call them In studying literature the 

Sc^olai^ cared both for form and suhstame, the Veibal 
Realists for substance only, and the Stylists for form only. 
The Stylists gave up their lives, not, like the scholars, to gain 
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Stylists: words for themselves. 

a thorough undeistanding ot the ancient wiitinj;s and oi the 
old ^orld, but to an attempted repioductton of the anct^t 
languages and of the c lassie il literary torm 

^ 8 In markint; these tendencies at the Rtnasceril’e, we 
must remember that though distinguished b} their tenden 
cics, these Schobrs, Verbal Realists, and StjLsts, wcie hot 
divided into clearlj defined parties Categories like these 
no doubt a'-sist us in gaining precision of thought, but 
must not gam precision at the expense c»f accuraiy The 
tendencies we ha\e been con'.idenng uid not a( t in preciscly 
opposite directions, and all were to some extent atteclcd by 
them But one tendency was predominant m one mati 
and another in another, and this justifies us in calling 
Sturm a StjUst, Erasmus a Scholar, and Rabelus a Verbal 
Realist 

§ 9 In one respect they were all agreed I he world was 
to be regenerated by means of books Nothing jileased 
them more than to think of then age aa the Revival of 
Leamini^ 
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STURMIUS. 


^1507 * 5^9 ) 


' § I. The cumculum bequeathed by the Renascence and 
stereotyped m the School Codes of Germany, in the Ratio 
of the Jesuits, and in the English i blic school system, was 
greatly influenced by the most famous schoolmaster of the 
Gfleen hundreds, John Sturm, who was foi over forty years 
Rector of the Stnssburg Gymnasium. 

§ a. Sturm was a fine specimen of the successful man 
he knew what his contemporaries wanted, and that was just 
what he wanted “ He was a blessed fellow,” as Pnnee Hal 
says of Poms, think as every man thought,” and he not 
(Jnly “kept the roadway” himself, but he also "personally 
dtmdticted” great bands of pupils over it, at one ume " 200 
[idbklQen, 24 counts and barons, and 3 princes." Wliat 
schoolniaster desire more? 

3. But I frankly own that Sturm is no favounto ot mine, 
tnd that 1 think that he did much haim to education. 
Sotrever, his influence in the schoolroom was so great that 
not leave him unnoticed; and 1 give some iiitorma* 
fetjii &ken mainly from Raumer's account of hun, which is 
in Henry Barnard’s "German Teachers and 
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His early life. Settles in Strassburg, 

Educators.” I have also looked at the exhaustive article by 
Dr. Bossier in K. A. Schmid's Emykiopadk {sub v^) 

§ 4. Jolin Sturm, bom at Schlciden in the Eifd, not far 
from Cologne, in 1507, was one of 15 children, and \\ould 
not have had much teaching had not his father been steward 
ro a nobleman, with whose sons he was brought up. He 
always spoke with reverence and affection of his early teachers, 
and from them no doubt he acquired his thirst for learning. 
With the noblenian'b sons and under the guidance of a tutor 
he was sent to Liege, and there he attended a school of the 
“ Brethren of the Life in Common/' alia^ Hieron>mites. 
Many of the aiiangeincnts of this school he afterwards 
reproduced in the Strassburg Gymnasium, and in this way 
the good Biethren gained an influence over classical educa¬ 
tion thxoughout the woild. 

§ 5. Between the age of 15 and zo Sturm was at Lyons, 
and before the end of this period he was forced into teaching 
tor a maintenance. He then, like many other learned men 
of the time, turned printer. We next find him at the 
University of Paris, where he thought of becoming a doctor 
of medicine, but was finally earned away from natural science 
by the Renascence devotion to literature, and he became a 
popular lectuicr on the classics. Froni Paris he was called 
to Strassburg (then, as now, in Germany) in 1537. In 1538 
he published his plan of a Gymnasium or Grammar School, 
with the title, “ The right way of opening schools of Htera'xnte 
{De Literarum Ludis recte aperiendii)^ and some years 
aftei wards (1565) he published his I.etters (Ciasmm Epis- 
told) to the different form-masters in his school. 

§ 6, The object of teaching is three-fold, says Sturm, 

piety, knowledge, and the art of expression,” The student 
should be distinguished by reasonable and neat speech 
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* His course.of Latin. Dismissed. 

{ratione et oration^. To attain this the boys m his school 
had to give seven years to the acquiren^.iit of a pure Latin 
s^yl^then two years monjweie devoted IA elegance, then 
five years of collegiate life were to be given to the art of 
Latin speech. This course is for ten years rarefully mapped 
out by Stuim m his I.etters to the masters The foundation 
is tf he laid in the tenth clas^, which the child enters at seven 
years old, and in Inch he learns to read, and is turned on 
to the declensions and conjug.ilions. We ha\e for all classes 
the exact “ pensuni,” and also specimens of the questions put 
m*examination by the top boy of the next class above^ a hint 
which was not tin own away upon the Je-^uits, 

§ 7. Sturm cries ovei the supenor advantages of the 
Roman children. “ Ciceio was but twentywhen he dclisered 
his speeches in behalf of Quintius and Roscius, but in these 
days wheie is there the man even ol eighty, who c ould make 
such Speer hes? Yet there aie books enough and intelltrl 
enough. What need we fuithti ? We need the I-atin 
language and a collect method of tca( lung. Both these we 
must have before we can an ive at the summit of eloquence.” 

§ 8. Stunn did not, like Rabelais, put Gicek on a level 
with Latin or above it 'Fho leading of Gi eek woi ds is begun 
in the sixth class, llehiew, Stunn did not himself Icam till 
he was nearly sixty. 

§ 9. With a thousand boys m his sc hool, and carrying on 
correspondence with the leading sovereigns of his age, Stunn 
was a model of the successful man. But in the end “ the 
leligious diffic ulty” wa% too much even for him, and he was 
dismissed fropi his post by his opponents “ for old age and 
other'Causes.” Surely the “other causes” need not have 
been mentioned. Sturm was then eighty years old. 

S lO. The successful man in eveiy age is the man who 
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The Schoolmaster taught Latin mainly. 


chooses a popular and attunable object, and shocks tte- 
meudoub ener,;j in pursuit ot it Most jKople don’t know 
precisely what they iiaxU, and iinong the few who dc^ 
nine tenths or more fail through lack of energy But Stums 
wis quite clcir in his aim, ind h ivmg settled the means, he 
showed minu nse energy and stn n^tb of viiil in going tlvougK 
iMth them Hv. wan Lett to restore the 1 indulge of Ciceh) 
and Ov^d xnd to gi\e his pupils e,rcat pover of elegant 
expression in that languigc like all school misters he 
professed that piety ind knowledge /whieh m more modem 
phrase woild be wisdom ind knowledge) should tome first, 
but like most schoolmisteis he troubled himself muni), if 
not exclusively, about the ar* of expression As an abstract 
proijosition the schoolmaster admit tint to have in youi 
head something voith saj mg is moii imp )rt nt than to have 
the power o^ cxpiession read) in cise inything woith saying 
should “come xlong” But the schoolmastcis ait always 
has taken, and 1 sup|x>se, in the main, ilw lys will take for 
Its nnten il the means of cxpussion, and by preference it 
chooses \ tongue not vulg u ot ‘ undeistanded of the people ” 
thus the schoolmasteis with Sturm it then head set them¬ 
selves to teach foreign woids, and allowed tl^if 

pupils to study nothing else, not even the mother tongue. 
1 he satiiist who wrote Hudibras has stated for us the lesult-^ 
N > oner are the organs r f the I rair 
Quick to reccivi 'ind steilfast to retun 
Best kn )\i ledges but all s 1 iiu out 

\etntv mg of the curse of Biliylon 

« • 


And be that is but *ihle to express 
No sense m sevei'il lanvung^ 

Will pass for leamider thin he tint’s known 
To speak the strongest reason in his own 




* ** On Abuse of Human I^eaming,'’ by Samuel Butler. 
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, ' ‘ Resulting: Terbalism. 

§ 11. One of the scholars of the Renascence, Hieionyraus 
"Wbl^ was wise enough to see that there might be no small 
nierit^in a boy’s silence: “Nec minima pueri virlus est 
facere cum recte loqui nosciat.” (Quoted by Parker). But 
' this virtue of silence was not encouiaged by Sturm, and he 
determined that by the age of sixteen his pupils should 
have a fair command of expression in T^tin and some know¬ 
ledge of Greek.* Latin indeed was to supplant the moilicr 
tongue, and bo}s were to be severely punished for using 
their own language. By this we may judge of the pernk lous 
effects of following Sturm. And it is a mistake to supj>ose 
that the unwisdom of tilting at the vernacular was not so 
much Sturm's, as of the age in which he lived. I'he typical 
English schoolmaster of the century, Mulcastcr, was in this 
and many other ways greatly in advance of Sturm. I'o him 
it was plain that we should “care for that most which we 
ever use most, because we need it most.*'t The only need 
recognized by Sturm was need of the classical languages. 
Thus he and his admirers led the unlucky schoolboy 
straight into that “ slough of Despond - -verbalism, in which 
he has struggled ever since, 

Plunged for some sense, but found no bottom tliere, 

Sii learned An§ floundered on in mere despair.* X 


* I^ttltum illuiii' profedsse arlnlroi, qui ante bextum decimum ictatia 
ai&uni fiicultatcm duarum hnguarum mediocrem a^cutus est. (Quoted 
tyj Parker.) 

. R, Mulcaster’s PoUltons^ 1581, p. 30. I have roprinlcd this liook 
jy^ingmans, 188S, price lor.). 

‘_Stunn's school “bad an ^tiropean leputation: there were Poles 
vtugucse, Spaniards, Da^es, Italians, French and English. But 
it was the model and mother school of a numerous progeny. 

schools for several towns which appUed tohlipj 
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Some books about Sturm. 

His disciples became organisers, rectors, and professors. In short, ^ if 
Melancbthon was the instructor, Sturm was the schoolmaster of 
Germany. Together with his method, his school-books were ^prefid, 
broadcast over the land. Both were adopted by Ascham in 
and 1 ^ Buchanan in Scotland. Sturm himself was a great man at tbo 
imperial court. No diplom;.tist passed through Strosburg without 
stopping to converse with him. lie drew a pension from the King of 
Denmark, another from the King of France, a third from the Queen 
of England, collected political information for Cardinal Cranvella, and 
was ennobled by Charles V. He helped to negotiate peace between 
France and England, and w.ns appointed to confer with a commission of 
Cardinals on reunion of the Church. In short, Sturm knew wba( he 
was about as well as most men of his time. Yet few will be disposed 
to accept his theory of education, even for the sixteenth century, as the 
best. Wherein then lay the mistake ? . . . Sturm asserted that the 
proper end of school education is eloquence, or in modem phrase, a 
Easterly command of language, and that the knowledge of things 
mainly belongs to a later stage . . . Sturm assumed that Latin is' 
the language in which eloquence is to be acquired.” 

This is from Mr. Charles Stuart Parker’s excellent account of Sturm in 
JSssajfs on a Liberal Educatimy edited by Farrar, Essay I., On History 
of Classical Education^ p. 39. 

I find from Herbart {Piid. Schriften, O. Wilmann’s edition, voL ij, 
229 ff; Beyer’s edition, ij, 321) that the historian, F. H. Ch. Schwu^- 
took a very favourable view of Sturm’s work; and both he and Kari 
Schmidt give Sturm credit for introducing the two ways of studying an' 
author that may be carried on at the same time-^ist, statariseh, 
reading a small quantity accurately, and and, cursorischy gettii^ 
over the ground. These two kinds of reading were made much of by 
J. M. Gesner (1691*1761). Ernst l.aas has written Die Pada^fs^^ 
Sturms which no doubt does him justice, but T have not seen the bddk ' 
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SCHOOLS OF THE JESUITS. 


§ I. Since the Revival of Learning, no body of men has 
played so prominent a part in education as the Jesuits. 
With characteristic sagacity and energy they soon seized on 
education as a stopping-stone to power and influence j and 
with their talent for organization, they framed a system ot 
schools which drove all important competitors from the field, 
and made Jesuits the instructors of Catholic, and even, to 
some extent, of Protestant Eufope. 'I'heir skill in this 
capacity is attested by the highest authorities, by Bacon* 
and by Descartes, the latter of whom had himself been their 
pupil; and it naturally met with its reward: for more than 


< * Why did BaJdn, who spo)^ slightingly of Sturm (see Parker, in 
£ssays on Lib. Ed.), rate th^ Jesuits so highly? ** Consiile scholas 
jesuitarum : nihil cnim quod in usuni venit his melius,” Df Aug., lib, 
iv, cap. iv. See, too, a longer passage in first book of De Au^, (about 
end of firs ^), ** Qua; nobilissima pars prisex disciplina:; revocara est 
aliquatenus, 'uasi (wstilminio, in Jcs\iitarum collcgiis; quorum cum 
infueor industriam solcrtianique tarn in doctrina cxcolenda quam in 
. moritnis informandis, itlud occurrit Agesilai de Pharnabazo, * Talis 
cum siS| utinam noster esses. 
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THE JESUITS. 

Importance of the Jesuit Schools, ' 

one hundred years nearly all the foremost men throughout 
Christendom, both among the clergy and laity, had received 
the Jesuit training, and in most cases retained for life an 
attachment to their old masters. 

§ 2. About these Jesuit schools—once so celebrated and 
so i)owerful, and still existing in great numbers, though 
little remains of their original importance—there does not 
seem to be much information accessible to the English 
reader. I have, therefore, collected the following particulars 
about them; and refer any one who is dissatisfied with so 
meagre an account, to the works which I have consulted.* 
The Jesuit schools, as I said, still exist, but they did thei,r 


* (i) Joseph Anton Schmid's ** Niedere Schulen der jesuiten: ” Regens* 
burg, 1852. (2) Article by Wagenmann in K. A. Schmid’s ** Encyclo* 
padie des Erziehungs- und Unterrichtswesens.” (3) “ Ratio atque 
Institutio Studiorum Soc. Jesu.” The first edition of this work, 
published at Rome in 1585, was suppressed as heretical, because it 
contemplated the possibility of differing from St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
book is now very scarce. There is a copy in the British Musciini. 
On comparing it with the folio edition ('*Constilu(ioncs,” &c., pub¬ 
lished at Frag in 1632), I find many omissions in the latter, some of 
which are curious, e.^., under “ De Matrimonio “ Malremnc an 
uxorem occidere sit gravius, non cst hujus loci.” (4) ** Panenesls .ad 
Magislros Scholarum Infcriorum Soc. Jesu, scripta a P. Frap^cisco^' 
Sacchino, cx eadem Socictate.” (5) “ Juvencius de Ratione Discendi 
el Docendi.” Cr^tincau-Joly’s “ ilistoirc de la Comps^ie dc Jtsus ” 
(Paris, 1844), 1 have not made much use of. Sacchinl and Jouvcncy 
were both historian^ of the Order. The former died in 1625, the latter 
in 1719. Thereiw^ood sketch of the Jesuit schools, by Andrewes, in 
Barnard’s Afngty^jjjfyoitrnai of Education^ vol. \iv, 1S64, reprinted 
in thel>esl book-ilKnow of in English on the History of Education, 
Barnard’s Gert^i^ 7 ear hers. 
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Society in part educational. 

great work in other centuries; and I therefore prefer to 
speak of them as things of the past.* 

§ 3. When the Jesuits were first formally recognized by 
a Bull of Paul III in 1540, the Bull stated that the Order 
was fo^ed, among other things, "especially for the purpose 
of instructing boys and ignorant persons in the Christian 
religion.” But the Society well understood that secular was 
more in demand than religious learning; and they offered 
the more valued instruction, that they might have the 
opportunity of inculcating lessons which, to the Society at 
least, w'ere the more valuable. From various Popes they 
obtained powers for founding schools and colleges, for giving 
degrees, and for lecturing publicly at universities. 'I'heir 
^'mndations rapidly extended in the Romance countries, 
xccpt in France, where they were long in overcoming the 
opposition of the Regular clergy and of the University oi 
Paris. Over the Teutonic and Slavonic countries thc'y 
spread their influence first by means of national colleges al 
Rome, where boys of the different nations were trained as 
missionaries. But, in time, the Jesuits pushed their camps 
forward, even into the heart of the enemy’s country. 

§ 4. 'I'hc system of education to be adopted in all the 
Jesuit institutions was settled during the Generalship of 
Aquaviva. In ^1584 that General appointed a School 
Commission, consisting of six distinguished Jesuits from the 
various countries of Europe. These spent nearly a year in 
Rome, in study and consultation; and the fruit of their 


* *'L*ex^cution dcs ddcreUde 1880 a eu pour rcsultat la fermeture <le 
leurs colRgcs. Mais malgr^ leur dispersion apparentc iU sent encore 
plus puissants qu’on nc le croit, et ce ser.ait une erreur do ponscrtjue le 
dernier mot e>t d t avec cnx." -CempayrS^ in Bttisson, ij, p. 1420. 
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Ratio atque Institutio.” Societas Professa. 

labours was tlie ground-work of the Ratio atque tnstitutu 
Studiorum Sodetatis Jesu. This, however, did not takq its 
final form till twelve other commissioners had been at 
work upon it. It was then (1599) revised and approved 
by Aquaviva and the Fifth and Sixth General Assemblies. 
By this code the Jesuit schools were governed till^i832, 
when the curriculum was enlarged so as to include physical 
science and modern languages. 

§ 5. The Jesuits who formed the Sodetas Pro/essa, 
those who had taken all the vows, had spent from fifteen 
to eighteen years in preparation, viz., two years as novices 
and one as approved scholars, during which they were 
engaged chiefly in religious exercises, three years in the 
study of philosophy and mathematics, four years of theology, 
and, in the case of the more distinguished students, two 
years more in repetition and private theological study. At 
some point in this course, mostly after the philosophy, the 
students were sent, for a while, to teach the “ lower studies ” 
to boys.* The method of leaching was to be learnt in the* 


• According to the article in K. A. SchmitVs “ Encyclopadie,” the 
usual course was this—the two years^ novitiate was over by the time the 
youth was between fifteen and seventeen. He th^ entered a jesnit 
college as Scholasticus. Here he learnt literature and rhetoric two* 
years, and then philosophy (with mallieniaiics) for three more. He then 
entered on his Regency, i.e., he went over the same ground as a 
for from four to six years. Then followed a period of theological study, 
ending with a year of trial, called the TeriioraU The candidate was 
now .admitted to Priest’s Orders, and took IKii Vows either as p'ofessw 
quatuor votofum^ professed father of four vows, or as a coadjutor^ If be 
was then sent back to teach, he gave only the higher instruction. The 
fourih vow placed him at the disposal of the Pope. 
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The Jesuit teacher; his preparation, &c. 

training schools, called Juvenats,* one of which was founded 
in each province. 

Few, even of the most distinguished students, received 
dispensation from giving elementary instruction. Salmeron 
and Bobadilla performed this duty in Naples, Lainez in 
Florence, Borgia (who had been Viceroy of Catalonia) in 
Cordova, Canisius in Cologne. 

§ 6. During the time the Jesuit held his \)Ost as teacher 
he was to give himself up entirely to the work. His 
private studies were abandoned; his religious exercises 
shortened. He began generally with the bf)ys in the lowest 
fonn, and that he might be able to study the character of 
his pupils he went up the school with them, advancing a 
step every year, as in the system now common in Scotland. 
But some forms were always taught, as the highest is in 
Scotland, by the SAUie master, who remained a teacher for 
life. 

§ 7. Great care v is to be taken that the frequent changes 
in the staff of ma.sieis did not lead to alteration in the 
conduct of the school. Each teacher was bound to carry 
on the established instruction by the established methods. 
All his personal peculiarities and opinions were to be as 


* ICarl Schmid^^Gesch. d. Pad., iij. 199, 200),says that however much 
teachers were wanted, a two years' course of preparation was considered 
indispensable. Wlien the Novitiate was over the candidate became a 
“ Junior’* (Gi7//rrf “ Juveniste”). He then continued his studies 
litp^ huntanioribtiSy preparatory to teaching. When in the “Juvenat” 
or *'Juniorate” he had nibbed up his classics and mathematics, he 
entered^the Seminary," and two or three times a week he expounded 
to a class the matter of the previous lecture, and answered questions, 
&c. For this information I am indebted to the courtesy of Father Byre 
'S. J.}f of Stunyburst. 
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Supervision. Maintenance, Lower Schools! 

much as possible suppressed. To secure this, a rigid system 
of supervision was adopted, and reports were furnishecj by 
each officer to his immediate superior. Over all stood the 
General of the Order. Next came the Provincial, appointed 
by the General. Over each college was the Rector, who 
was appointed (for three years) by the General, though he 
was responsible to the Provincial, and made his reports to 
him. Next came the Prefect of Studies, appointed, not by 
the Rector, but by the Provincial. The teachers were 
carefully watched both by the Rector and the Prefect of 
Studies, and it v/as the duty of the latter to visit each 
teacher in his class at least once a fortnight, to hear him 
teach. The other authorities, besides the masters of classes, 
were usually a House Prefect, and Monitors selected from 
the boys, one in each form. 

§ 8. The school or college was to be built and maintained 
by gifts and bequests which the Society might receive for 
this purpose only. Their instruction was always given 
gratuitously. When sufficient funds were raised to supjx>rt 
the officers, teachers, and at least twelve scholars, no effort 
was to be made to increase them; but if they fell short of 
this, donations were to be sought by begging from house to 
house. Want of money, however, was not a difficulty which 
the Jesuits often experienced. 

§ 9. The Jesuit education included two Cv^urses of study^ 
studia superiora et iftferiora. In the smaller colleges onfy the 
studiain/enoravicxc. carried on; and it is to these lowsr schools 
that the following account mainly refers. The boys usually 
began this course ^ ten years old and ended it at sixteen.* 

* So says Andrewes {American Journal of Education), but other 
authorities put the a^e of entrance as high as fourteen. The studia 
supci iora were be}j|aia ttefore twenty*four« 
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Free instruction. Equality. Boarders. 

§ lo. The pupils iu the Jesuit colleges were of two kinds: 
istydthosc who were training for the Order, and had passed 
the Novitiate; 2n<l, the externs, who were pupils merely. 
When the building was not filled by the first of these (the 
Scholastic!, or Nostril as they are called in the Jesuit 
writings), other pupils were taken in to board, who had to 
pay simply the cost of their living, and not even this unless 
they could well afford it. Instruction, as I said, was 
^atuitous to all. “ Gratis receive, gratis give,” was the 
■ Society’s rule; so they would neither make any charge for 
instruction, nor accept any gift that was burdened with 
conditions. 

§ II. Faithful to the tradition of the Catholic Church, 
the Society did not estimate a man’s worth simply according 
to his birth and outward circumstances. The Constitutions 
expressly laid down that poverty and mean extraction were 
never to be any hindrance to a pupil’s admission; and 
Sacchini says: “ Do not let any favouring of the higher 
classes interfere with the care of meaner pupils, since the 
birth of all is equal in Adam, and the inheritance in 
Christ.”^^ 

§ 12. The externs who could not be received into the 
building were boarded in licensed houses, which were always 
liable to an unexpected visit from the Prefect of Studies. 

• §.13. The '^ower school” was arranged in five classes 
(since increased to eight), of which the lowest usually had 
two divisions. Parallel classes were formed wherever the 
number of pupils was too great for five masters. The 
name^ given to the several divisions were as follows: 


* ** Non gratia nobilium official culturse vulgarium : cum sint natales 
omnium pares in Adam et hsereditates quoque pares in Christo.'* 
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Classes. Curriculum. Latin only used. 

1. Infima -x 

2. Media > Classis Giainnialicre. t 

3. Suprcnia 3 

4. Humanitas. 

5. Rhetorioa. 

Each was “ absolved ” in a year, except Rhetorioa, which 
required two years (Stockl, p. 237). 

Jesuits and Protestants alike in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries thought of little but literary instruction, and 
that too connected only with Latin and Greek. The 
subject-matter of the teaching in the Jesuit schools was to 
be “praeter Grammaticani, (^uod ad Rhetoricam, Poesim'et 
Historiam pertinet,*' in addition to Grammar, whatever 
related to Rhetoric, Poetry, and History. Reading and 
writing the mother-toiigue might not be taught without 
special leave from the Provincial. Latin was as much 
as possible to su|)ersede all other languages, even in 
speaking; and nothing else might be used by the pupils 
in the higher forms on any day but a holiday.* To gain 
a supply of Latin words for ordinary use, the pupils com¬ 
mitted to memory Latin conversations on general topics, 
such as Francis Poiney’s “Indiculus Universalis ” and “Col- 
loquia Scholastica.*' 

§ 14. Although many good school-books were written by 
the Jesuits, a great part of their teaching'Ws given prally. 
The master was, in fact, a lecturer, who expounded some*' 
times a piece of a Latin or Greek author, sometimes the 


* Even junior masters were not to be much tuhlicied to tfleir own 
language. ** Illud cavendum imprimis juniori magistro nc vemaculis 
nimium libris indulgeat, pra'sertim poetis, in quibus maximam temporis 
ac Torttluise morum jacturam { 9 >cexeU**—J^ouz'efuyt 
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Teacher Lectured. Exercises. Saying by heart 

rules of g;ammar. I'he pupils were required to get up the 
subst^ce of these lectures, and to learn the grammar-rules 
and parts of the classical authors by heart. The master 
for his part had to bestow great pains on the preparation of 
h|v^lectures.* 

§ 15. Written exercises, translations, &c., were given in 
on every day, except Saturday; and the master had, if 

possible, to go over each one with its writer and his 

appoi d rival or mniulus, 

§ It The method of hearing the rules, &c., committed 
Jo mei 7 was this :—Certain boys in each class, who were 
called !Curions, repeated their tasks to the master, and 
then in his presence heard the other boys repeat theirs. 
The master meanwhile corrected the written exercises.! 

* Multum proderit si magister non tumulluario ac suUto dicat, sed 
quae donii cogitate scripserit.—It will be a great gain if the master does 
not speak in a hurry and without forethought, but is ready with what 
be lus thought out and written out in his own room .**—Ratio Studd.^ 
quoted by Schmid. And Saccliini says : ** Ante omnia, <}Uie quisque 
docturus cst, Ggrcgic calleal. Turn cnim beiic docet, et facile docet, ct 
libenter docet; l>enc, quia sine errore; facile, quia sine labore; 
libentcr, quia ex plono . . . Memorise minimum fidat: instauret 
earn refricetque iterata lectione antequam quicquam doceat, etiamsi idem 
soepe docuerit. Occurret non raro quod addat vel commodius proponat. 
—Before all things let everyone be thoroughly skilled in what he is 
going to teach; for^heu he teaches well, he teaches easily, he teaches 
' rladily^ well, because he makes nomisUrkes; easily, because he has 
no need to exert himself; readily, because, like wealthy men he 
cares not how he gives. . , . Let him be very distrustful of his 

m**mory; let him renew hL remembrance and rub it upl/y repeated 
reac ig before he teaches anything, though he may have often taught it 
before. Something will now and then occur to him which he may add, 
or put more neatly.’* 

f In a school (not belonging to the Jesuits) where this plan was 
adopted, the boys, by an ingenious contrivance, managed to make it 
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Emulation, “uEmuli." Concertations. * 

§ 17. One of the leading peculiarities in the Jesuits* 
system was the pains they took to foster emulation—“,cotem 
ingenii puerilis, calcar industrise—the whetstone of talent, 
the spur of industry.” For this purpose all the boys in the 
lower part of the school were ananged in pairs, each pair 
being rivals (amuH) to one another. Every boy was to be 
constantly on the watch to catch his rival tripping, and was 
immediately to correct him. Besides this individual rivalry, 
every class was divided into two hostile camps, called 
Rome and Carthage, which had frequent pitched battles of 
questions on set subjects. These were the “ Concertations,” 
in which the boys sometimes had to put questions to»the 
opposite camp, sometimes to expose erroneous answers when 
the questions were asked by the master'^ (see Appendix: 
Class Matches, p. 529). Emulation, indeed, was en* 
couraged to a point where, as it seems to me, it must have 
endangered the good feeling of the boys among themselves. 
Jouvency mentions a practice of appointing mock defenders 
of any particularly bad exercise, who should make the 
author of it ridiculous by their excuses; and any boy whose 
work was very discreditable, was placed .on a form by him¬ 
self, with a daily punishment, until he could show that some 
one deserved to change places with him. 

§ 18. In the higher classes a better kind of rivalry was 

. — - <1. " -- 

work very smoothly. The boy who was heating*' the lessons h%Id 

the book upside down in such a way that the others read instead o( 
repeating by heart. The masters hnally interfered with this arrange¬ 
ment. 

* Since the alcove was written, an account of these concertations has 
appeared in the Rev. G. R. Kingdon’s evidence before t^e Schools 
Commission, 1867 (vol. v, Answers 12,228 ff,). Mr. FCingdon, the 
Prefect of Studies at Stonyhurst, mentions that the side which wins 
in most cmicertations gets an extra haU-hoVu\ay. 
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“'Academies.” Expedients. School-hours. 

cultivated by means of “ Academics,” />., voluntary associa¬ 
tion*’ ff^r study, which ntct together,under the superintendence 
of a master, to read themes, translations, &c., and to discuss 
passages from llie classics. The new members were elected 
by the old, and to be thus elected was a much-covctcd 
distinction. In these Academies the cleverer students got 
practice for the disputations, which formed an important 
part of the school work of the higher classes. 

f, 19. There was,a vast number of other expedients by 
which the Jesuits sought to work on their pupils* amour 
propre^ such as, on the one hand, the weekly publication of 
ofiences per prteconem^ and, on the other, besides prizes 
'which could be won only by the externs), titles and badges 
of honour, and the like. “There are,” says Jouvency, 
“ hundreds of expedients of this sort, all tending to sharpen 
the boys* wits, to lighten the labour of the master, and to 
free him from the invidious and troublesome necessity of 
punishing.” 

§ 20. The school-hours were remarkably short: two 
hours and a half in the morning, and the same in the aftei^ 
noon; with a whole holiday a week in summer, and a half 
holiday in winter. The time was spent in the first form 
after the following manner:—During the first half-hour the 
master corrected the exercises of the previous day, while the 
Dftcurigns heard ifie lesson which had been learnt by heart. 
Then the master heard the piece of Latin which he had 
explained on the previous day. With this construing, was 
connected a great deal of parsing, conjugating, declining, &c. 
The teacher then explained the piece for the following day, 
which, iif this form, was never to exceed four lines. The 
last half-hour of the morning was spent in explaining 
^grammar. This was done very slowly and carefully : in the 
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Method of teaching. An example. 

words of the S/uM : “ Pluribus diebus fere singula 
prsecepta inculcanda sunt”—“Generally take a single iwle and 
drive it in, several days.” For the first hour of the after¬ 
noon the master corrected exercises, and the boys lesunt 
grammar. If there was time, the master put questions 
about the grammar he had explained in the morning. The 
second hour was taken up with more explanations of 
grammar, and the school closed with half an hour’s concer- 
tation, or the master corrected tlie notes which the pupils 
had taken during the day. In the other forms, the work 
was very similar to this, except that Greek was added, and 
also in the higher classes a little mathematics. 

§ 21. It will be observed from the above account, that 
almost all the strength of the Jesuit teaching was thrown 
into the study of the Latin language, which was to be used, 
not only for reading, but also in writing and speaking. But 
under the name of “ erudition ” some amount of instruction 
in other subjects, especially in history and geography, was 
gu'en in explaining, or rather lecturing on, the classical 
authors. Jouvency says that this lecture must consist of the 
following parts:—ist, the general meaning of the whole 
passage; 2nd, the explanation of each clause, both as to the 
meaning and construction; 3rd, any information, such as 
accounts of historical events, or of ancient manners and 
customs, which could be connected with the text 4th^ in 
the higher forms, applications of the rules of rhetoric and 
poetry; 5th, an examination of the Latinity ; 6th, the incul¬ 
cation of some moral lesson. This treatment of a subject 
he illustrates by examples. Among these is an account of 
a lesson for the first (t.r., lowest) class in the Fable of the 
Fox and the Mask;—ist, comes the argument and riic 
explanation of«.words; 2nd, the grammar and parsing, as 



‘Attention. Extra work. “ Repetitio.” 


vulpes, a substantive of the third declension, &c., like 
prolesy effuies^ &c. (here the master is always to give among 
his examples some which the boys already know); 3rd, 
comes the erudif:^ —something about foxes, about tragedy, 
about the brain, and hence about other parts of the 
head; 4th, Latinity, the ordci of the words, choice of the 
words monyms, &c. Then the sentences may be parodied; 
othe*, .iitable substantives may be found for the adjectives 
and ice versd\ and every method is to be adopted of 
sb > ^ng the boys how to use the words they have learnt. 
LabJy, comes the moral. 

§ aa. The practical teacher will be tempted to ask, How 
is the attention of the class to be kept up whilst all this 
information is given ? This the Jesuits did partly by punish¬ 
ing the inattentive. Every boy was subsequently required 
to reproduce what the teacher had said, and to show his 
written notes of it. But no doubt this matter of attention 
was found a difRculty. Jouvency tells the teachers to 
break off from time to time in their lectures, and to ask 
questions; and he adds: “ Variae sunt artes excitandee 
attentionis quas docebit usus et sua cuique industria sug- 
geret.—^Very various are the devices for arousing attention. 
These will occur with practice and pains.” 

For private study, besides written exercises and learning 
by hear^ the pupils' were recommended subjects to get up 
in their own time; and in this, and also as to the length of 
some of the regular lessons, they were permitted to decide 
for themselves. Here, as everywhere, the Jesuits trusted to 
the sense of honour and emulation—those who did extra 
work were^praised and rewarded. 

§ 23. One of the maxims of this system was: “ Repetitio 
.mater studiorum.” Every lesson was connected with two 
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Repetition. Thoroughness. 

repetitions—one before it began, of preceding work, and the 
other at the close, of the work just done. Besides this, one 
day a week was devoted entirely to repetition. In the three 
lowest classes the desire of laying a solid foundation even 
led to the second six months in the year being given to 
again going over the work of the first six months.* By this 
means boys of extraordinary ability could pass through these 
forms in eighteen months, instead of three years. 

§ 23. Thoroughness in work was the one thing insisted 
on. Sacchini says that much time should be spent in going 
over the more important things, which are “ veluti multorum 
fontes et capita (as it were the sources and starting points of 
many others) ”; and that the master should prefer to teach a 
few things perfectly, to giving indistinct impressions of many 
things.! We should remember, however, that the pupils of 
the Jesuits were not children. Subjects such as grammar 
cannot, by any expenditure of time and trouble, be perfectly 
taught to children, because children cannot perfectly under¬ 
stand them; so that the Jesuit thoroughness is not always 
attainable. 

§ 24. The usual duration of the course in the lower 
schools was six years—one year in each of the four 


* ‘*The grinding over and over of a subject afle. pupils have attained a 
fur knowledge of it, is nothing less than stultifying—kihing out 
curiosity and the desire of knowledge, and begetting mechanical habits.” 
— Supt, J, Hancock^ Dayton, Ohio. Every teacher of experience knows 
how true this is. 

t ** Stude potius ut pandora dare distincteque perdpiant, quam 
obscure atque confuse pluribus imbuantur.—Care rather fd their see* 
iug a few things vividly and definitely, than that they should get filled 
with ha^ and confusing notions of many things.” (There ore few 
valiliUe precepts for the teacher than 
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"Yearly examinations. Moral training. 

lower classes, and two years in the highest class. Every 
year closed with a very formal examination. Before this 
examination took place, the pupils had lessons in the manner 
of it, so f . they might come prepared, not only with a 
knowledg , f the subjects, but also of the laws of writing for 
examinaf i (**scribendiad examen leges”). The examina¬ 
tion wa conducted by a commission appointed for the 
purpose, of which commission the Prefect of Studies was an 
£x officio member. The masters of the classes, though they 
were present, and could make remarks, were not of the 
examining body. For the viv& voce the boys were ushered 
in, three at a time, before the solemn conclave. The results 
of the examination, both written and verbal, were joined 
with the records of the work done in the past year; and the 
names of those pupils who had distinguished themselves 
were then published in order of merit, but the poll was 
arranged alphabetically, or according to birthplace. 

§ 25. As might be expected, the Jesuits were to be very 
careful of the moral and religious training of their pupils. 
‘‘Quam maxime in vitas probitate ac bonis artibus doctrinaque 
proficiant ad Dei gloriam.” {Ratio Siiidd., quoted by Schmid.) 
And Sacchini tells the master to remember how honourable 
his office is; as it has to do, not with grammar only, but 
also with the science and practice of a Christian and religious 
life: “atque eo quidem ordine ut ipsa ingenii eruditio sit 
expolitio morum, et humana literatura divinae ancilletur 
sapientiae.*** 

* Sacchini writes in a very high tone on this subject. The following 
passage is^striking : ** Gravitatem sui muncris summasque opportuni* 

. tates assidue animo verset (magister). ... * Puerilis institutio 

mundi renovatio est ;* haec gymnasia Dei castra sunt, hie bonorum om> 
nium semina latent. N'ideo solum fundamentumquc republicse quod 
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Care of health. Punishments. 

Each lesson was to begin with prayer or the sign of the 
Cross. The puj^ils were to hear Mass every morning, and 
were to be urged to frequent confession and receiving of the 
Holy Communion. The Father Confessor was always a 
Jesuit, but he was not a master in the school. 

g 26. The bodily health also was to be carefully attended 
to. The pupils were not to study too much or too long 
at a time. Nothing was to be done for a space of from one 
or two hours after dinner. On holidays excursions were 
made to farms in the country,* 

§ 27. Punishments were to be as light as possible, and 
the master was to shut his eyes to offences whenever he 
thought he might do so with safety. Grave offences were to 
be visited with corporal punishment, performed by a 
“ corrector,” who was not a member of the Order. Where this 
chastisement did not have a good effect, the pupil was to be 
expelled, t 

multi non videant interpositu terrse.—Let the mind of the master dwell 
upon the responsibilities of his office and its immense opportunities. 

. . . The education of the young is the renovation of the world. 

These schools arc the camp of God : in them lie the seeds of all that is 
good. There I see the foundation and ground-work of the common¬ 
wealth, which many fail to see from its being underground.” Perhaps 
he had read of Trotzendorfs address to a school, ** Hail reverend 
divines, learned doctors, worshipful magistrates, &c.” 

* ‘^Circaillorum valetudinein peculiar! curaammadvertat (Rector)mt 
et in laboribus mentis modum servent*, et in ils qnx ad corpus perti¬ 
nent, religiosa commoditatc tractentur, ut diutius in studiis perseverare 
tani in litteris addiscendis quam in elsdcm exercendis ad Dei gloriam 
possint ”—Ratio Studd,^ quoted by Schmid. See also infrtv^. 62. 

t The following, from the RtUio Siudd,^ sounds Jesuitical: "Nec 
public^ puniant flagitia quuedam secrctiora se<l privatim ; aut si public^, 
alias obtendant eausas^ et satis est eos qui plectuntur conscios esse 
eausarum.” 
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§ 28. The dry details into which I have been drawn by 
faithfully copying the manner of the Studiorum may 
seem to the reader to afford no answer to the question 
which naturally suggests itself—^To what did the scliool- 
system of the Jesuits owe its enormous popularity? But in 
part, at least, these details do afford an answer. They 
show us that the Jesuits were intensely practical. The 
Raiio Studiorum hardly contains a single principle; but 
what it does is this—it points out a perfectly attainable goal, 
and carefully defines the road by which that goal is to be 
approached. For each class was prescribed not only the work 
tQ be done, but klso the end to be kept in view. Thus 
method reigned -hroughout—perhaps not the best method, 
as the object to be attained was assuredly not the highest 
object—^but the method, such as it was, was applied with 
undeviating exactness. In this particular the Jesuit schools 
contrasted strongly with their rivals of old, as indeed with 
the ordinary school of the present day. The Head Master, 
who is to the modem English school what the General, 
Provincial, Rector, Prefect of Studies, and Ratio Studiorum 
combined were to a school of the Jesuits, has perhaps no 
standard in view up to which the boy should have been 
brought when his school course is completed.* The 
masters of forms teach just those portion of their subject in 
jvhich they then£>elves are interested, in any way that occurs 
flithem, with by no means uniform success; so that when 
two forms are examined with the same examination paper, it 
is no very uncommon occurrence for the lower to be found 

* As the Public Schools Commission pointed out, the Head Master 
often thinks of nothing but the attainment of University honours, 
wksH the great majority 0/ his pupils are not going to the University, 
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Jesuit limitations. 

superior to the higher. It is, perhaps, to be expected tliat a 
course in which uniform method tends to a definite goal wpuld 
on the whole be more successful tlian one in which a boy has 
to accustom himself by turns to half-a-dozcn diiferent 
methods, invented at haphazard by individual masters with 
different aims in view, if indeed they have any aim at alL 
§ 39. I have said that the object which the Jesuits pro¬ 
posed in their teaching was not the highest object, lliey 
\ did not aim at developing a// the faculties of their pupils, 

[ but mainly the receptive and reproductive faculties. When 
the young man had acquired a thorough mastery of the 
Latin language for all purposes, when he was well versed ui 
the theological and philosophical opinions of his preceptors, 
when he was skilful in dispute, and could make a brilliant 
display from the resources of a well-stored memory, he had 
reached the highest point towliich the Jesuits sought to lead 
him.* Originality and independence of mind, love of truth 

r 

* The advantages of learning by heart are twofold, says Sacchini: 
** Primum memoriam ipsnni perliciunt, quod est in totam setatem ad uni* 
versa negotia ina^timabile commodum. Dvindc suppellectilem inde 
pulcherrimam congr(^ant verborum ac rerum : quae item, qiiamdiu vi* 
vant, usui futura sit: cum quse rotate ilia inscderini indelebilia soleant 
permanere. Magnam itaque, ubi adolcvcrint, gratiam Pr^ccptori ha* 
bebunt, cui mcmorue debebunt profcctum, magnainque Irotitiam capient 
invenientes quodammodo domi thosaurum quern, ,jn rotate croteroqui 
parum fructuosa, prope non sentientcs pararint. Enim vero quan. 
viros graves i^tque prrostantcs magnoque jam natu videre et audire est, 
dum in docta ac nobili corona jucundissimc qurodam promunt ex iis 
quro pueri condiderunt ?—First, they strengthen the memory itself and 
so gain an inestimable advantage in affairs of every kind throughout-life. 
Then they get together by this means the fairest furniture for tk« mind, 
both of thoughts and words, a stock that will be of use to them as long 
as they live, since that which settles in the mind in youth mostly stays 
there. And when the lads have grown up they will feel gratitude to 







for its own sake, the power of reflecting, and of forming 
correct judgments were not merely neglected—they were 
suppressed in the Jesuits’ system. But in what they attempted 
they were eminently successful, and their success went a 
long way towards securing their popularity.* 


the master to whom they are indebted for their good memory $ and they 
will take delight in Ending within them a treasure which at a time of 
life otherwise unfruitful they have been preparing almost without know¬ 
ing it. How often we see and hear eminent men far advanced in life, 
when in learned and noble company, take a special delightinquoting what 
they stored up as boys 1” The master, he says, must point out to his 
pQpils the advantages we derive from memory ; that we only know and 
possess that which we retain, that this cannot be taken from us, but is 
with us always and is always ready for use, a living library, which may 
be studied even in the dark. Boys should therefore be encouraged to 
run over in their minds, or to say aloud, what they have learnt, as often 
as opportunity ofiers, as when they are walking or are by themselves : 
*' Ita numquam in otio futures otiosos; ita minus fore solos cum soli 
erunt, consuetudine fruentes sapientum. . . . Denique curandum 

erit ut selecta qu^edam ediscant quse dcinde in quovis studiorum genere 
tc vita fere omni usui sint futura.—So they will never be without em- 
plojrmeni when unemployed, never less alone than when alone, for then 
they profit by intercourse with the wise. ... To sum up, take care 
that they thoroughly commit to memory choice selections which will for 
ever after be of use to them in every kind of study, and nearly every 
pursuit in life. —(Cap. viij.) This is interesting and well put, but we sec 
one or two points irt which we have now made an advance. Learning 
by he^ will give none of the advantages mentioned unless the hoys 
understand the pieces and delight in them. Learning by heart 
strengthens, no doubt, a faculty, but nothing large enough to be called 
**the memory.” And the Renascence must indeed have blinded the eyes 
of 'Ae man to whom childhood and youth seemed an ** stas parum 
frnctuodl”! Similarly, Sturm speaks of the small fry **qui in extremis 
latent classibus.” (Quoted by Parker.) But when Pestalozzi and 
Froebel came these lay hid no lunger. 

* Ranke, speaking of the success of the Jesuit schools, Kfys: *' It 

t . . E 2 
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Popularity. Kindness. 

§ 30. Their popularity was due, moreover, to the means 
employed, as well as to the result attained. The J^uit 
teachers were to had^ not drive their pupils, to make their 
learning, not merely endurable, but even acceptable, “ dis- 
cipUnam non modo tolerabilem, sed etiam amabilem.” 
Sacchini expresses himself very forcibly on this subject 
“It is,” says he, “the unvarying decision of wise men, 
whether in ancient or modern times, that the instruction 
of youth will be always best when it is pleasantest: whence 
this application of the word ludus. The tenderness of 
youth requires of us that we should not overstrain it, its 
innocence that we should abstain from harshness. . . . 
That which enters into willing ears the mind as it were 
runs to welcome, seizes with avidity, carefully stows away, 
and faithfully preserves.*** The pupils were therefore to be 
encouraged in every way to take kindly to their learning. 
With this end in view (and no doubt other objects also), 


was found that young persons learned more under them in half a year 
than with others in two years. Even Protestants called back their 
children from distant schools, and put them under the care of the 
Jesuits.”— Hist, of Popes^ book v, p. 138. Kelly’s Trans. 

In France, the University in vain procured an arrit forlndding the 
Parisians to send away their sons to the Jesuit colleges: ** Jesuit schools 
enjoyed the confidence of the public in a degree which placed them 
beyond competition.^ (Pattison’s Casattbon^ p. 

Fattison remarks elsewhere that such was the common notion^of the 
Jesuits’course of instruction thattheircontroversialists could treatanyone, 
even a Casaubon, who had not gone through it, as an uneducated person. 

* “ Sapientum hoc omnium seu veterum seu recentum constans judi¬ 
cium est, institutionem puerilem turn fore optimam cum jucandissima 
fiierit, inde enim et ludum vocarL Meretur setatis tenerifes ut no 
oneretur: meretur innocentia ui ei parcatur • . . Quae Ubentibui 
auribus instillantur, adea velut occurrit animus, avide suscipit, studiose 
recondite fideliter servat.” 
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• Sympathy with each pupil. 

the masters were carefully to seek the boys’ affections. 
“ When pupils love the master,” says Sacchini, “ they will 
soofi love his teaching. Let him, therefore, show an interest 
in everything that concerns them and not merely in their 
studies. Let him rejoice with those that rejoice, and 
not disdain to weep with those that weep. After the 
example of the Apostle let him become a little one amongst 
little ones, that he may make them adult in Christ, and 
Christ adult in them . . . Let him unite the grave kind¬ 
ness and authority of a father with a mother’s tenderness.”* 
§ 51. In order that learning might be pleasant to the 
pupils, it was necessary that they should not be overtasked. 
I’d avoid this, the master had to study the character and 
capacity of each boy in his class, and to keep a book with 
all particulars about him, and marks from one to six indi¬ 
cating proficiency. Thus the master formed an estimate 
of what should be required, and the amount vaned con¬ 
siderably with the pupil, though the quality of the work 
was always to be good. 


* ** Conciliabit facile studiis quos primitm sibi concili^rit. Detitaque 
omnem operam illorum erga se observantionem ut sapienter colligat el 
continenter enutriat. Ostendat, sibi res eorum curse esse non solum 
quse ad animum sed etiam quse ad alia pertinent. Gaudeat cum gau- 
dentibiis, nec dedignetur Here cum flentibus. Instar Apostoli inter par- 
vulos parvulus fiat quo magnos in Christo et n^ignum in eis Christum 
effieSat • . . Seriam comitatem et patemam gravitatem cum 
matema benignitate permisceat.” Unfortunately, the Jesuits’ kind 
manner loses its value from being due not so much to kind feeling as to 
some ulterior object, or to a rule of the Order. I think it is Jouvency 
who recommends that when a boy is absent from sickness or other 
suffidlnt reason, the master sh uld send daily to inquire after him, 
because the parents tvill be pleated by such attentim. When the motive 
of the inquiry is surpected* th parents wiU be pleased no longer. 
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Work moderate in amount and difficulty. , 

§ 33. Not only was the work not to be excessive, It was 
never to be of great difficulty. Even the grammar was to 
be made as easy and attractive as possible. ** I think ct a 
mistake says Sacchini, “ to introduce at an early stage the 
more thorny difficulties of grammar: for when the 

pupils have become familiar with the earlier parts, use will, 
by degrees, make the more difficult clear to them. His 
mind expanding and his judgment ripening as he grows 
older the pupil will often see for himself that which he 
could hardly be made to see by others. Moreover, in 
reading an author, examples of grammatical difficulties will 
be more easily observed in connection with the context, 
and will make more impression on the mind, than if the> 
are taught in an abstract form by themselves. T^t them 
then, be carefully explained whenever they occur."* 

§ 33. Perhaps no body of men in Europe (the Thugs 
may, in this respect, rival them in Asia) have been so hated 
as the Jesuits. I once heard Frederick Denison Maurice 
say he thought Kingsley could find good in every one 
except the Jesuits, and, he added, he thought he could find 
good even in them. But why should a devoted Christian 
find a difficulty in seeing good in the Je.suits, a body of men 
whose devotion to their idea of Christian duty has never 


* ** Errorem exisluno statim initio spinosiorcs quasdflm grammaticae 
difficultates inculcare . . . cum enim planioribus insuevieriot ^ 

difficUiora paulatim usus explanabit. Quin et capacior subinde mensac 
finnius cum aetate judicium, quod alio monstrante penegre unquam 
percepisset per sese non raro intelliget. Exempla quoque talium renim 
dum prslegitur autor fadlius in orationis contextu agnoscentur et 
penetrabunt in animos quam n soUtaria et abscissa propofantur, 
Quamobrem fiidendum erit ut quoties occurrunt diligenter ena* 
dcufktur.*’ 
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• The Society the Army of the Church. 

b^n surpassed ?• The difficulty arose from differences in 
ideal. ^ Both held that the ideal Christian would do every¬ 
thing “to the greater glory of God,” or as the Jesuits put it 
in their business-like fashion, “ A.M.D.G.,” (/.ft, ad tfiajorem 
DH But Maurice and Kingsley thought of a 

idea for every man. The Jesuits* idea lost sight of the 
Individual. Like their enemy, Carlyle, the Jesuits in effect 
worshipped strength, but Carlyle thought of the strength of 
the individual, the Jesuits of the strength of “the Catholic 
Church.” “ The Catholic Church ** was to them the 
manifested kingdom of God. Everything therefore that 
gave power to the Church tended “ AM.D.G.” The Com¬ 
pany of Jesus was the regular army of the Church, so, 
arguing logically from their premises, they made the glory 
of God and the success of the Society convertible terms. 

§ 34. Thus their conception was a purely military con¬ 
ception. A commander-in-chief, if he were an ardent patrioi 
and a great general, would do all he could to make the army 
powerful. He would care much for the health, morals, and 
training of the soldiers, but always with direct reference to 
the army. He would attend to everything that made a 
man a better soldier; beyond this he would not concern 
himself. In his eyes the army would be everything, and a 
soldier nothing but a part of it, just as a link is only a 
part of a chain. Paulsen, speaking of the Jesuits, says truly 
that fio great organization can exist without a root idea. 
The root idea of the army is the sacrifice and annihilation 
of the individual, that the body may be fused together and 


* See, ft^., marvellous instances of their self-devotion in that most 
interesting book, Francis Farkmon’s /esitits in N* Anterita (Boston, 
lattle & Co., 10th cditiou, itivO). 
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so gain a strength greater than that of any number of indi¬ 
viduals. Formed on this idea the army acts all together and 
in obedience to a single will, and no mob can stand its 
charge. Ignatius lx}yola and succeeding Generals took up 
this idea and formed an army for the Church, an army that 
became the wonder and the terror of all men. Never, as 
Compayrd says, had a body been so sagaciously organized, 
or had wielded so great resources for good and for evil.*' 
{See Buisson, ij, 1419.) 

§ 35 * To the English schoolmaster the Jesuits must 
always be interesting, if for no other reason at least for this— 
that they were so intensely practical. Les Jesuites ne font 
pas des pkdagogues assez desintkressks pour nous plaire, —The 
Jesuits as schoolmasters,” says M. Compayr^, “are not 
disinterested enough for us.” (Buisson, sub v. Jesuites^ ad f.). 
But disinterested pedagogy is not much to the mind of the 
Englishman. It does not seem to know quite what it would 
be after, and deals in generalities, such as “ Education is not 
a means but an endand the end being somewhat indefinite, 
the means are still more wanting in precision. This vague- 


* I have referred to Francis Farkman, who has chronicled the 
marvellous self-devotion and heroism of the Jesuit misuonaries in 
Canada. Such a witness may be trusted when he says: ** The Jesuit 
was as often a fanatic for his Order as for his faith ; and oftener yet, 
the two fanaticisms mingled in him inextricably. Ardently as h^ burned 
for the saving of souls, he would have none saved on the Upper Lakes 
except by his brethren and himself. He claimed a monopoly of con¬ 
version with its attendant monopoly of toil, hardships, and martyrdom. 
Often disinterested for himself, he was inordinately ambitious for the 
great corporate power in which he had merged his own personality; 
and here lies one of the causes, among many, of the seeming contradic¬ 
tions which abound in the annals of the Order .**—TTte Discovery of tht 
Great Wostt by F. Parkman, London. xSdo, p. 28, 
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Poetical. The forces: x. Master’s influence. 

ness is what the English master hates. He prefers not to 
trouble himself about the end The wisdom of his ancestors 

9i 

has settled that, and he can direct his attention to what 
really interests him—the practical details. In this he re¬ 
sembles the Jesuits. The end has been settled for them by 
their founder. They revel in practical details, in which they 
are truly great, and here we may learn much from them. 

Ratio applied to studies” says Father Eyre,* “more 
naturally means Method than Principle; and our Ratio 
Studiorum is essentially a Method or System of teaching 
and learning.” Here is a method that has been worked 
ui^formly and with singular success for three centuries, and 
can still give a good account of its old rivals. But will it 
hold its own against the late Reformers ? As regards intel¬ 
lectual training the new school seeks to draw out the faculties 
of the young mind by employing them on subjects in which 
it is interested. The Jesuits fixed a course of study which, 
as they frankly recognized, could not be made interesting. 
So they endeavoured to secure accuracy by constant repeti¬ 
tion, and relied for industry on two motive powers: ist, the 
personal influence of the master; and, and, “the spur of 
industry ”—emulation. 

§ 36. To acquire “influence” has ever been the main 
object of the Society, and his devotion to this object makes 
a^ great distinction between the Jesuit and most other 
instructors. His notion of the task was thus expressed by 
Father Gerard, S. J., at the Educational Conference of 1884: 
“ Teaching is an art amongst arts. To be worthy of the 
name it must be the work of an individual upon individuals. 
The trdb teacher must understand, appreciate, and sympa- 


* In a letter dated from Slonyliurat, 22rul April, iSScx 
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thize with those who are committed to him. He must be 
daily discovering what there is (and undoubtedly there is 
something in each of them) capable of fruitful development, 
and contriving how better to get at them and to evoke what¬ 
ever possibilities there are in them for good.” The Jesuit 
master, then, tried to gain influence over the boys and to 
use that influence for many purposes; to make them work 
well being one of these, but not perhaps the most important. 

§ 37. As for emulation, no instructors have used it so 
elaborately as the Jesuits. In most English schools the 
prizes have no effect whatever except on the first three or 
four boys, and the marking is so arranged that those who 
take the lead in the first few lessons can keep their position 
without much effort. This clumsy system would not suit 
the Jesuits. They often for prize-giving divide a class into 
a number of small groups, the boys in each group being 
approximately equal, and a prize is offered for each group. 
The class matches, too, stimulate the weaker pupils even 
more than the strong. 

§ 38. In conclusion, I will give the chief points of the 
system in the words of one of its advocates and admirers, 
who was himself educated at Stonyburst: 

“ Let us now try to put together the various pieces of 
this school machinery and study the effect. We have seen 
that the boys have masters entirely at their disposition, not 
only at class time, but at recreation time after suppa* in the 
night Reading Rooms. Each day they record victory or 
defeat in the recurring exercises or themes upon various' 
matters. By the quarterly papers or examinations in com¬ 
position, for which nine hours are assigned, the^order of 
merit is fixed, and this order entails many little privilege^ 
and precedencies, in chapel, refectory, class room, and 
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elsewhere. Each master, if he prove a success and his 
health permit, continues to be the instructor of the boys 
in his ^ss during the space of six years. * It is obvious,* 
says Sheil, in his account of Stonyhurst, *that much of a 
bpy’s acquirements, and a good deal of the character of 
his taste, must have depended upon the individual to whose 
instructions he was thus almost exclusively confined,’ And 
in many cases the effects must be a greater interest felt in 
the students by their teachers, a mutual attachment founded 
on long acquaintance, and a more thorough knowledge, on 
the part of the master, of the weak and strong points of his 
pupils. Add to the above, the * rival ’ and ‘ side ’ system, 
the effect of challenges and class combats; of the wearing 
of decorations and medals by the Imperators on Sundays, 
Festival Days, Concertation Days, and Examination Days; 
of the extraordinary work -done much more as private than 
as class work—helping to give individuality to the boy’s 
exertions, which might otherwise be merged in the routine 
work of the class; and the ‘ free time ’ given for improve¬ 
ment on wet evenings and after night prayers; add the 
Honours Matter; the Reports read before the Rector and 
all subordinate Superiors, the Professors, and whole body 
of Students'; add the competition in each class and between 
the various classes, and even between the various colleges in 
England of the Society; and only one conclusion can be 
arrived ‘ht. It is a system which everyone is free to admire 
pr think inferior to some other preferred by him; but it is 
a system.” [Stonyhurst College^ Present and Past^ by A. 
Heiyitson, 2nd edition, 1878, pp. 214, E) 

V 

, § 39. Yes, it is a system, a system built up by the united 
' sEorts of many astute intellects and showing marvellous 
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skill in selecting means to attain a clearly conceived end. 
There is then in the history of education little that should 
be more interesting or might be more instructive to the 
master of an English public school than the chapter about 
the Jesuits.* 


* The best account I have seen of life in a Jesuit school is in 
Erinnerungtn eines chemaligen JtsuitenzogUn^s (Leipzig* Bruckbaus, 
1862). The writer (Kohler ?) says that he has become an evangelical 
clergyman, but there is no hostile feeling shown to his old instructors, 
and the narrative bears the strongest internal evidence of accuracy. 
Some of the Jesuit devices mentioned are very ingenious. All house 
masters who have adopted the cubicle arrangement of dormitories know 
how difficult it is to keep the boys in their own cubicles. The Jesuits 
have the cubicles barred across at the top, and the locks on the doors 
are so constructed that though they can be opened from the inside ih^ 
cannot be shut again. The Fathers at Freiburg (in Breisgau) opened .a 
** tuck-shop” for the boys, and gave '*weekVpay” in counters which 
passed at their own shop and nowhere else. The author speaks 
warmly of the kindness of the Fathers and of their care for health and 
recreation. But their ways were inscrutable and every boy felt himself 
in the hands of a human providence. As the boys go out for a walk, 
one of them is detained by the porter, who says ** the Rector wants to 
speak to you.” On their way back the boys meet a diligence in which 
sits their late comrade waving adieus. He has been expelled. 

Another book which throws much light on Jesuit pedag(^ is by a Jesuit 
Za Discipline, par le R. P. Emmanuel Barbicr (Paris, V. Palm^, 2nd 
edition, 1888). 1 will give a specimen in a loose translation, as it may 
interest the reader to see how carefully the Jesuits have studied the 
master’s difficulties. ’'The master in charge of the boys,"especially 
in play-time, in his first intercourse with them, has no greater snare in 
his way than taking his power for granted, and trusting to the strength 
of his will and his knowledge of the world, especially as he is at first 
lulled into security by the deferential manner of his pupils. 

"That master who goes off with such ease from the veiy fStst, to whom 
the carrying out of all the rules seems the simplest thing in the world, 
who in the very first hour he is with them has already made himself 
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likedi almost popular, with his pupils, who shows no more anxiety 
about his work than he must show to keep his character for good sense, 
that masAr is indeed to be pitied ; he is most likely a lost man. He 
ujUl soon have to choose one of two things, either to shut his eyes and 
put up with all the irregularities he thought he had done away with, or 
to break with a past that he would wish forgotten, and engage in open 
conflict with the boys who are inclined to set him at defiance. These 
cases are we trust rare. But many believe with a kind of rash 
ignorance and in spite of the warnings of experience that the good 
feelings of their pupils will work together to maintain their authority. 
They have been told that this authority should be mild and endeared 
acts of kindness. So they set about crowning the edifice without 
making sure of the foundations; and taking the title of authority for its 
possession they spend all their efforts in lightening a yoke of which no 
one really bears the weight. 

** In point of fact the first steps often determine the whole course. For 
this reason you will attach extreme importance to what 1 am now going 
to advise: 

'*The chief characteristic in your conduct towards the boys duringthe 
first few weeks should be an extreme reserve^ However far you go in 
this, yon can hardly overdo it So your first attitude is clearly 
defined. 

“You have everything to observe, the individual character of each boy 
and die general tendencies and feelings of the whole body. But be sure 
of one thing, viz., that you are observed also, and a careful study is made 
both of your strong points and of your weak. Your way of speaking and 
of giving orders, the tone of your voice, your gestures, disclose your 
character, your tastes, your failings, to a hundred boys on the alert to 
pounce upon them. One is summed up long before one has the least 
notipn of^it. Try then to remain impenetrable. You should never 
give np your reserve till you are master of the situation. 

**For the rest, let there be no affectation about you. Don’t attempt to 
put on a severe manner; answer politely and simply your pupils* 
questions, but let it be in few words, and avoid conversation. All 
depends on that. Z.eC there be no chatting with them in these early 
days. You cannot be too cautious in this respect. Boys have such a 
polite, such a taking way with them in drawing out information about 
your impressions, your tastes, your antecedents; don’t attempt the 
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Loyola and Montaig^ne. Port Royal. 

< 1 ip 1 omate; don’t match your skill against theirs. You cannot chat with¬ 
out coming out of your shell, so to speak. In.stead of this, you must 
puzale them by your reserve, and drive them to this admissio^ii: ‘ We. 
don’t know what to make of our new master.’ 

** Do I advise you then to be on the defensive throughout the whole 
year and like a stranger among your pupils ? No t a thousand times. 
No I It is just to make their relations with you simple, confiding, 1 
might say cordial, without the least danger to your authority, that I 
endeavour to raise this authority at first beyond the reach of assault.”— 
La Discipline^ chap, v, pp. 31 if. 

In this book we see the best side of the Jesuits. They believe in 
their ** mission,” and this belief throws light on many things. 'Those 
who hate the Jesuits have oAen extolled the wisdom of Montaigne, when 
he says : ** We have not to train up a soul, nor yet a body, but a man j 
and we cannot divide him.” Can they see no wisdom in iAisl *^Let 
your mind be filled with the thought tliat both soul and body have been 
created by the Hand of God : we must account to Him for these two 
parts of our being; and we are not required to weaken one of them out 
of love for the Creator. We should love the lx>dy in the same degree 
that He could love it.” This is what Loyola wrote in 1548 to Francis 
Bc/gia (Compayre, Doctrines, drv., vol. j, 179). But wc wish to see the 
other side of the Jesuit character, we have only to look at the Jesuit as a 
controversialist. We sometimes see children hiding things and then 
having a pretence hunt for them. The Jesuits arc no children, but in 
arguing they pretend to be searching for conclusions which are settled 
before arguments are thought of. See, e.g., the attack on the Port 
Royalists in Les Jesuites Instituteurs, par le P. Ch. Daniel, 1880, in 
which the Jesuit sets himself to maintain thU thesis : **D’uDe source 
aussi profond^ment infcct^e du poison de Ther^ie, il ne pouvait sortir 
rien d’ absolument bon ” (p. 123). One good point he ceriaiidy ma^es, 
and in my judgment one only, in comparing the Port Royalist schools 
with the schools of Jesuits. Methods which answer with very small 
numbers may not do with large numbers: '* You m^ht as well tty to 
vten^our gardening operations to agriculture ” (p. 102). 
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§ I. To great geniuses it is given to think themselves 
in a measuic free Iroin the ordinaiy notions of their time 
and often to antiri|jatc the discoveries of a future age. In 
all literature there is perhaps hardly a moie striking instance 
of this “detached” thinking than we find in Rabelais’ 
account of the education of Gargantua. 

§ 2. We see in Rabelais an enthusiasm for learning and 
a tendency to verbal realism ; that is, he turned to the old 
writers for instruction about things. So far he was a child 
of the Renascence. But in other respects he advanced far 
beyond it. 

§^3. After a scornful account of the ordinary school 
books and methods by which Gaigantua “though he 
studied hard, did nevertheless profit nothing, but only grew 
thereby foolish, simple, doited, and blockish,” Rabelais 
decides that “it wete better for him to learn nothing at all 
than to bb taught suchlike books under suchlike school¬ 
masters.” All this old lumber must be swept away, and in 
two years a youth may acquire a better judgment, a better 
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manner, and more command of language than could ever 
have been obtained by the old method. 

We are then introduced to the model pupil. The end 
of education has been declared to be sapiens et eloquens 
pittas ; and we find that though Rabelais might have sub¬ 
stituted knowledge for piety, he did care for piety, and 
valued very highly both wisdom and eloquence. The 
eloquent Roman was the ideal of the Renascence, and 
Rabelais’ model pupil expresses himself ** with gestures so 
proper, pronunciation so distinct, a voice so eloquent, 
language so well turned and in such good Latin that he 
seemed rather a Gracchus, a Cicero, an vEmilius of the time 
past than a youth of the present age.” 

§ 4. So a Renascence tutor is appointed for Gargantua 
and administers to him a potion that makes him forget all 
he has ever learned. He then puts him through a very 
different course, lake all wise instructors he first endeavours 
to secure the will of the pupil He allows Gargantua to go 
the accustomed road till he can convince him it is the 
wrong one. This seems to me a remarkable proof of 
wisdom. How often does the *' new master ” break abruptly 
with the past, and raise the opposition of the pupil by dis¬ 
praise of all he has already done! By degrees Fonocrates, 
the model tutor, inspired it* his pupil a great desire for 
improvement. This he did by bringing him into ^the 
society of learned men, who filled him with ambition to be 
like them. Thereupon Gargantua “ put himself into such a 
train of study that he lost not any hour in the day, but , 
employed all his time in learning and honest knowledge." 
The day was to begin at 4 a.m., with reading Q»f “some 
diapter of the Holy Scripture, and oftentimes he gave 
himselCto lAtere, adore, pray, and send up his supplication^. 
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to that good God, whose word did show IIi'> raaicsty and 
'narvellous jud^menti ” This is the only hint we e,ct in 
Mils pait of the book on the subject of religious or moial 
eJucation the tiaming is directed to the intellect and the 
body 

^ 5 The remarkable feature m R-ibelais* (urnculum is 
this, that It is on tnicd mainly with Gt the Stven 

J il^eril x\rts of the Middle the fiist three wirt purely 
f irmal gra nmar, lo^i , rhetoric, while the lollowing < ourst 
uitlimctic, gcomttiy, astronomy, and niiisii, wcie not I he 
eiftet of the Kdiasrence was to cause incitasing mgket of 
the Quadnvium, Imt Raboh s cares for the Quadnvium 
only, Girgantui tudies anthmcti*, geometry, astrunumy 
andinusK, ind tlu Inviun is not mcni^ioi cd Guat use 
IS made ot books and (Jaigantua learned them by heart 
but all that he Uarnid he at once “applied to praet»cal 
eases eoncenimg the estate of man ” Tt was ihe substilULfe^ 
of the reading, not th tonn, that was thouc,ht of At dinner 
‘ if they thought good they continued reiding or bc^an to 
discouxsc inenil) tOj^ethcr, speaking frst of the virtue, 
propriety, tfheuy, and niture of all that was served in at 
that table, ol bread, of wme, of water, of salt, of flesh, hsh 
fruits, herbs, roots, and of their dressin r By means wheieof 
he learned m a little time all the passages that on these 
subjects are to be found in Pliny, Athenxus, &c Whilst 
they talked of these things, many times to be more c eitain they 
caused the very liooks to be brought to the table, and so 
ftell and peifeetly did he in his memory retain the things 
above saiu, that in that time there was not a physician thu 
knew half jso muc h as he did * Again, out of doois he was to 
observe trees and plants, and “comp,ire them with wiiu is 
wntten of them in the books of the ancients, such as 1 hco 
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phrastus, Dioscorides, &c.” Here a^aln, aclual realism was 

to be joined with verbal realism, for Gargantua was to carry 

home with him great handfuls for herborising. Rabelais 

even recommends studying the face of the heavens at night, 

and then observing the change that has taken place at 

4 in the morning. So he seems to have been the first 

writer on education (and the first by a long interval), who 

would teach about things by observing the things themselves. 

It was this AnschauuvgS'prinzip —use of sense-impressions— 

that Pestal02?.i extended and claimed as his invention two 

centuries and a half later. Rabelais als<^/¥Tes a*hint of the 

use of hand-work as well as head.Ork. Gargantua and 

his fellows “did recreate themselves in bottling hay, in 

cleaving and sawing wrvii and in threshing sheaves of 

corn in the barn, -^y also studied the art of painting or 

carvint^ ” ^'he course was further connected with life by 

«its to the various handicraftsmen, in whose workshops 

“ they did learn and consider the industry and invention of 

the tmder.” 

* 

Thus, even in the time of the Renascence, Rabelais saw 
that the life of the intellect might be nourished by many 
things besides books. But books were still kept in the 
highest place. Even on a holiday, which occurred on some 
fine and clear day once a month, “ though spent without 
books or lecture, yet was the day not without profit; for in 
the meadows they repeated certain pleasant verses of Virgil’s 
Agriculture, of Hesiod, of Folitian’s Husbandry:^ They 
also turned Latin epigrams into French rondeaux. 

This course of study, “ although at first it seemed difficult, 
yet soon became so sweet, so easy, and so delightful, that it 
seemed rather the recreation of * king than the study of ft’ ■ 
scholar.” 
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In preferring the Quadrivial studios to the Trivial, and 
still mprc in his use of actual things, JRabolais scpautes 
himself from all the leatheis of liis time, 

§6. Very reiiiaikahic too is the attention he pays to 
physical education. A day does not i)ass on which (largantna 
does not gallantly exercise his body as he has already 
exercised his mind. 'I'lie cxeicises piest'rihcd aio vei y \ arious, 
and im'lude running, jumping, ^wimumig, witli [)iai lice on the 
horizontal bar and with dunil^-bells, &c. Hut in one respect 
Rabelais seems behind our own writer, Ricliard Miilcastcr. 
Mulcaster trained the body simply with a view to health. 
Rabplais is thinking of the gentleman, and all his physical 
exercises arc to prepare him for the gent]einan\s occupation, 
war. The constant preparation for war had a strong and in 
some respects a very beneficial influence on tlie education of 
gentlemen in the fittccn and sixteen hundreds, as it has had 
on dial of ihe (lermans in the eighteen Imrdreds. But to be 
ready to slaughter one’s fellow cie.itures is not an'ideal aim 
in education ; and besides tins, one half of the human race 
can never (as far as we can jiulge at picsent) be aflcctcd by 
it We therelore prefer the physical tiaining recommended 
by the Englishman. 

Mr. Walter Besant by hU in Rabelais (Blackwood, 1S83), 

has put HabeUis’ wit and wisdom where wc can get at mobt of it with¬ 
out scarcliing in the flungdiill. But he li.is uiitortunately uinittcd 
Uargantua’s letter to PantJigruel at l*aris (book ij, chap. 8), where we 
get the,curriculum as proposed by Rabelais, a chapter in which no 
scavenger is ncerled. 

I will give some extracts from it:— 

'^Although my deceased father of happy memory, O'rangousier, h.id 
bent his best endeavours to make me protit in all perfection and 
political knowledge, and that my labour and study waa fully correspon¬ 
dent to, yea, went beyond his Oeslic; nevertheless, the lime then was not 
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Rabelais’ CurriLuium, 

80 proper and Ht for learning as it is *' present, neitlier liad t 
plenty of sach go xl mastcis os thou hast hid for thit tunc was tok 
some, obscuied with clouds of ignoi luce ind savounng a little bfibe 
infehnty md ciUmity of the Goths, who h 1 1 , wherevei they sc t fooSi^j 
destroyed all good hterature, which in my ig hath 1 y the l^ivme Good* 
ness been restored i nto its former light and lu nity and th t with siieh 
amendment and me rea e of 1 nowlc igc. that nr w ha ily should 1 he 
admitted unto the tirst form of the bttk grammar schrol bo}S (dfs 
fetits gnmantlx) I siy, I, who m my >outhfi*diysu s (an j that justly) 
reputed the most Icoi ucd of that Now it i that the old kn wiedgea 
[fksnplims) aiertstoied, the linguig stoned Greek(^ithrut wbuh 
It is a ^omc for any one tocillhmi Ificained), Hebrew, ChUdeC, Laiin 
Printing {Des tm^tesnoHs) tco, so degint ind xoct, is m use, which 
m mv day was mvented by divine inspuntion, as cannon were 1 y sug 
ges ton of the devil All the vvoild is full of men of knowledge, of very 
learned teaclicis, of large hbraiies , so that it seems to me that neithtf 
in the age of Plato, n^r of Ciccro, n>r of Papiotin was there such con 
vemcncc foi studjmg as theie is now I see the robbers, hangmen, 
adventurers, ostleis of to day more U une I then the doctors and the 
preachers of my youth Why, wcio n an 1 girls have aspired to the 
heavenly mann i >f gjod learning I mean you to learn the 

languages perfeetly hrst of all, the Greek a (^intihan wishes, then dti 
Litm, then ITcl icw fer the Seripturcs, and CliaMec and Arabic at the 
same time, and that thou form thy style m Gieck rn Plato, m Latm 
on Cicero Let there be no history which ihou hast not ready id tiiy 
memory, m which cc smography will aid thee Of the Liberal 
geometry, onthmeUe, music, 1 have given thee a taste when thou west 
stil a child, at the age of &ve or six [Pantigiuel was a giwt, we itU| 8 t 
remember], carry them on, and know’st thou all the rules of astremotny? 
Don t touch astrology for dmnation and the art of Lulhus, whith Itfi 
mere vamty ' In the civil law U cu must know the five texts by heart^ 
A s for kn awledge of the works of Nature, I would have th^ 
devote thyself to them so that there may be no sea, nver, or sjMruig 
which thou knowest not the fishei, oU the birds of the ait, all thhUedf^ 
forest or oidiaid, all the herbs of the field, all the metals hid In Uw 
bowels of the earth, all the pienous stones of the East aad the 
let nothing be uni nown to thee ^ ^ 

** Ihentutn again with diligence to the books of the Greek physl^^ipl^ 
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•nd the Arabsi isd the I atm, without dc&pi&ing the Talmudists and 
Gabalibts, and by fnqiicnt dissections acquire a perfect knowledge 
et the caher world, which is M m And $ ime hours a day begin to read 
tbeBocred Wiitm^s, lust in Gicek the New Tcsfinunt and hpisUes of 
the Apo*(tles, then m Iitbrtw the Old Icstiment In biief, let me 
see thee an ibyss ind bottoiDles^ ^ t of kiDwledge, for from henceforth 
n& thou giowe^t great ind hecom s* a man thou must part from this 
tjanquilUty and rest of study And bcwaust, as Solomon saith, 

wisdom entereth not into a raaliaiU't mind, and tcicnce without con 
science is but tli*- luin rf the soil thou •»hoald^ aerve, lore, and fear 
Ood, and m llim een^re all tny though s, ill thy hope, and fiudi 
IbOted in chanty be joined to Him, so as never to be separated from 
Him by sin ' 

1 he influence of Kabcl is 011 Montaunie, ^ 0 ml K^usseau has 
^eir well tiacea Dr h A Anistidt {F/ z ifws Aadt/us^ 1 i\ /ig, 
Parth, ibys*) 
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MONTAIGNE. 


(1533-159^-) 


§ 1, The learned ideal established by the Rems, t 'ice was 
accepted by Rabelais, though he made some suggestions 
about Realien^ that seem to us much in advance of it 
When he quotes the saying “ Magis magnos clcricos non 
sunt magis magnos sapientes” (*'thc greatest clerks are not the 
greatest sages”), this singular piece of I^atinity is appro¬ 
priately put into the mouth of a monk, who represents 
everything the Renascence scholars despised. In Montaigne 
we strike into a new vein of thought, and we find that what 
the monk alleges in defence of his ignorance the cultured 
gentleman adopts as the expression of an important truth. 

§ 3, We ordinary people see truths indeed, but we see 
them indistinctly, and are not completely guided by them- 


* I am sorry to use a German word, but educational matters have 
been so little considered among us that we have no English vocabulaty 
for them. The want of a woid for Realien was felt over 200 years ago; 

Repositories for visibUs shall be prepared by which from beholding 
the things gentlewomen may learn the names, natures, values, and use 
of herbs, shrubs, trees, mineral-juices (iiV), metals, and stones.” 

U Rtvivt tht Antuni EduitUion of GetUUmmen, London, 1672.) 
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' Writers and doers. Montaigne v. Renascence. 

It' is reserved for men of genius to see truths, some truths 
that is, often a veiy few, with intense clearness. Some of 
these men have no great talent for speech or writing, and they 
try to express the truths they see, not so much by books as by 
action. Such men in education were Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
aud Froebel, But sometimes the man of genius has a great 
power over language, and then he finds for the truths he 
has seen, fitting expression, which becomes almost as 
' lasting as the truths themselves. Such men were Montaigne 
and Rousseau. If the historian of education is asked 
“What did Montaigne do?” he will answer “Nothing,” 
“What did Froebel say?” “He said a great deal, but very 
few people can read him and still fewer understand him.” 
Both, however, are and must remain forces in education. 

. Montaigne has given to some truths imperishable form in his 
Essays, and Froebel’s ideas come home to all the world in 
the Kindergarten. 

§ 3. The ideal set up by the Renascence attached the 
highest importance to learning. Montaigne maintained that 
the resulting training even at its best was not suited to a 
gentleman or man of action. Virtue, wisdom, and intel¬ 
lectual activity should be thought of before learning, 
EdiDcation should be first and foremost the development and 
c^^se of faculties. And even if the acquirement of 
knowledge is thought 0^ Montaigne maintains that the 
pedahis do not understand the first conditions of knowledge 
and give a semblance not the true thing.—“ II ne faut pas 
^Ifttadur k savoir d rdme, il faut Pincorporer, —Knowledge 
fcapnot be fastened on to the mind; it must become part 
ind paitel 6f the mind itself”* 

^4 _ _ _ _ _ _ ■ ■ _ _ _ ^ - 

' * See the very interesting Essay on Montaigne by Dean R. W. 
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Character before knowledge. True knowledge 

Here then we have two separate counts against tha 
Renascence education: 

I5t —Knowledge is not the main thing. 

and.—^Tnie knowledge is something very different fiom 
knowing by heart. , 

§ 4. It IS a pity Montaigne's utterances about education 
are to be found in English only in the complete tiamlatipn 
of his essays. Seeing that a good many millions of j^eoplo 
read English, and are most of them concerned in education, 
one may hope that some day the sayings of the shrewd old 
Frenchman may be offered them in a convenient foim. 

§ 5 Here are some of them' “ The evil conies of the 
foolish way in which our [instructors] set to work, and on the 
plan on which we are taught no wonder if neither scholars 
nor masters become more able, whatevei they may do in 
becoming more learned. In txuth the trouble and expensa 
of our fathers are diiected only to furinsli our heads widi.. 
kno^^ ledge: not a word of judgment or virtue. Cry out Id 
our people about a passer-by, ‘ There's a learned man ^ and 
about another ‘There’s a good man they will be all agog 
after the learned man, and will not look at the good man^ 
One might fairly raise a third cry; ‘ There’s a set of num** 
skulls t' We are ready enough to ask ‘ Does he 
Greek or know Latin? Does he write verse or wri^;. 
prose?’ But whether be has become wiser or bett^ 
should be the first question, and that is always the 
We ought to find out, not who knovrs most but who knows 
besV* (I, chap. 24, Du PtdanUsme^ page or two beyi^ld’ 
Odi homines,) 

§ 6. The true educators, according to Montaigne, vitje. 
the Spartans, who despised literature, and cared oolyi^, 
character and action. At Athens they thought about woa^' 
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Wisdom before knowledge. 


Spa/it. about things At Athens boys learnt to speak 
at Sparta to do well. at Athens to escape from sophis 
deal aigumtnts, and to face all attempts to deceive them , 
at Sparta to cst ape from the allurements of pleasure, and 
to fece the slings and anows of outrageous fortune, even 
death Itself * In the one system there was constant exercise 
of the tongue, m the other of the soul “ So it is not strange 
that when Antipater demanded of the Spartans fifty rhildren 
as hostages they replied they would sooner give twice as many 
giown men, such stoie did they set by their country’s 
training ” Pkdantisme^ ad f) 

§ 7 It IS odd to find a mar of the fifteen hundreds who 
quotes from the old authois at e\ ery turn, and yet mountains 
that “ we lean so much on the arm of other people that we 
lose our own strength ” The thing a boy should learn is 
not what the old authors say, but “what he himself ought 
to do %hcn he becomes a man ” Wisdom, not knowledge * 
** We may become learned from the learning of othtrs, wise 
We can never be except by our own wisdom " (Bk. j, 
* chap. 34). 

§ 8 So entirely was Montai:;ne detached from the 
diought of the Renascence that he scoffs at his own 
•loaniing, and declares that true learning has for its subject, 
the past or the future, but the present " Wc are truly 
'Jkftnied from knowing the present, not from knowing the 


any more than the future ” And yet “we toil only to 
’■•stuff the memory and leave the conscie. ce and the under 
^l^ding void And like birds who fly abroad to foroge for 
bnng it home in their beak, withouttasting it themselves, 
^feed their young, so our pedants go picking knowledge 
ftoe and there out of several authors, and hold it at their 
jjfigne's end, only to spit it out and distiibule it amongst 
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Knowing, and knowing by heart. 

their pupils.” {Du Pidaniisme.) “ We are all richer than 
we think, but they drill us in borrowing and begging, and 
lead us to make more use of other people’s goods than of 
our own.”*^ (Bk. iij, chap. 12, De la PhysionomU^ b^. of' 
3rd paragraph). 

§ 9. So ^ Montaigne. What do we schoolmasters say. 
to all this ? If we would be quite candid I think we must 
allow that, after reading Montaigne’s essay, we put it down 
with the conviction that in the main he was right, and that 
he had proved the error and absurdity of a vast deal that 
goes on in the schoolroom. But from this^ first view we 
have had on reflection to make several drawbacks. 

§ 10. Montaigne, like Locke and Rousseau, who fol¬ 
lowed in his steps, arranges for every boy to have a tutor 
entirely devoted to him. We may question whether this 
method of bringing up children is desirable, and we may 
assert, without question, that in most cases it is impossible. 
It seems ordained that at every stage of life we should 
require the companionship of those of our own age. If we 


* Perhaps the saying of Montaigne's which is most frequently quoted 
IS the paradox Savoirpar cattr pas savcir: (** to know by heart is 

not to htaw,**) But thesewords are often misunderstood. The meaning, 
as I take it, is this: When a thought has entered into the mind it 
shakes off the words by which it was conveyed thither. Therefore ibj 
long as the urords are indispensable the thought is not known. Xnowulg. „ 
and knowing by heart are not necessarily opposed, but they are difierent 
things; and as the mind most easily runs along sequences of words, a 
knowledge of the words often conceals ignorance- or neglect of ^ei 
thought. I once asked a boy if he thought of the meaning when h6.<«' 
repeated Latin poetry and I got the instructive answer: *^%>metiitt^' ’ 
wAan I asn not suro of tho %tfordsP But there are cases in whk^ 1 ^, 
natuially connect a particular form of words with thoughts that hav^ 
become part of our minds. We then know, and know by heart abo^ * \ 
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Learning necessary as employment 

take two beings as little alike as a man. and a child and 
force them to be each other's companions, so great is the 
difference in their thoughts and interests that they will fall 
into inevitable boredom and restraint So we see that this 
plan, even in the few cases in which it would be possible, 
would not be desirable; and for the great majority of boys 
. it would be out of the question. We must then arrange 
for the young to be taught, not as individuals, but in classes, 
and <his greatly changes the conditions of the problem. 
One of the first conditions is this, that we have to employ 
each class regularly and uniformly for some hours every 
day. Schoolmasters know what their non-scholastic mentors 
forget; we can make a class learn, but, broadly speaking, 
we cannot make a class think, still less can we make it 
judge. As a great deal of occupation has to be provided, 
we are therefore forced to make dur pupils learn. What¬ 
ever may be the value of the learning in itself it is absolutely 
necessary as eynploymenU 

§ II. No doubt it will make a vast difference whether 
we consider the learning mainly as employment, as a 
means of taking up time and preventing “ sauntering,” as 
Locke boldly calls it, or whether we are chiefly anxious to 
secure some special results. The knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages and the Ladn and Greek authors was 
A r^ult so highly prized by the Renascence scholars that 
tbey Ihsisted on a prodigious quantity of learning, not as 
employment, but simply as the means of acquiring this 
knowledge. As the knowledge got to be less esteemed the 
pri^ure was by degrees relaxed. In our public schools fifty 
^r sixty^ears ago the learning was to some extent retained as 
employment, but there certainly was no pressure, and the 
majority of the boys never learnt the ancient languages. 
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Montai^rne and our Public Schools. 

So the mastcis of that time had gi\cn up the Renascence 
enthusiasm lor the class cs and on ihe negative side of 
his teaching had come to an agteement with Montaigne 
Any one inclined to san ism mi^hl ^ay th it on the positive 
side they were still tottlK opposed to him, for ht thought 
virtue ind judgment wcie the mam things to be ^ ared foi, 
and they did not care for these things at all But this la 
not a fair statement The one thing gamed, oi si pposed to 
to be gained, m the public schools viab tne art ot living, and 
this art, though it does not demand heioic \utue, ictjuiresat 
least prudence and selfcontiol Montiigne's system was A 
revolt against the of the Renascence “In our 

studies,” says he, “ wlntcvci presents itscU before us is book 
enough, a roguish tuck of a pigc, i blunder of A 
servant, a jest at table, are so many new subjects ” So thu 
education mit of school was m his eyes of more value than 
the education in school And this was acknowledged also 
in our public schools “ It is not tlu I atm md Greek they 
learn or don’t learn that we consuler *-o important,” the 
masters used to say, “ but it is the lone of the school and 
the discipbne of the games” But of late years this 
virtual agreement with Montaigne has been broken up.. 
School work is no longer mere employment, but it is dcm 
under pressure, and with penalties if the tale of iMick 
turned out does not pass the inspector * 

§ 12 Wnat has produced this gicat change? It is dud 
mainly to two causes ^ 

1 The pressure pul on the young to attain classli^ 
knowledge was relaxed when it was thought that th^ 
get through life very well without this knowlcc^e. Bdtj 
in the<»e days new knowledge has awakened a new enthu«}a^^l4fe 
,,The knowledge of science promises such great advantagpcil 
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'V V Pressure from Science and Examinations. 

that the latest reformers, headed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
seem to make the well-being of the grown person depend 
tnainly on the amount of scientific knowledge he stored up 
in his youth. This is the first cause of educational pressure 
• § 13. 2. The second and more urgent cause is the 
rapid development of our system of examinations. Every¬ 
body's educational status is now settled by the examiner, a 
potentate whose influence has bi ought back in a very 
malignant form all the evils of whi( h Montaigne complains. 
Do what we will, the faculty cluefly exercised in preparing 
for ordinary exanunitions is the “caiiying memory,” So 
the acquisition of knowledge—mere memory or examination 
knowledge—has again come to be icgatded as the one thing 
needful in education, and there isgicat danger of everything 
else being neglected for it Of the fourfold results of 
education—virtue, wisdom, good manners, learning—the 
last alone can be fairly tested in examinations; and as the 
schoolmabter’s very bread depends nowadays first on his 
getting through examinations himself and then on getting 
his pupils through, he would be more than human, if with 
Jjocke he thought of learning “last and least.” A great 
change has come over our public schools. The amount of 
work requited fironi the boys is far greater than it used to be 
and masters again measure their success by the amoimt of 
knowledge the average boy takes away with him. It seems 
^ me high tune that another Montaigne arose to protest 
^bat a man's intellectual life does not consist in the number 
things he remembers, and that his true life is not his 
intellectual life only, but embraces his power of will and 
aad his love of what is noble and nght. “ Wisdom 
allied of old, I am the mother of fair Love and Fear and 
^^ttQWledgc and holy Hope” (EcclesiasHnis), In these 
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Danger from knowledge. 

days of science and examinations does there not seem some 
danger lest knowledge should prove the sole surviver ? May 
not Knowledge, like another Cam, raise its hand against its 
brethren “fair I^ve and Fear and holy Hope?” This i& 
perhaps the gieat danger of our time, a danger cs[jecially 
felt in education. Every school parades its scholarships at 
the public schools or at the universities, or its passes m the 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals, or its percentage at the last 
Inspection, and asks to be judged by these. And yet these 
are not the one thing or indeed the chief thing needful: 
and it will be the rum of true education if, as Mark Pattison 
said, the master’s attention is concentrated on the least 
important part of his duty.* 


* Lord Armstrong has perhaps never read Montaigne’s £ssay on 
Pedantry; certainly, he has not borrowed from it; and yet much that 
he says in discussing “ The Cry for Useless Knowledge ” \Ntfuteenth 
Century MageLstne^ November, 1888), is just what Montaigne said more 
than three centuries ago. ** The aphorism that knowledge is power is 
so constantly used 1^ educational enthusiasts that it may almost be re 
garded as the motto of the party. But the first essential of a motto 
IS that It be true, and It is certainly not true that knowledge is the 
same as power, seeing that it is only an aid to power. The power of a 
surgeon to amputate a limb no more lies in his knowledge than in his 
kn*^. In fact, the knife has the better claim to potency of the two, 
for a man may hack off a limb with his knife alone, but not with his 
knowledge alone. Knowledge is not even an aid to power m aU coses, 
seeing (hat useless knowledge, which is no uncommon article in our 
popular schools, has no relation to power. The true source of power 
is the ongmative action of the mind which we see exhibited in the daily 
incidents of life, as well as in matters of great importance. • . • 
A man’s success m life depends incomparably more upon his gapacities 
iot useful action than upon his acquirements in knowledge, and ffit 
edneatkm of the young ^ould therefore be directed to the development 
of Cseulties and valuable qualities rather than to the acquiritiou of know* 
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Montaigne and Lord Armstrong. 

ledge . . • Men of capacity and posscssmtr qu ilitics foi u < ft 1 

action aie at % premium all ovei thcworld, while men ot niciccduc iticn 
are at a*leplorable discount (p O64) 

* There is a gitit tendency in the schol istu wnild to undcii lU tlu 
value and pottney of self education, which ommtnce^ on leaving srh 1 
and endurcb all through hfe ' (p 667) 

I depre<*ate plunging into dt ubtful nid tosllyschemes of mstinction 
led on by the fatum thit ^l^nowlcdge is apcwci 1 01 wheic 
naturil capacity is wasted in attaining knowlrdpcy U would beliiui to 
say that knowledge is weakness * (p 668;. 
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(15151568) 


§ I. Masters and scholars who M^jh over what seem tc 
them the mtncacies snd obsruiities of modern grammars 
may iind some consolation in thinking that, after all, matters 
might have been worse, and that our fite is enviable indeed 
compared with that of the students of 1 atm 400 years aga 
Did the reader ever open the Docinnale of Alexaudeif 
de Villi Dei, which was the giammar m general use from 
die middle of the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth 
century? Appendix, p 532) If so, he is aware hov 
great a step towards simphcity was made by out grammatical 
reformers, Lily, C olet, and Eiasmus Indeed, those whom 
we now r^ard as the foigers of our cliains wcie, m theh 
own opinion and that of their contempoiaru s, the c haropiopa 
of freedom (Appendix, p 533) ^ ^ • 

§ 2 I have given elsewhere (Appendix, p 533) a remaxh’ 
able passage from Colet, in which he iccommenda 
leaving of rules, and the study of examples in good 
authors. Wolsey also, in his directions to the masteis pll 
Ipswich Sclfl^ (dated 1528), proposes that the boys sh< 
MUn 



be exercisedlh the eight parts of speech in the first 
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Wolsey on teachings 


and should begin to speak I atin and translate from English 
into Latin in the second If the masters think fit, they may 
also let the pupils read Lily's Carmen iMonitorium^ or Cato’s 
Dtsticin, From the third iipwaids a regular course o! 
classical authors was to be read, and Lily’s rules were Vo be 
introduced by degrees. “ Although T confess such things 
are necessary,” writes Wolsey, “ yet, as far as possible, wc 
could wish them so appointed as not to oc( up/ the more 
valuable part of the day.” Only in the sixth form, the 
highest but two, Lily’s syntax was to *be begun. In these 
schools the boys’ time was wholly taken up with l^atm, and 
the speaking of l^tin was enforced even in play hours, so 
X\see that anomalies in the accidence as tauglit in the As 
^mprmsenti were not given till the ijoys had been some time 
using the language; and the syntax was kept till they had 
a good practical knowle«lge of the usages to which the rules 
referred.* 

§ 3. But although there was a great stir in education 
throughout this century, and several English books were 
published about it, we come to 1570 before we find any¬ 
thing that has lived till now. We then have Roger Ascham’s 
SchoUmaster^ a posthumous work brought out by Ascham’s 
widow, and republished in 1571 and 1589. The book was 


* In another matter, also, we fiiid that the nusteis of these schools 
SubbequeiStly departed widely from the iiilcuLir)n of the gieat men wbii 
fostered the revival of learning. Wolsey >viUes: TmpiimU hoc uoum 
censuerimus, ut neque pkqis s(*veriotil)u> vultuous 

ndni^ aut t3rrannidis specie, tenera pu))es .ifBcutur: hac enini 
injuria iogenii aUcritas aut extingui aut iiugna ex paite obtundi solct.'* 
Agun he says: " In ip^is studiib .sic voluptas c^l inlermibccnda ut puei 
IttdutnpotiusdiscendiqaamUhoremexistimet.’* ileadds: **Cavenduiii 
immodica contentione ingenia discentium obruanlut aut lecti<ine 
pnga deiatigentur $ utraque enim just'% ofienditur.^ 
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History of Methods useful. 



then lost sight of, but reappeared, with James Uptoa A 
editor, in 1711,* and has been icgaidid as an edu 
clasbic eve) since Dr Johnson says contains peiha^ 
the b St advice that was ever given for the study of 
hnguiges,” and Professor J. E B Mavor, who on tWif 
point IS a higher authority than Dr Johnson, declares that 
** this book bets forth tlie only sound method ot acquinng 9^ 
dc id language.” 

§ 4. With all their contempt for theory, English schooV 
luisleib might have Been exi>trted to tike an intere'^t m emtj 
part of the history of education, mz , the history of methodic 
there }s a tiue sa3ing attributed by Maiccl to 7 alieyratHl, 
*Jaa Mfthodes wnt Us mairres dss maitrts -Method is the 
m i«tci s master ” The history of education shows u^ that 
evtry subject of instruction has been taught in vanOUff 
wavs, and further, that the contest of methods has not 
unitormly ended in the sun ival of the httest Methods then 
might often teach the teachers, if the teachers caied to 
taught, but till within the last halt ccntuiy or so an uma 
tclhgent tiaditional routine has sufheed for them. Ihete 
has no doubt been a great change since men now old Wese 
at school, but in those days the mam stiength of 
teaching was given to Latin, and the masters knew of 


better method of starting boys m this language tbift^ 
making them learn by heart Lily*s, or as it was then Called 
the Eton Latin Grammar If reason had had anything ^ 
do with teaching, tlus book would have been deinnli^i^ 
by Richard Johnson's Grammaitcal Commentaries pubbSftnA 




* Professor Arhcr is one of ihe very few editors who givo 
nnci sufhcient bibliographical information about the books ( 
1^11 students of out old hterature 'ire under deep obh^ioos to 
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Is 7706; but worthless as Johnson proved it to be, the 
Graiumar was for another 150 years treated by Fnghsh 
schoolinasters as the only introduction to the 1 itm tongue 
The books that have leceritl) been published show a 
tendency to revert to mithods ^et forth m Eli/ ibeth’s leign 
m Ascham's Sth0ltma\ter (1370) and ilhiiii Kempe’s 
l^fycahon of Childttn (1588), but the innovHois have not 
as a rule been dra^\n to these methods by historical 
inqxury. 

§ 5 There se^m to be only dirte 3 n^lish writers on 
education who have caught the exr of ollu 1 nations, and 
^ese are Ascham, Lcy'ke, and Tleibeit ^ptnetr Of a 
^.^^temporary we do well to speak viih thv, shul leseive as 
of “present company,” but of the olhc trvo we may sj> 
that the choiee has been soinewhit t iiuicious T ocke’s 
iierhaps deserv cs the leputa um aid influenee it 
has always had, but m it he hauu) docs himsilf pistu e as a 
philosopher of the mind, and iniu h of the ''dvi* e rvhw h hi 
/been considered his exclusively, is to be found in liis 
Snglishpredecessors whose vciy names ate unknown except 
to educational antiquauan Ascb uii wiote a few jiages 
^ method which entitle him to mention in an account of 
methods of language learning He also wrote a great many 
..j^es about things in gcneial which would have shared tlic 
SUe of poany more valuable but long iuigotten books had 
not had one peculiarity in which the oilier writers were 
^l^tlng, that mdesaibable something which Matthew Arnold 
charm,” 

t ifi 6 Ascham has been very fortunate in his editors, Pro 
r Arber and Professor Mx>or, and the last editions'* 


'V layer’s IS beautifully pimted and costs 1/ (London, BeU and 

dhii) 
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A.’s method for Latin: first stage. 

give everyone an opportunity ot reading the Seholemaster^ 
1 shall therefore spe ik of nothing but the method. , 

^ 7 I atm IS to be taught as follows —First, let the 
rhild leain the tuh^ T>arts oCspCLfh, and then the nght 
jom ng io,fthei of substantrves with ndjectives, the noun 
ffith the verb, the relitive w th tne intte<:dent. After the 
«oneou]s aie learned, let the mister take Stuim's selection 
of Cu trob Fipistlcsj and read them after this manner; 
‘ nrst, let him teach the child, cheei fully and plainly, the 
eiusv md inattei of the letter, then, kt him eon-^lrue it 
into bnglish so oft as the diild may eisily f any away the 
undtisixnding of it, la*'tly, jiiise it ovt i icrfeetly ^This 
done, then let the rhilu b\ and by both onstnie and p irse 
It ovei un , so th it it uniy ai»peai Ih u the t hiUl doubteth 
in nothing that his luxstei has taught him befoie After 
this, the (hild must t«^ke i pipei hook, and, sitting m some 
plate wlieic no man shall inompt him, by himself let him 
ti inslale into Ijn^hsli his tormei leS'»on Ihcn showing it 
to his master, let the master take tttna 4 i!ni his T^tin book, 
and pausing an horn at the least, th m let the child translate 
his ovin English into Latin again m another paper book. 
When the t hild bringeth it turned into 1 aim, the mastci must 
comp ire It with iullys book, and lay them both together, 
ontl #heit the child doth well, praise him,* where amiss point 
out why 1 ally’s use is better I hub the child will c^ily 
dequire a knowledge of ^^rimioar, “and also the ^ound of 
almost all the rules that are so busily taught by tlie master, and 
bO hardly learned by the scholat in all common s< hools. . . • 
U e do not contemn rules, but we gladly teach rules^ and 
teach thuu more plainly, sensibly, and orderly, th&n they be 
commonly taught m common schools Foi when the master 
shall compaie I ally’s booK with the scholar’s translatiot^ 
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Second stage. The six points. 

let the master at the fust lead and teach the scholar to join 
the nil^ ot his giammar book with the examples of his 
present lesson, until the scholar by himself be able to fetch 
out of his grammar every rule for every example ; and let 
the grammar book be ever in the scholai’s hand, and also 
used by him as a du tionary foi every present use. 1 his is 
a lively and perfect way of teaching of rules, where the 
common way used m common schools to read the grammar 
alone by itself is tedious for the master, hard for the s( holar, 
cold and uncomfortible foi them both” And elsewheie 
Ascham says: “Yea, I do wish that all rules for young 
scho]^ were shorter than they he For, without doubt, 
grammattca itself is sooner and surer learned by examples 
of good authors than by the naked lules of grammatians ” 

§ 8. “As you perceive youi scholar to go better on away, 
first, with understanding his lesson more quukly, with 
parsing more readily, with translating more speedily and 
perfectly than he was wont, after, give him longer lessons 
to translate, and, withal, begin to teach him, both m nouns 
and verbs, what is proprtum and what is tramlattwi^ what 
^onymum, what dtverstm^ whuh be contraria^ and winch 
be most notable phraser, m all bis lectures, as— 

Propriam • Rex sepultus est magnifice. 

Translatum . Cum illo pnncipe, scpuUa est et gloria et ^xlus 
^ ' reipublii JB. 

Synonyroa • Er^s, ghdius laudare, prsedicare 

Diversa . « Dili^ere, amire * calcre, exardevere * iniinira^, 

hobtis. 

Contrana. « Aterbum et luctuosum bellum, dulns et la*ta psx 
Phrase^, • • Dare verba, adjicere obeditntiam ” 

Every lesson is to be thus carefully analysed, and entered 
under tliese headings in a third MS. book. 
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Value of double trauslating and w ritiog. 


8 Q Hcie A^cham leaves his mUhort, and returns to rt 
ordy at the be^.nnmf, of Book II He there 
first stage to be finished md «'your scholar to 
deed, hist to 1 leniy i.crf.ctness m “ 1 

not andskiltulchoi.emmarkingoutnissixpoints Hei»» 

^Sommends a course of C iceio. fuen. e, C^sn and 
whith IS to be read « a 




a.1. ^ ^.HpLtion V 

the master is to gi\e pissif,cs “put into piVrtturtT^ 
Pnghsh” Ihtst the sdio1.u shall “noL know wherfe to 
find” till he shall have tiicd his bind at puiting them into 
Latin^ then till mister 1 ill “bungfoith Uit place mluUy,*^' 
§ TO In the Second Book of the Schokma9t0i^^ 
Ascham discusses'the vanous inimhes of the study then 
common, viz i lin-jhlio lirynrum, 2 Paraphnmis;^ 
3 McUphrasis, \ Ijntoine, 5 Inutatio, 6 Dedamad^ 
He does not lay mu( h stress on any of these, exc^A 
hamlaito and umtatw Of the last In i\ s “All languages^ 
both learned and mother tongue, be gotten and gotieu only, 
by imitaiion I or, as jc use ^o htai, so ye use to speak; if 
ye heal no other, ye speik not jourselt, and whom je onl^^ 
hear, of them ye only-ltam ” But translation was his great 
instrument for all kmd^ of leirmng “ The trinslatioi^” he ■; 
says, “ IS the most common and most commendable of a0 
othei exercises for >outh, most common, tor all your 
stnictions m gi -'ll mar schools l>c nothing else but ^ranslatiO^ 
but becau'^c they be not d0uble translations (as I do requUlfd 
they bring forth but simple and single commodity; niQ 
because also they lack the daily use of wr*tmg, which H 
only thing tliat breedeth deep root, both in the wit for 
understanding and in the memory for sure keef^in^ 
that IS learned, most commendable also, and that fa^ 
judgment of all authors which enticat of these exerctsu^^ ^ 
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, I ^1. After quoting Pliny,* he says: “You perceive 
‘how Pliny teacheth that by this exercise of double trans- 
is learned easily, sensibly, by little and little, not 
^fy all the hard congruities of grammar, the choice of 
words, the right pronouncing of words and sentences, 
'homeliness of figures, and forms fit for every matter and 
proper for every tongue : but, that which is greater also, in 
^inttking daily and following diligently thus the footsteps of 
best authors, like invention of arguments, like order in 
AM^position, like utterance in elocution, is easily gathered 
} and hereby your scholar shall be brought not only to 
,fike eloquence, but also to all true understanding and right* 
judgment, both for writing and speaking.” 
f Again he says: “ For speedy attaining^ I durst venture a 
good wager if a scholar in whom is aptness, lov^ diligence, 
and constancy, would but translate after this sort some little 
^book in Tully (as De Senectute^ with two Epistles, the first 
^'Ad Quintum Fiatreni,' the other 'Ad I-entulum’), that 


scholar, 1 say, should come to a better knowledge in the 
*tatin tongue than the most part do that spend fiom five to 
years in tossing all the rules of grammar in common 
rfg^ools.” After quoting the instance of Dion Prussseus 
came to great learning and utterance by reading and 
^JpHbwing only two books, the Phasdo^ and Demosthenes de 

^ _ 

t Utile imprimis at molti prsenpiunt, vel ex Grzeco in Latinum vel 
‘♦•'jiano vertere in Gnecum; quo genere exeidtationls propiieUs 
y^^Oique verborum, copia figuranim, vis expltcondi, prsetcrca imila- 
optimoram similia inveniendi iacultas pacatur: simnl quoe 
I^Mtem j^fellissent tmnsferentem fugere non possunt. Intelligenlia 
judidum acquiiitur.” — Epp, vii. 9, § 2. So the pa<cftge stands 
Jbpgoiy. Ascham quotes ex Gncco in Latiniun ei ex L«itino veitere 

other vuiatkms, 
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Q. Elizabeth. “ A dozen times at the least”* 

Falsa leqatiane, he goes on “And a bcttci and nearer 
example herein nnj be our most noble Qneen Elisabeth, 
who never took )el (Jieck nor latm grammar in her hand 
after the first dc( lining of a noun and a verb, but only by 
this double translating of Demosthenes and Isociates daily, 
without missing, CACry forenoon, and likewise some part of 
Fully every afternoon, foi the space of a year or two, hath 
attained to such a perfect understanding in both the tongues, 
and to such a read) uttcianre of the and that with 
such a judgment, as theie bt. few now in both Univeisities 
or elscwhcie in England thit l>e in both tongues comparable 
with Her Miiesty ’ As( Inin’s authority is indeed not con- 
elusive on this point, he, in ]>raismg the Queen’s attain¬ 
ments, was vaunting his own smtess as a teacher, and, 
moreover, if he fliltered hei he could plead prevailix^ 
custom But we have, I believe, abundant evidence that 
Elu ibeth was an accomiihshcd sf hohr 

§ 12 Before I leave Astham 1 must make one more 
quotation, to which I shill more than once have occasion 
to lefer Speaking of the plan of double translation, he 
sa)&- “Ere the scholar have construed, parsed, twice trans¬ 
lated over by good advisement, inaiked out his six points 
by skilful judgment, he shall have necessary occasion to 
read over every lecture a daz<a itmts at the hast, which 
because he shall do alwajs m order, he shall do it^always 
with pleasure And pleasure alluieth love love hw lust 
to labour, labour always ohtaincth his puTjjose.” 

§ 13 A good deal has been said, and perhaps something 
learnt, about the teaching of I itm since the days of Aschaim_ 
As far as I know the method which Astham denoutfted, and 
which most En^^hsh schoolmasters stuck to for more than 
or® centunes longer, has now be^n abandoned. No ono 
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* Impressionists ” and “ Retainers.” 

tliinks of making the beginner leam by heart all the T^tin 
<^m9iar before he is introduced to the Latin language. 
To understand the machinery of which an account is given 
In the grammar, the learner must see it at work, and must 
even endeavour in a small way to work it himself. So it 
^jeems pretty well agreed that the information given in the 
V^fnunmar must be joined with some construing and some 
zeroises from the very first But here the agreement ends. 
Our teachers, consciously or in ignorance, follow one or 
more of a number of methodizers who have examined the 
problem of language-learning, such men as Ascham, Ratke, 
Cptnenius, Jacotot, Hamilton, Robertson, and Prendergast 
These naturally divide themselves into two parties, which I 
have ventured to call "Rapid Impressionists,” and “Com¬ 
plete Retainers.” The first of these plunge the beginner 
into the language, and trust to the great mass of vague 
iippressions clearing and defining themselves as he goes 
along. The second insist on his learning at the first a very 
small pottion of the language^ and mastering and retaining 
everything he learns. It will be seen that in the first stage 
/ of the course Ascham is a “ Complete Retainer.” He does 
not talk, like Prendergast, of “ mastery,” nor, like Jacotot, 
. does he require the learner to begin every lesson at the 
beghiriing of the book: but he makes the pupil go over 
e^h l^son “a dozen times at the least,” before he may 
-^dvance beyond it. As for his practice of double trans¬ 
lation, for the advanced pupil it is excellent, but if it is 
':jKqtured from the beginner, it leads to unintelligent memo- 
,"]^ng. I think I shall be able to show later on that other 
/^^hpd^rs have advanced beyond Ascham. {Infra, aap n.) 
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MULCASTER. 

(ts3i(?)-i6ii.) 

§ I. The history of English thought on education has 
yet to be written. In the literature of education the' 
Germans have been the pioneers, and have consequently 
settled the routes; and when a track has once been ^ab- 
lished few travellers will face the risk and trouble Of 
leaving it So up to the present time, writers on the histoff* 
of European education after the Renascence have occupied 
themselves chiefly with men who lived in Germany, or 
wrote in German. But the French are at length exploring 
the country for themselves; and in time, no doubt, the. 
English-speaking races will show an interest in the thoughts 
and doings of their common ancestors. 

Wc know what toils and dangers men will encounter in* 
getting to the source of great rivers; and although, 'aft Mn 
Widgery truly says, “ the study of origins is not eveiybody^g 
business,”^ we yet may hope that students will be fouQdi 
ready to give time and trouble to an investigation *of gi^ 
interest and perhaps some utility—^the origin of the schgillk 

* TiQching pf Zjxn^ua^es in Schools^ by 11 . Widgcfy, p. ^ 
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M/s wisdom hidden by his style. 

pp 66, ff), Mulrastcr says th-tl Art selects the best a§e of 
a language to draw rules from, such as the age of Dtgnos- 
thenes in Greece and of Fully m Rome, and he goes on * 
Such a period in the English tongue 1 take to be m our 
da3rs for both the pen and *'he speech.*’ And he suggests 
that the Enghsh language, havmg reached its zenith, is seen 
to advantage, not in the writings of Shakespeare or Spenser, 
but in those of Richard Mulraster After enumerating 
the excellencies of the language, he adds: need no 

example in any of these, whereof my own penning is a 
general pattern” Here we feel tempted to exclaim with 
Armado in Lovis Labo^t^s lost (Act 5, sc. 2) ” I protest 
the schoolmaster is exceeding fantastical too too vain, too 
too vain ” He speaks elsewhere of his “ so careful, I will 
not say so cunous wnttng” {filemoniartey p 253)1 and says 
very truly: “Even some of reasonable study can hardly 
understand the couching of my sentence, and the depth of 
my conceit ” i^h , p. 235} An^ this was the death-warrant 
of his literary renown. 

§ 4 But there is good reason why Mulcaster should 
not be forgotten. When we read his books we And that 
wisdom which we are importing in the nineteenth century 
was m a great measure offered us by an Enghsh schoolmaster 
in the sixteenth The latest advances m pedagogy have 
established (i) that the end and aim of education^is t^ 
develop the faculties of the mind and body, (a) that all 
teaching processes should be carefully adapted to the 
mental constitution of the learner; (3) that the first stage in 
learning is of immense importance and requires a very high 
degree of skill in the teacher, (4) that the brain of cfiildren, 
especially of clever children, should not be subjected to 
“pressure”; (5) that childhood should not be spent in 
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Education and ''learning.** 

learning foreign languages, but that its language should be 
the njothei tongue, and its exercises should include hand 
work, especially draining, (6) that girls' education should be 
cared for no less than boys*, (7) that the only hope of im¬ 
proving our schools lies m providing training for our 
teachers. Ihese areal! icgardcd as planks in the platfoim 
of “ the new educati/ ** and these were all advocated by 
Mulcaster. 

^ 5 Before 1 po^ this out in detail I ma> remark how 
greatly education L. > suflcrcd from being coniounded with 
learning. Ihere are mteiesUng passages both in Ascham 
and Mulcastei which piove that the class ideal of the 
scholar and gentleman’* wa^ of latci growth In the fifteen 
hundreds learning was thought suitable, not for the rich, but 
tor the clever btill, learning, and therefore cducatfonT^^ 
not for the many, but the few Mulcaster considers at some 
length how the numhei ut the educated is to be kept down 
(jPoMtom, chapp 36, 37, 39), though even here he is in the 
van, and would have everyone taught to read and write 
{Positions^ chapp 5, 36) But the true problem of education 
was not laced till it was discovered that eveiy human being 
was to be considered in it. Ihia was, I thmk, hrst seen by 
Cumenius 

With this abatement we find Mulcaster*s sixteenth century 
notions not much behind our nineteenth 
§ 6. (i & 2) “ Why is It not good,” he asks, “ to have every 
part of the body and eveiy power of the soul to be fined to 
his best?” p 34*). Elsewhere he says “The end of 
education and train is to help Nature to her perlection, 

* The paging is that of the reprint. It differs slightly from that ol 
ktst edition. 
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I. Development 2. Child-study. 

II I . . . - - - - - . ..I ■ I 

which IS, when all her abilities be perfected in their habll^ 
whereunto right elements be right great htlp^ Consideration 
and judgment must wisely mark whereunto Natuie is eitheif 
evidently given or sec retly affectionate and mu^t frame an 
ediKation consonant thereto ” (.£/, p 28) 

Michelet has with justice claimed for Montugne that he 
drew the teacher’s attention from the thing to be Icaint lathe 
leatner, *'Non tobjet^ le sazotr^ mai^ h sajt\ daf riiomme ’* 
{Nos Fiis, p 170) Mulcaster a cluui to share this 
honour with his great contc mporary He leaUy laid the 
foundation of a science of education Discussmg our 
uattiial abilities he says “Wc hive a perceiving by out- 
waid sense to feel, to hear, to see, to taste sdl 

sensible things, which qualitie^is' of the outward, being 
n received As dj'p st,/tsc and examined by fanUte^ 

are delivered to nnumbranu^ and afteiward piove our gieat 
and only grounds unto fuither knowledge {El , p 32.) 
Here we see Mulcaster endeavouring to base edu^ ation, ot 
as he so well calls it, “train,” on what we receive from 
Nature Elsewheie he speaks of the three things which we 
“ find peering out of the little young souls,” vi/ “ wit to take^ 
memory to keep, and discretion to discern ” {PP ^ p. 37.) 

\ 

---- — -- 

* Mulcaster goes on to taU||hpat the brain, &c Of course he doM 
not antuipitc the di»covciicb eRaence, hut his language is ve*y difior*/ 
tni from what wc should expect from a wnter in the pre scientihffa|SO^ 
t j., To serve the turn of these two, both and motion^ Natme 

planted m our body a bratn^ the piince of all our parts, whic^ m 
spreading smews of all sorts throughout all our parts doth work ul 
those effects which either smH is seen in or net on pau ived 
(Jg/,^^32.) But much as he thinks of the body Mulcaster Is k 
motenVt ** La^t of all our soul hath in it an imperial prerqgstiv^ V 
understanding beyond sense, of judging by reason, of directing 
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3, Groundwork by best workman. 

§ 7* (3) I pointed out th'it the false ide il of the 
ilea|scence led schoolmistus to neglect children 
Mulcaster remarks that the anntnts consideied the haming 
«of children should date Iron the births but he himself 
begins with the school ige Here he has the boldness to 
pfopose that those who tcith the beginners should have the 
sma^pst nimbfi of pumls and should receive the highest 
pi} “ I he fiist grouiidivork would be Lud by the best 
woikinan,” sa}s Mulcaster ^30), here expressing a 


Ch duty towards God, for socKiy towards ixito, for conquest in 
ifrecUt us, for pu*cli in knowledge, md such other thiu s, wl creby 
It fumishcth out all moniei of ustb in this our xnortil lift, and 
bowii^cth in Itself a more excellent bciuq than to routinuc still in thi'^ 
roaming pilgnmagc ” (p 33 ) The grand thing, he s lys, is to bring 
dll ih(se abilities to peifccuon which so hcavenl} ilcnciU is begun 
by eduealion, conhrmid b) ust, p«if(ctcd with o nlininiKP whiih 
nrpwnt Ih the whole woik” (p 34 ) ‘ hature makes the bi y toward, 
'mortuie stes him folwml ** (p {5) *lhe neglect of the inateiial woild 
which his lieca f< 1 u'ts the source of tnis liief ef all kinds m the 
•'Choolroom, aul which has not yet cntutly pessedaway, would have 
beui mipossible if Muh aster’s elementary couise hod Ihcd adopted 
Is the body unde by hatuie nimble to inn, to ride, to sw.m, to fence, 
tv do an>tlnng clsi whuh liearrlh piai^ m that kind for ulhci piofit 01 
pleasure ? An 1 doth not the 1 lementary help them all forward liy pre 
1,^)1 and trim ? The hand, the car, the eye be the greatest instruments 
;mttreby the receiving and delivery of our leoin ng is chiefly executed, 
do&Dot this Llementory insUuei the hand to wiile, to di iw, topliy, 


eye to read hy letters, to discc rn by line, to judge by 1x>th, the ear 
»^call for loiu and sound with prupoition foi pleasure, wnth reason fbi 
Generally whatsoever gift Nature hath bestowed upon llie body 
^ bn brought forth or bettered by the mean of tiain for any prohtahic 
0)A whole life, doth not this Flementary both find it and foresee 
35) TAe Mofidf tkf ear^ fAe ^ tfuiru 

said the £I’/alx:than scboolm later So says the Victorian 
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4. Ho forcing of young plants 

truth which, like many truths that are not quite convenient, 
is seldom denied but almost systematically ignored* ^ 

§ 8. ('4) In the Nineteenth Century Magazine for November, 
1 838 , appeared a vigorous protest with nearly 400 signatures, 


* I wi&h some good author would write a book on Vhpopular Truthe^ 
and show how, on some subjects, wise men go on saying the same thing 
in all ages and nobody listens to them* Plato said ** In every vork 
the beginning is the most important part, es|)eciany in dealing with 
anything young and tender.” bk. ii, 377; Davies and Vaughan, 

p. 65.) And the complaints about bad grounding” prove our com* 
nion neglect of what Mulcaster urged three centuries ago : For the 

hUmeuta^u because good scholars will not alxise themselves to it, it is 
left to the meanest, and therefore to the worst. For that the first 
grounding would be handled by the best, and his reward would be 
greatest, because both his pains and his judgment should be with the 
greatest And it would easily allure sufficient men to come down so 
low, tf they might perceive that reward would rise up. No man of 
judgment will contrary tliis point, neither ran any ignorant be blamed 
for the contrary: the one seeth the thing to be but low in order, the 
other knoweth the ground to be great in laying, not only for the matter 
which the child doth learn: which is very s^U in show though great 
for process: but also for the manner of handling his wit, to hearten 
him lor afterward, which is of great moment. The first master can deal 
but with a few, the next with more, and so still upward as reason 
groweth on and receives without forcing. It is the foundation well 
and soundly laid, which makes all the upper building muster, with 
countenance and continuance. If I were to strike the stroke, as I am 
but to give counsel, the first pains truly taken diould in good^rathlie 
most liberally recompensed ; and less allowed still upward, as tbb paitfi 
diminish and the ease increaseth. Whereat no roaster hath cause to 
repine, so he may have his diildren well grounded in the Etementarh, 
Whoae imperfection at this day doth marvellously trouble both masten 
and scholars, so that we can hardly do any good, nay, scantier tell bo# 
to place the too too raw boys in any certain form, with hope to go 
WMxd orderly, the ground-work of their entry being 10 rotten UDdtt^ 
neath.” pp. a33f 4-) 
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S The elementary course. English. 

many of which earned great weight with them, gainst our 
sacrtfit 9 of education to examinattdn Our present system, 
whether good or bad, is the result of accident Winchester 
and Eton had large endowments, and naturally endeavoured 
by means of these endowments to get hold of clever boys 
first no doubt they succeeded fairly well, but other 
schools felt bound to compete for juvenile brains, and as the 
number of pnzes increased, many of our prepaiatory schools 
became mere racing stables for children destined at is or 
14 to run for “ scholarship stakes ’ 1 hus, in the scramble 

for the money all thought of education has been lost sight 
of, mjury has been done m many cases to those who have 
succeeded, still greater mjuiy to those who have failed 01 
who have from the first been considered **out of the running ” 
These very senous evils would hare been avoided had we 
taken counsel with Mulcaster “ Pity it were for so petty a 
gam to forego a greater, to win an hour m the morning and 
lose the whole day after; as those people most commonly 
do which start out of their beds too early before they be well 
awaked or know what it is o'clock, and be drowsy v^hen 
they are up for want of their sleep” (PP^ p 19, see also 
pp saflF) 

§ 9 * (5) It would have been a vast gam to all Europe if 
Mulcaster had been followed instead of Sturm He was one 
of the evhest advocates of the use of English instead of 
hat&a (see Appendix, p 534), and good reading and wnting 
m English were to be secured before Latin was begun His 
^ ^cmentaiy course included these five things * English reading, 
&lgli3h wntmg, drawing, smgmg, playing a musical mstru 
^ent If the first course weid made to occupy the school 
tM&e up to the age of 12, Mulcaster held that more would 
begone between xa and x6 than between 7 and 17 10 

B 
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6 . Girls as well as Boys. 

the ordinary way. There would be the further goiti 
that the children would not be set against learning. Because 

of the too timely onset too little is done m too long S 
and the school is made a torture, which as it brings forth 
delight m the end when learning is held fast, so should it 
pass on very pleasantly by the way, while it is in learning,"* 

33 ) 

§ lo (6) Among the many changes brought about in the 
nineteenth century we find little that can compare in impor¬ 
tance with the advance in the education of women. In the 
last century, whenever a woman exercised her mental powers 
she had to do it by stealth,t and her position was degraded 
indeed when compared not only with her descendants of 
the nineteenth century, but also with her ancestors of the 
sixteenth. This 1 know has been disputed by some authori- 
ties, by the late Professor Brewer; but to others, to 
a man who, as regai ds honesty and wisdom, has had few equals 
and no superiors m investigating the course of education, I 
mean the late Joseph Payne, this educational superiority of 
the women of Elizabeth’s time has seemed to be entirely 


* Quaint as we 6nd Mukaster in his mode of expression, the dUng ^ 
expiessed is sometimes rather what we should expect from Herbert 
Spencer than from a schoolmaster of the Renascence. I have mat w^ 
notlfing more modem in thought than the following: In time att 
learning may be brought into one tongue, and that natural so 
habitant: so that schoohng for brngues may prove needless, 
they were not needed; but it can never foU out that arts andsdenee*/ 
their right nature shall be but moat necesssiy for any commnui 
that is not given over unto too too much barburousnesS.” (iVl, 
t *'Subject to a reguIatSon IPtothat of the ancient Spartia^^ 
theft of knowledge in our sex is omy conmved at while caieftdb^ m 
onled, and if displayed [it] punished wuh disgrace." So aaj 
Barbiold, and X have mei with similar passages in other fontat# 
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7. Training: of Teachers. 

b^ond question On this point Mulraster’s evidence is 
vety valuable, and, to me at least, conclusive He not only 
** admits young maidens to learn," but says that “ custom 
stands for him,” and that “the custom of my counti} 
« , . hath made the maidens’ tram her own approved 
travail.” {FF^ p 167,) 

g tx. (7) Of all the educational refoims of the nineteenth 
century by far the most fruitful and most expansive is, in my 
opinion, the training of teachers In this as in most educa 
Honal matters, the English, though advancing, are in the 
rear. Far more is made of “ training " on the Continent and 
m the United States than m England And yet we made a 
good start Our early writers on education saw that the 
teacher has immense influence, and that to turn this influence 
to good account he roust have made a study of his profession 
and have learnt “ the best that has been thought and done ” 
in It Every occupxtion m life has a traditional capital of 
knowledge and experience, and those who intend to follow 
the business, whatever it may be, are required to go through 
some kmd of training or apprenticeship before they earn 
ifages To this rule there is but one exception In English 
dementaiy schools children are paid to “ teach ” children, 
nnd in the higher schools the beginner is allowed to blunder 
nt the expense of his first pupils into whatever skill he may 
In^ie cgcid manage to pick up But our Enghsh practice 
received no encouragement from the early Enghsh wnters, 
l^kester, Bnnsley,* and Hoole. 

i 

----- 

■ Jiflut Vrmitey (the elder) who^pamed a sister of Bishop Hall’s 'ind 
Adifay de la-Zouch (was it the Grammar Sckeolt) wati 
jlKefUiebestEo^i^ edocstion In his Cansohtum our 

published auly in the sixteen hundreds, he Mys 

H 9 
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Training college at the UniTecsitie& 

As far as 1 am aware the first suggestion of a training 
college foi teachers came from Mulcaster. He schemed 
seven special colleges at the University; and of these one 
is for teachers. Some of his suggestions, about 
“University Readers” have lately been adopted, though 
without acknowledgment; and as the University of 
Cambridge has since 1879 acknowledged the existence of 
teachers, and appointed a “ Teachers* Training Syndicate,*' 
we may perhaps in a few centucies more carry out his scheme, 
and have training colleges at Oxford and Cambridge.^ 
Some of the reasons he gives us have not gone out of date 
with his English. They are as follows:— 

“ And why should not these men (the teachers) have both 
this sufficiency in learning, and such room to rest in, thence 
to be chosen and set forth for the gommon service? Be 
either children or schools so small a portion of our 


** Amongst otliers myself having first had long experience of the mani¬ 
fold evils which grow from the ignorance of a right order uf teaching, 
and aftci wards some gracious taste of the sweetness that is to be founiS 
in the better courses truly known and practised, I have betaken me 
almost wholly, for many years unto tbU weighty work, and that not 
without much comfort, through the goodness of our blessed God.” (p. 1«) 
**And for the most part wherein any good is done, it is ordinarily effected 
by the endless vexation of the painful master, the extreme laboor and 
terror of the poor children with enduring far overmudi and long severity. 
Now whence proceedeth all this but because so few of those ^ho ondw* 
take this function are acquainted with any good method or right order 
of instruction fit for a grammar sdiool?” (p. 2.) It is sad to think 
how many generations have rince suffered from teachers unacquainted 
with any good method or right order of instruction.** And it seems to 
justify Goethe's dictum, “ Der Ettgffmdtr isteigentlich eAiwfffMAjpOw,” 
that for several generations to come this evil will be but partially abated. 

* At Cambridge (as also in London and Edinburgh) there is almif 
graining Collie for Women Teachen in Secondary Sc h ools. 
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M.’s reasons for training teachers. 

multitude ? or is the framing of young minds, and the train¬ 
ing of their bodies so mean a point of cunning ? Be school 
masters in this Realm such a paucity, as they are not even 
in good sadness to be soundly thought on ? If the chancel 
have a mmister, the belfiy hath a master: and where youth 
is, as it is eachwhere, there must be trainers, or there will be 
worse. He that will not allow of this careful provision for 
such a seminary of masters, is most unworthy either to have 
had a good master himself, or hereafter to have a good one 
for his. Why should not teachers be well provided for, to 
continue their whole life in the school, as Divines, Lawyers, 
Physicians do in their several professions ? Thereby 
judgment, cunning, and discretion will grow in them: and 
masters would prove old men, and such as Xenophon setteth 
over children in the schooling of Cyrus, Whereas now, the 
school being used but for a shift, afteiward to pass thence to 
the other professions, though it send out very sufficient men 
to them, itself remaineth too too naked, considenng the 
necessity of the thing, I conclude, therefore, that this 
trade requireth a particular college, for these four causes. 
1. First, for the subject being the mean to make or mar the 
whole £ry of our State, a. Secondly, for the number, 
whether of them that are to learn, or of them that are to 
teach. 3. Thirdly, for the necessity of the profession, which 
m^y not be spared. 4. Fourthly, for the matter of their study, 
which is comparable to the greatest professions, for language, 
for judgment, for skill how to train, for variety in all points 
Qf learning, wherein the framing of the mind, and the 
exercising of the body craveth exquisite consideration, 
beside tlfe staidness of the person.” (/’/I, pp. 348, 9.) 

§ I St Though once a celebrated man, and'moreover 
the master of Edmund Spenser. Mulcaster has been long 
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M/s Life and Writingd. 
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forgotten; but when the history of education in England« 
comes to be wntten, the historian will show that few school¬ 
masters m the fifteen hundreds or since were so enlightened 
as the first headmaster of Merchant Taylors*.'*'' 


* All we know of his life may soon be told. Rxchanl Mulca<;tei mss 
a Cumberland man of good femily, an *t^iuer borne,” as be calls him* 
self, who was at Eton, then King's CoUcge, Cambridge, then at Cbtfet 
Chorch, Oxford. His birth year was probably 1530 or 1531, and he 
became a student of Christ Church in 1555. In iSSShe settled as a 
schoolmaster m London, and was elected first headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors' School, which dates from 1561. Here he remained twenty- 
five years, ar , bU 15S6. 'Whether he then became, os H. B. WihoO 
says, sunnaster of St. Paul's, 1 cannot determme, bat **be came 
hjghmaster m 1596, and held that ofike for twelve years Though in 
1598 Elisabeth made him rector ct Stanford Rivers, there can ba no 
doubt that he did not give op the bighmastership till 1608, when he moat 
have been about 77 yean old. He died at Stanford Rivers three yean • 
later While at Merchant Taylors', nr, m 1581 and 1582, he published 
the two books which have secured for him a permanent place m the 
history of educabon in England. The first was his J^sihotu, the 
second *'Tbe first part” (and, as it proved, the only part) of his 
SlemsHtaru, Of hi$ other wrtbngs,his Cafe CMnittamts 9 eem$ to have 
been the most important, and a very interesbng quotation from it ha* 
been preserved m Robotbam's Pre&ce to the Ja$ma of Comenius} finf 
the book itself is lost: at least 1 never hea^ of a copy, and J hnVe 
sought m vam in the Bntish Museuin, and at the University Libraries 
of Oxford and Cambridge. His Ceitchumus Pauhtms is a rm boyk, 
but Rev. J H. Lupton has found and described a copy m the BodVfen 
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(1571-1635) 


*% I. The history of Education in the fifteen hundreds 
, chiefly of two very different classes of men. First we 
have the practical men, who set themselves to supply the 
general demand for instruction in the classical languages. 
This class includes most of the successful schoolmasters, such 
as Sturm, Trotzendorf, Neander, and the Jesuits. The other 
class were thinkers, who never attempted to teach, but 
merely gave form to truths which would in the end affect 
teaching. These were especially Rabelais and Montaigne. 

§ a. With the sixteen hundreds we come to men who 
have earned for themselves a name unpleasant in our ears, 
.although It might fittingly be applied to all the greatest 
l^tatefactors of the human race I mean the name of 
These men were not successful ; at least they 
^iHtemad unsuccessful to their contemporaries, who conuasted 
promised results with the actual. But their efforts were 
bf no means thrown away: and posterity at least, has 
^nphnowledged its obligations to them. One sees now that 
r|wco&ld hardly have expected justice in their own time, 
w is safe to adopt the customary plan; it is safe to speculate 
gtoi^ that plan may and should be altered; but it is dangerous 
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Principles of the Innovators. 

to attempt to tianblate new thought into new action, and 
boldly to advance without a track, trusting to pnnciples 
which may, like the rompass, show you the light direction, 
but, like the compass, will give \ou no hint of the obstacles 
that he before you 

The chief demands made by the Innovators have been; 
ist, that the study of thin^ should precede, or be united 
with, the study of words (v. Appendix, p, 538); and, that 
knowledge should be communicated, where possible, by 
appeals to the senses, 3rd, that all linguistic study should 
begin with that of the mother tongue; 4th, that T^tm and 
Greek should be taught to such boys only as would be likely 
to complete a learned education; sth, that physical educa¬ 
tion should be attended to in all classes of society for the 
sake of health, not simply with a view to gentlemanly 
accomplishments; 6th, that a new method of teaching 
should be adopted, framed “ according to Nature.” 

Their notions of method have, of course, been very 
various, but their systems mostly agree in these 
particulars:— 

I. They proceed from the concrete to the abstract, giving 
some knowledge of the thing itself before the rules which 
refer to it. 2. They employ the student in analysing matter 
put before him, rather than in working synthetically 
according to precept, 3 They require the student to teach 
himself cenA investigate for himself under the superinteadence 
and guidance of the master, rather than be taught by the 
mastei and receive anything on the master’s authority, 
4. They rely on the interest excited in the pupil by the 
acquisition of knowledge, and renounce coercion. 5. Only 
that which is understood may be committed to memoT>* 
{v. sufra^p. 74, n) 
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R.’s Address to the Diet 

g 3. The first of the Innovators was Wolfgang Ratichius, 
who, o^dly enough, is known to posterity by a name he and 
his contemporaries never beard of. His father’s name was 
Radtk^ or Ratk^, and the son having received a University 
education, translated this into Ratichius. With our usual 
impatience of redundant syllables, we have attempted to 
reduce the word to its original dimensions, and in the 
pror-'s have hit upon Raiichy which is a new name 
.^ethcr. 

Ratke (to adopt the true form of the original) was con¬ 
nected, as Basedow was a hundred and fifty years later, 
with Holstein and Hamburg. He was bom at Wilster in 
Holstein in 1571, and studied at Hamburg and at the 
University of Rostock. He afterwards travelled to 
Amsterdam and to England, and it was perhaps owing to 
his residence in this countt)^ that he was acquainted with the 
new philosophy of Bacon. We next hear of him at the 
Electoral Diet, held as usual'in Fiankfurt-on-Main, in 1612. 
He was then over forty years old, and he had elaborated a 
new scheme for teaching. Uke all inventors, he was fully 
impressed with the importance of his discovery, and he sent 
to the assembled Princes an address, in which he undertook 
some startling performances. He was able, he said: (i) to 
teach young or old Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, or other 
lan^pages, in a very short time and without any difficulty; 
(2) to ^tablish schools in which all arts should be taught 
and extended; (3) to introduce and peaceably establish 
throughout the German Empire a uniform speech, a uniform 
government, and (still more wonderful) a uniform religion. 

g 4. Nftturally enough the address arrested the 
attention of the Princes. The ligndgiaf I^wis of Darm 
stadt thought the matter worthy of examination, and he 
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At Augsburg^. At Koethen. 

deputed two learned men, Jung and Helwig, to confer wid; 
Ratke. Their report was entirely favourable^ and tbey did 
all they could to get for Ratke the means of carrying his 
scheme into execution. ** We are,” writes Helwig," in bond 
age to Latin. The Greeks and Saracens would never have 
done so much for posterity if they had spent their youth In 
acquiring a foreign tongue. We must study our own 
language, and then sciences. Ratiebius has discovered the 
art of teaching according to Nature. By his method, 
languages will be quickly learned, so that we shall have time 
for science; and science will be learned even better still, at 
the natural system suits best with science, which is the study 
of Nature." Moved by this report the Town Council Oi 
Augsbuig agreed to give Ratke the necessary power ovet 
their schools, and accompanied by Helwig, be accordingly 
went to Augsburg and set to work. But the good folks d 
Augsburg were like children, who expect a plant as soon as 
they have sown the seed. They were speedily dissatisfied^ 
and Ratke and Helwig left Augsburg, the latter much di&t 
couraged but still faithful to his friend. Ratke went to 
Frankfurt again, and a Commission was appointed to con¬ 
sider his proposals, but by its advice Ratke was “^^wed to 
try elsewhere" 

§ 5. He would never have had a fair ch'ance no^ 

had a firm hiend in the Duchess Dorothy of Weimar. ThCDa 
os now, we find Wt^men taking the lead in everything whicb 
promises to improve education, and this good Duchess 
for Ratke and tested his method by hersejf taking lessOhs of 
him in Hebrew, With this adult pupil his plans see^ to 
have answered well, and she always continued hu admim 
and advocate. By her advice her brother, Prince Lewis 
Anhalt-Koethen, decided that the great discovery should!^ 
^belost for want of a fair trial; So he called Ratke to Koetlk^ 
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Failure at Koethen. 

and complied with all his demands. A band of teachers 
sworn to secrecy were first of all instructed m the art by 
lUtke himselfl Neict, schools with very costly appliances 
provided, and lastly some 500 little Koctheners—boys 
and girls—were collected and handed over to Ratke to woik 
his wonders with. 

§ 6. It never seems to have occurred either to Ratke or 
his friends or the Prince that all the pnnciples and methods 
that ever were or ever win be established could not enable a 
yiw ' nthout experience to organize a school of 500 children. 

..icn who had never been m the water might just as well 
plunge into the sea at once and trust to his knowledge of 
the laws of fluid pressure to save him from drowning. There 
tect endless details to be settled which would bewilder any 
one without experience. Some years ago school-buildings 
. were piovided for one of our county schools, and the council 
consulted a master of great experience who strongly urged 
them not to start as they had intended with 300 boys. “ J 
would not undertake such a thing/' said he. When pressed 
fbr his reason, he said quietly, " I would not be responsible 
for the boour I have no doubt Ratke had to come down 
from his pnnciples and his new method to deal with 
numberless little questions of caps, bonnets, late children, 
broken windows, and the like \ and he was without the tact 
Ith4 the experience which enable many ordinary men and 
women, who know nothing of pnnaples, to settle such . 
iUlMtteni satisfoctonly. 

% y. Years afterwards there was another thinker much 
‘psore profound and influential than Ratke, who was quite 
^ incoihpetent to organize. I mean Pestalozzi. But 
jPfesbdOzzi had one great advantage over Ratke. He 
'ithadied all his assistants to bun by inspirmg them with 

t 
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German in the scbooL R.’s services. 

love and reverence of himself. This made up for many • 
deficiencies. But Ratke was not like the fatherly, self- 
sacrificing PestalozzL He leads us to suspect him of being 
an impostor by making a mystery of his invention, and he 
never could keep the peace with his assistants. 

§ 8. So, as might have been expected, the grand ex¬ 
periment failed. The Prince, exasperated at being placed 
in a somewhat ridiculous position, and possibly at the 
serious loss of money into the bargain, revenged himself on 
Ratke by throwing him into prison, nor would he release 
him till he had made him sign a paper in which he admitted 

that he had undertaken more than he was able to fulfil. 

% 

§ 9. This was no doubt the case; and yet Ratke had 
done more for the Prince than the Prince for Ratke. In 
Kocthdh had been opened the first German school in which 
the children were taught to make a study of the German 
language. 

Ratke never recovered from his failure at Koethen, and 
nothing memorable is recorded of him afterwards. He 
died in 1635. 

§ 10. Much was written by Ratke; much has been 
written about him; and those who wish to know more than 
the few particulars I have given may find all they want in 
Raumer or Barnard, llie Innovator failed in gaining the 
applause of his contemporaries, and he does not §eera», to 
stand high in the respect of posterity; but he >vas a pioneer, 
in the art of didactics, and the rules which Raumer has 
gathered from the Methodus InsHtuHonis nova. . . , 
Ratuhii et RaHckianorunty published by Rhenius ,at 
Leipzig in 1636, raise some of the most interesting points 

^ to which a teacher's attention can be directed. I will ^ 

« 

therefore state them, and say briefly what I think of them* 
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X. Follow Nature. 2. One thing at a time. 

§ II. L y>i everything we should follarv the order of 
Nature^ There ts a certain natural sequence along which the 
human intelligence moves in acquiring: knowledge, Thu 
sequent must be studied^ and instruction must be based on 
the knowledge of iU 

Here, as in all teachmg of the Reformers, we find 
“ Nature ” used as if the word stood for some definite idea. 
From the time of the Stoics we have been exhorted to 
“ follow Nature.” In more modem times the demand was 
well formulated by Pious of Mirandola: “Take no heed 
what thing many men do, but what thing the very law of 
bfatuiCy what thing very reason^ what thing our Lord Himself 
showeth thee to be done.” (Trans, by Sir I'homas More, 
quoted in Seebohm, Oxford Rrformers^ 

Pope, alwa>s happy in expression but not always clear in 
talks of— 

** Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 
dne dear, unchanged, and universal light.’* 

(Essay on C., i, 70.) 

But as Dr. W. T. Harris has well pointed out {St Louis^ 
Mo,, School Report, ’78, ’79, p. 217), with this word “Nature” 
wnters on education do a great deal of juggling. Some 
times they use it for the external world, including in it man’s 
unoonsetous growth, sometimes they make it stand for the 
ideaL What sense docs Ratke attach to it? One might 
have some difficulty in determining. Perhaps the best 
meaning we can nowadays find for his rule is : study 
P^ckology, 

§ 12. 11 . One thing at a time. Master one subject 
before ydu take up another. For each language master a 
single book. Go over it again and again till you have 
completely made it your own. 


no 
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3. Over and over again. ^ 

In its crude form this rule could not be carried ouL 
the attempt were made the results would be no better than 
from the six months’ course of Terence under Ratke. It b 
“against all Nature” to go on hammering away at one 
thing day after day without any change; and there is a 
point beyond which any attempt at thoroughness must end 
m simple stagnation. The rule then would have two fatal 
drawbacks: ist, it would lead to monotony; and, it would 
require a completeness of learning which to the young 
would be impossible. But in these days no one follovrs 
Ratke. On the other hand, concentration in study is often 
neglected, and our time-tables afford specimens of the most 
ingenious mosaic work, in which everything has a place, but 
in so small a quantity that the learners never find out what 
each thing really is. School subjects are like the clubs of 
the eastern ta\e, which did not give out their medicinal 
properties till the patient got warm m the use of them. 

When a good hold on a subject has once been secured, 
short study, with considerable intervals between, may suffice 
to keep up and even increase the knowledge already 
obtained; but in matters of any difficulty, in a new 
language, no start is ever made without allotting to it much 
more than two or three hours a week. It is perhaps a 
mistake to suppose that if a good deal of the language may 
be leamt by giving it ten hours a week, twice that amount 
might be acquired in twenty hours. It is a much greater 
mistake if we think that one-fifth of the amount mi^t bn' 
acquired m two hours. 

§ r 3 . 111. The same thing should he treated over ani. 
over again. * ^ 

This is like the Jesuits’ J^epetiiio Mater Studtorum ; and ^ 
same notion was well developed 200 years later by JacotoW 
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By Ratke’s application of this rule some odd results were 
pTo^c^. Tbs little Koetheners were drilled for German 
in a book of the Bible (Genesis was selected), and then for 
JLadn m a play of Terence 

Unlike many ** theoretical notions ” this precept of Ratke's 
comes more and more mto favour as the schoolmaster 
increases in age and experience. But we must be careful to 
take our pupils with us y and this repeating the same thing 
over and over may seem to them what marking time would 
seem to soldiers who wanted to inarch. Even more than 
the last rule this is open to the objections that monotony is 
deadening, and perfect attainment of anything but words 
y assible In keeping to a subject then we must not rely 
/Simple repetition The rule now accepted is thus stated 
, Diesterweg —“ Every subject of instruction should be 
viewed from as many sides as possible, and as varied 
exercises as possible should be set on one and the saijic 
thing” The ait of the master is shown m disguising 
repetition and bringing known things into new connection, 
so that they may partially at least retain their freshness 
§ 14 IV First let the mether tongue be studied, mid 
teaeh everything through the mother to^ue, so that the 
Itamer^s attention may not be dtverted to the language 

We saw that Sturm, the leading schoolmaster of Renas¬ 
cence, tried to suppxess the mother-tongue and substitute 
Xatin for it. Against this a vigorous protest was made in 
this country by Mulcaster. And our language was never 
conquered by a foreign language, as German was conquered 
ftrst by Latin and then by French But *‘the tongues*' 
baiCe always had the lion’s share of attention in the school 
rf)dm, and though rAsvny have seen and Milton has said 
”our understanding cannot in this body found itself 
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5. Nothing on compulsion. 

but on sensible things*” this truth is only now making its 
way into the <'choolroom. Hitherto the foundattpn has 
hardly been laid before “the schoolmaster has stept in 
and staid the buildup by confounding the language.*'* 
Ratke’s protest against this will always be put to his credit 
in the history of education. 

§ 15. V. Everything without constraint “The young 
should not be beaten to make them learn or for not having 
learnt. It is compulsion and stripes that set young people 
against studying. Boys are often beaten for not having 
learnt, but they would have learnt had they been well 
taught. The human understanding is so formed that it 
has pleasure in receiving what it should retain. and this 
pleasure you destroy by your harshness. Where the master 
IS skilful and judicious, the boys will take to him and to 
their lessons. Folly lurks indeed in the heart of the child 
and must be driven out with the rod; but not by the 
teacherP 

Here at least there is nothing original in Ratke’s precept 
A goodly array of authoiities have condemned learning 
“ upon compulsion.” This array extends at legist as far as 


* Letlures and Essays' English tn Sehcdls\ii R. Seeley, p. 2S2. 
El^where in the same lecture (p. 229) Professor Seeley says: **The 
schoolmaster might set this right Every boy that enters the school is 
a talking creature. He is a performer, in his small degree, upon the 
same instrument as Milton and Shakespeare Only do not sacrifice 
advantage. Do not try by artificial and laborious processes to give 
hhn % pew knowledge before yon have developed that which he has 
already. Train and perfect the gift of speech, unfold all that is in it, 
and you tram at the same time the power of thought and tbp power of 
intellectual sympathy, you enable your pupil to thmk the thoughts and 
to delight in the words of great philosophers and poets.’* I wish ihu 
lecture were published separately. • 
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6. Nothing to be learnt by heart 

from Plato to Bishop Dupanloup the c-ise of the 

mind, ^o study pursued under rompu^ion remains rooted 
in the memory,” says Plato * “ Everything depends,” says 
t)tt]^nloup, “on what the teacher induces his pupils to do 
fndy for authority is not constraint—it ought to be 
inseparable from respect and devotion I will respea 
hunan liberty in the <-mallest child” As far as I ha\t 
o^iserved there is only one class of persons whom the 
luthonties from Plato to Ilupanloup have failed to 
scmvince, and that is the schoolmastcis This is the class 
to which 1 have belonged, and I should not be prepared to 
take Plato’s counsel “ Bring up your boys m their studies 
without constiaint and in a playfiil manner ” (Ib ) At the 
same lime 1 see the importance of self activity, and there is 
no sue h thing as self activity upon compulsion You can 
no more hurry thought with the cane than you can hurry a 
snail with a pin So without interest there can be no 
proper learning. Interest must be aroused—even in Latin 
e>raiumar But if they cxiuld choose their own occupation, 
the bo>s, however interested m their woik, would probably 
find something else more interesting still Wc cannot get 
on, and never shill without the must, 

§ i6 VI Nothing may be learnt by heart 
It has alw lys been a common mistake in the schoolroom 
to confound the power of running along a sequence ol 
sounds with a mastery of the thought with which those 
sounds should be connected But, as I have remarked 
elsewhere {supra^ p 74, note;, the two things, though different, 
are not opposecL Too much is likely to he made of learn 
ing by heart, for of the two things the pupils find it the 

* Pep vii, 536, adf, D ivies and Vaughan, p ‘2(14. 
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7. Uniformity. 8. Ne modus rei ante rem. 

easier, and the teacher the more easily tested. We may, 
however, giiaid against the abuse without giving up ttie use. 
§ 17. VII.* Um fin miiy in all tiling 
Both in the way of learning, and in the books, and the 
rules, a unilorin method should be observed, says Ratke* 
'fhe right plan is foi the learner to acquire familiar 
knowledge of one subject or part of a subje^:!, and then use 
this for comparison when he learns beyond it. If the same 
method of learning is adopted throughout, this will render 
comparison more easy and more striking f 
§ 18. VllI The thing itself should come firsts then 
whatever explains it 

To those who do not with closed eyes cling to the 
method of their predecessors, this rule may seem founded 
on common-sense. Would any one but a “ teacher,” or a 
writer of school books, ever think of making children who 
do not know a word of Frencli, learn about the French 
accents? And yet what Ratke said 350 years ago has not 
been disproved since: “Accidens rei priusquam rem ipsam 
quaerere prorsus absonum et absurdum esse videtur,” 
which 1 take to mean * “ Beiore the learner has a notion 
of the thing itself, it is folly to worry him about its accidents 
or even its propeities, essential or unessential, Ne modus 
rei ante w/i.J 


'I • 

* In Bubson {DUttonnairi^ No. 7 is **Thf* children must have 
frequent play, and a break after every lesson. ” Rauiner connects this 
with No. 6, and ** breaks were rendered necessary Ratke’s 

plan, which kept the learners far too silent.” 

+ In the matter of grammar Ratke*s advice, so long disi£garded, has 
recently been followed in the ** Parallel Grammar Series,” published 
by Messrs. Sonnenschein. 

t 1 he ordinaiy teaching of almost every subject ofler^ illustraticnis of 
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9. Per inductionem omnia. 

This rule of Ratke’s warns teachers against a very 
commvn mistake. The subject is to them in full view, 
and they make the most minute observations on it But 
these things cannot be seen by their pupils; and even if the 
beginner could see these minutiae, he would hnd in them 
neither interest nor advantage. But when we apply Ratke's 
principle more widely, we find ourselves involved in the 
great question whether our method should l>e based on 
synthesis or analysis, a question which Ratke's method did 
not settle for us. 

§ 19. IX. Everything iy expedience and examination 
of the parts. Or as he states the rule in l^tin: Eir 
inductionem et experimentum omnia. 

Nothing was to be received on authority, and this 
disciple of Bacon went beyond his master and took for his 
motto: Vetusias cesstf^ ratio vicit (“ Age hab yielded, reason 
prevailed”); as if reason must be brand-new, and truth 
might wax old and be ready to vanish away. 


the neglect of this principle. Take, the way in which children are 
usually taught to read. First, they have to say the alphabet—a very 
ea^ task as it seems to us, but if we met with a strange word of 
inteniy*tix and that not a compound word, but one of which 

every syllable was new to us, we might luve some difficulty m 
remembeqng it. And yet such a word would be to us what the 
alphabet is to a child. When he can perform this feat, he is next 
required to learn the visual symbols of the sounds and to connect these 
with the vocal symbols. Some of the vocal symbols bring the child in 
contact with the sound itself, but most aie simply conventional. What 
notion doe^the child get of the aspirate from the name of the letter A t 
Having learnt twenty-six visual and twenty-six vocal ^mbols, and 
connected them together, the child pnaily comeA to the sounds (over 40 
in number) whuh the symbols are supposed to represent. 
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R’s method for language. 

§ 20 From these rules of his we see that Ratke did 
much to iormuhte the mam pnnciplcs of Didacticss He 
also dcscrvca to be remembered among the methodi/ers 
who have tackled the problem —how to teach a language 

At Kothen the instructor of the lowest class had to talk 
with the children, and to take pains with their pronunciation. 
When they knew their letters (Ickelsanier*s pi in for readmg 
Ratke seems to have neglected) the teacher lead the Book 
of Genesis through to them, each chapter ti^ice over, requir 
mg the children to follow with eje and finger Ihen the 
teaeher began the chapter igiin, and read about lour lines 
only, which the children read after him When the book liad 
been worked over m this way, the children were required to 
read it through without assistance Reading once secured, 
the master proceeded to grammar He explained, say, what 
a substantive was, and then showed instances in Genesis, 
and next required the children to point out others In 
this way the grammar was venfied throughout from Genesis, 
and the pupils were exercised in declining and conjugating 
words taken from the Book 

When they advanced to the study of I atm, they were 
given a ttanslaiion of a play of Terence, and worked 
over It seveial times before they were shown the Latm 

The master then translated the play to them, each half- 
hour's work twice over At the next reading, the master 
translated the first half-hour, and the boys translated the 
same piece the second Having thus got through the play, 
they began s^ain, and only the boys translated After this 
there was a course of grammar, which was applied to the 
Terence, as the grammar of the mother tongue had been 
to Genesis i^inally, the pupils were put through a course 
of exercises, m which they had to turn mto Latin sentences 
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R.’s method and Ascham’s. 

imitated from the Terence, and differing ftom the original 
*only ia the number or person used. 

Raumer gives other particulars, and quotes largely from 
the almost unreadable account of Kromayer, one of Ratke's 
followers, in order that we may liave, as he says, a notion of 
>die tediousness of the method. No doubt anyone who has 
followed me hitherto, will consider that this point has been 
brought out already with sufficient distinctness, 

§ 31 . When we com|}are Ratke’s method with Ascham’s, 
we find several points of agreement. Ratke would begin 
the study of a language by taking a model book, and work¬ 
ing through it with the pu])il a great many times. Ascham 
did the same. Each lecture according to his plan would 
be gone over “ a do^cn times at the least.” Both construed 
to die pupil instead of requiring him to make out the sense 
for liimself. Both Ratke and Ascham taught grammar not 
^ by itself, but in connection with the model book. 

But the points of difference are still more striking. In 
one respect Ratke’s plan was weak. It gave the pupils 
little to do, and made no use of the pen. Ascham’s was 
better in this and also as a training in accuracy. Ascham 
was, as 1 have pointed out, a “complete retainer.” Ratke 
was a “ rapid impressionist.” His system was a good deal 
like that which had great vogue in the early part of this 
c^tury as the “ Hamiltonian System.” From the first the 
toguage was to be laid on ** very thick,” in the belief that 
** some of it was sure to stick.” The impressions would be 
^ight, and there would at first be much confusion between 
which had a superficial resemblance, but accuracy 
it ivas thotight would come in time. 

, § 33. The contest between the two schools of thought 
^ which Ascham and Ratke may be taken as representatives 
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Slow progress in methods. 

has continued till now, and within the last few yeais both 
parties have made great advances m method, dut in 
nothing does piogiess seem slower than in education; and 
the plan of grammar-teaching in vogue fifty vears ago was 
inferior to the methods advocated by the old wiitcrs • 


* Sec Mr. E E, BowenS vigorous essay on “Tcnching by tncaos of 
Grammar,*’ in ayt on a Libetal hdiuation^ i8c>7 

I hive returned to the subject of language leiinuig in § 15 of Ja oiet 
va the Scl j agt 426. 
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(1592-1671.) 


§ I, One of the most ho]}eful signs of the improvement 
of education is the rapid advance in the last thirty years of 
the fame of Comenius, and the growth of a large literature 
about the man and his ideas. Twenty-three years ago^ when 
I first became interested in him, his name was hardly known 
beyond Germany. In English there was indeed an ex¬ 
cellent life of him prefixed to a translation of his School oj 
Infancy; but this work, by Daniel Benham (London, 1858), 
had not then, and has not now, anything like the circulation it 
d^rves. A much more successful book has been Professor 
S. S. Laurie's John Amos Cotnmius (Cambridge University 
Press), and this is known to most, and should be to all, 
English students of education. By the Germans and 
French''Comenius is now recognised as the man who first 
treated education in a scientific spirit, and who bequeathed 
the rudiments of a science to later ages. On this account 
the great library of pedagogy at Ixipzig has been named in 
his hono'dr the “ Comenius Stiftung." 

§ 2. John Amos Komensky or Comenius, the son of a 
miller, who belonged to the Moravian Brethren, was born, 
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Early years. His first book. 

at the Moravian villat^c of Niunic, m 1593 Of his early 
life we know nothing but what he himself tells us m the 
toHowing pabj-ige -“Losing both my parents while I was 
yet a child, I began, thiough the neglect of my guaidians, 
but at sixteen >ears of age, to taste of the Latin tongue.. 
Yet, by the goodness of God, that taste bied such a thirst 
111 me, that 1 ceased not from that time, by U1 means and 
endeavours, to labour for the repairing of my lost years, 
and now not only lor m)sclf, but for the good of others 
also. I or I could not but pit> others also in this respett, 
especially in my own nation, which is too slothful and 
careless m matter of learning Thereupon I was continually 
lull of thoughts toi the finding out of ^come means whereby 
more might be inflamed with the love of learning, and 
whereby learning itself mi/ht be made moic compendious, 
both in matter of the charge and cost, and of the labour 
belonging thereto, that so the youth might be brought by 
a more easy method, unto some notable profit lency in 
learning ” * With these thoughts in his head, he pursued 
his studies in several German towns, espe ci illy at Herbom 
m Nassau Here he saw the Report on Ratke’s method 
published m 1612 for the Universities of Jena and Giessen; 
and we find him shortly afterwards writing his first hook, 
Grammatics faahorts Piacepta, which was published at 
Frag m 1616 On his return to Morivia, he was appointed 
to the Brethren’s school at Prerau, but (to use his own 
words) ‘‘being shoitly after at the ige of twenty four called 
to the service of the C hurcb, because tkaf dwtne Junctum 
challenged all my endeavours (divinumque HOC AGE prse 
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Troubles. Exile. 

oculis erat)”these schulaslic cares were laid aside.* His 
^storal charge was at Fulneck, the headquarters of the 
Brethren. As such it soon felt the effects of the Battle of 
•Prag, being in the following year (1621) taken and 
laundered by the Spaniards. On this occasion Comenius 
lost his MSS. and almost everything he possessed. The 
year after his wife died, and then his only child. In 1624 
all Protestant ministers were banished, and in 1627 a new 
decree extended the banishment to Protestants of every 
description. Comenius bore up against wave after wave 
of calamity with Christian courage and resignation, and 
his writings at this period were of great value to his fellow- 
sufferers. 

§ 3. For a time he found a hiding-place in the family 
of a Bohemian nobleman, Baron Sadowsky, at Slaupna, in 
the Bohemian mountains, and in this retirement, his atten 
'Hon was again directed to the science of teaching. 'Fhc 
Baron had engaged Stadius, one of the proscribed, to 
educate his three sons, and, at Stadius' request, Comenius 
wrote “some canons of a better method,” for his use. We 
find hnn, too, endeavouring to enrich the literature of his 
mother-tongue, making a metrical translation of the Psalms 
of David, and even writing imitations of Virgil, Ovid, and 
Cato’s Distkhs, 

Tn 1627, however, the persecution waxed so hot, that 
Ctftncnius, with most of the Brethren, liad to flee their 
’OOilrttry, never to return. On crossing the border, Comenius 
and the exiles who accompanied him knelt down, and 


j I 

* Prefab to Piodtonius^ first edition, p. 40; second edition (1659), 
p. 78. The above is ilartlib’s translalion, see A RtfynHatton 4/ 
pp. 47’ 
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urayed that God would not buffer His truth to fail out of 
their native land 

§ 4 Comeniub had now, as Michelet «-ays, lost his country 
and found his country which was the world. Many of the 
banished, and Comemus among them, settled at the Polish 
town of Les/na, or, as the Germans call it, Lissa, near the 
Silesian frontier Here there was an old established school 
of the Brethren, m which Comentus found eniplo>ment 
Once more engaged in education, he earnestly set about 
improving the traditional methods As he himself says,* 
“Being by God’s permission banished my country with 
divers others, and forced for my sustenance to apply myself 
to the instruction of youth, I gave my mind to the perusal ot 
diveis authors, and lighted upon many which in this age have 
made a beginning m reforming the method of studies, as 
Ratichms, Helvtcus, Rhemus, Ritteius, Glaumius, Csecilius, 
and who indeed should have had the hist places Joannes 
Valentinus Andreaa, a man of a nimble and clear brain; 
as also Campanella and the Lord Verulam, those famous 
restorers of philosophy,—by reading of whom I was raised 
111 good hope, that at last those so many various sparks 
would conspire into a flame, yet observing here and there 
some defects and gaps as it were, I could not contain 
myself from attempting something that might rest upon an 
immovable foundation, and which, if it could be once found 
out, should not be subject to any rum. Theref6re, after 
many workings and tossings of my thoughts, by reducing 
everything to the immovable laws of Nature, 1 lighted upon 


* Prehce to Prodrornm^ first edition, p. 40; second edition, p. 79 
A p. 47. 
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my Didactica Magna, which shows the art of readily and 
solidly> teaching all men all things.’* 

§ 5. This work did not immediately see the light, but 
in 1631 Comenius published a book which made him and 
the little Polish town where he lived known throughout 
Europe and beyond it. This was the Janua Linguarutn 
Reserata, or “ Gate of Tongues unlocked.” Writing about 
it many years afterwards he says that he never could have 
imagined that that little work, fitted only for children {puerile 
isfud opusculurn), would have been received with applause 
by all the learned world. Letters of congratulation came 
to him from every quarter; and the work was tianslated 
not only into Greek, Bohemian, Polish, Swedish, Belgian, 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, Hungarian, but also into 
Turkish, Arabic, Persian, and even “ Mongolian, which is 
familiar to all the East Indies.” (Dedication of Schola 
Ludus in vol. i. of collected works.) 

§ 6. Incited by the applause of the learned, Comenius 
now planned a scheme of univeisal knowlc<lgc, to impait 
which a series of works would have to be written, far 
exceeding what the resources and industry of one man, 
however great a scholar, could produce. He therefore 
looked about for a patron to supply money for the support 
of himself and his assistants, whilst these works were in 
progress, “The vastness of the labours I contemplate,” 
he writes to a Polish nobleman, “ demands that I should 
have a wealthy patron, whether we look at their extent, or 
at the necessity of securing assistants, or at the expenses 
generally.” 

§ 7. At I^szna there seemed no prospect of his ob¬ 
taining the aid he required; but his fame now procured him 
invitations from distant countries. First he received a call 
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Samuel Harthb. 

to noprove the schools of Sweden Al+er declining this 
he was induced by his English Inends to under^ke a 
journey to London, where Parliament had shown its interest 
m the matter of education, and had employed Ilartlib,* an 
enthusiastic admirer of Comcnius, to attem[t a reform 
Probably through his family connections, llaithb was on 
intimate terms with Comemus, and he bid much influence 


*\ery interesting are the ‘‘iinmeisuriblc lalmra and intellectual 
efforts*’ of Master Samuel lUrtlib, whom Milton addresses is ** a person 
sent hither by some good providence from i far counti}, to be the 
occasion and mritcment of greit good to this island ** {Of Eduioiton^ 
A D 1644 ) See Misson’s It/e of MtlU vol 111, also hi graphical and 
bibhographicil account of IlartUb by H Dircks, 1865 Hattlib*s 
mother was English Ills father, when dnven out of Pol ind liy triumph 
of the Jesuits, settled at Flbmg, where there was an Enghsh ** Coinpinyof 
Merchants * with John Dury for their diapiain Ilaitlib came to 
England not Utcr than 1628, and devoted himself to the furtherance of a 
variety of schemas for the pubhc good H« was one of those rare 
beings who labour to promote the schemes of others a& if th^ were their 
own He could, as he says, ** amtnl ute but little ” himself, hut ** being 
carn< d forth to watch for the opportunities of provokmg others, who 
can do more, to improve their talent^ I have found eapeiiment illy that 
my endeavours have not been without effect (Quoted Dircks, p. 
66 ) The philoso( hy of Bacon seemed to have introduced an age of 
boundless improvement, and men like Comemus, Hartlib, Petty, and 
Dury, caught the first unchecked enthusiasm ** There is scarce one 
day,” so Hartlib wrote to Robert Boyle, **and one hour of the daj or 
night, being bnm full with all manner of objects of the most public and 
universal nature, but my voul is crying out ‘ Phosphore reddc diem ^ 
Quidgaudia no»tra motans? Phosphore redde diem ” 

But in this world Hartlib looked in vam for the day The mcome of 
;fjooayeBr allowed him by Pailiament was in arnars at 

Restoration, and he had then nothing to hope His list years w6rt 
attended by much phjsical suffering and by extreme poverty He died 
as Evelyn thought at Oxford m 1662, but thi** is uncertain 
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on his career It would seen) that Pomcnm^ though 
never twed of (orming magnificent schemes, hung back from 
putting anything into a definite shape After the api>ear 
B,nee of the Janua Ltnguarum Reserata^ he planned a /anua 
Rerum^ and even allowed that title to appear in “the list 
of new books to come foith at the next Mart at Frankford " * 
'But again he hesitated, and withdrew the announcement. 
Here Hartlib came in, and forced him into print without 
bis intending or e\cn knowing it (“prster meiin spem et 
me inconsulto”, preface to Conatuton Panscphiiomm 
Dduadatio^ 1 ^ 3 ^) Hartbb begged of Comcnius a sketch 
of his great s( heme, and with apologies to the author for 
not awaiting his consent, he publi<;hed it at Oxford in 1637, 
under the title of Conaiuum Comemanorum Prffludia 
Comenius arc epted the fatt accomph with the best grace he 
could- pleased at the stir the book made m the learned 
world, but galled by enticisms, especially by doubts of his 
enthodoxy. lo refute the cavillers, he wrote a tract called 
'Conaiuum Pafisopkiuorum Dtlucidaito which was publishtd 
in 1638 In 1639 Hartlib issued in London a new duo 
dceimo edition of the Praludta (or, as he then called it, 
Prodromus) and the DilucidatWy adding a dissertation by 
Comenius on the study of 1 atm Now, when eveiything 
seemed ripe for a change m education, and Comenius 
himself was on his way to England, Harthb translated tl e 
Prodromus, and when Comenius had come he published it 
with the title, A Rejormatton of Schools, 1642 f 
% 8. It was no doubt by Haitlib’s influence that 


* OtiuiidaitOs Il'irtlib’b tnns , p 63 

t The lUlt/MdoHon, as he calls it, is iddcd All tli buoks aboi< 
weationed ate m the T ibtiry of the lintish Museum umhi ^ wittsky 
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C. in London. Parliamentary schemes. 

Parliament had b^n led to summon Comenius, and at any 
other time the visit might have been “ the occasion of great 
good to this island,” but inter arma siknt tnagistriy and 
Comenius went away again. This is the account he himself 
has left us:— 

When seriously proposing to abandon the thorny studies 
of Didactics, and pass on to the pleasing studies of philo¬ 
sophical truth, 1 find myself again among the same thorns. 
. • . After the Fansopkia Prodromus had been published 
and dispersed through various kingdoms of Europe, many 
of the learned approved of the object and plan of the work, 
but despaired of its ever being accomplished by one man 
alone, and therefore advised that a college of learned men 
should be instituted to carry it into effect. Mr. S. Hardib, 
who had forwarded the publication of the Pansophia Pro¬ 
dromus in England, laboured earnestly in this matter, and 
endeavoured, by every possible means, to bring together for 
this purpose a number of men of intellectual activity. And 
at length, having found one or two, he invited me also, with 
many very strong entreaties. My people having consented 
to the journey, I came to I^ondon on the very day of the 
autumnal equinox (September 32, 1641), and there at 
last learnt that I had been invited by the order ©f the 
Parliament But as the Parliament, the King having then 
gone to Scotland [August 10], was dismissed for a three 
months’ recess [not quite three months, but from Seiitemfier 
9 to October 20], I was detained there through the 
winter, ray friends mustering what pansophic apparatus they 
could, though it was but slender. , . , The Parliament 
meanwhile, having re-assembJed, and our presence being 
known, I had orders to wait until they should have sufficient 
leisure from other business to appoint a Commission of 
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C. driven away by Civil War, 

learned and wise men from their body for hearing us and 
considering the grounds of our design. They communicated 
also beforehand their thoughts of assigning to us some 
college with its revenues, whereby a certain number of 
learned and industrious men called from all nations might 
be honourably maintained, either for a term of years or in 
perpetuity. There was even named for the purpose 
Savcy in I-^ndon; Winchester College out of London was 
named; and again nearer the city, Chelsea College^ inven¬ 
tories of which and of its revenues were communicated to 
us, so that nothing seemed'more certain than that the 
design of the great Verulam, concerning the opening some¬ 
where of a Universal College, devoted to the advancement 
of the Sciences could be carried out. But the rumour of 
the Insurrection in Ireland, and of the massacre in one 
night of more than 200,000 English [October, November], 
and the sudden departure of the King from London 
[January 10, 1641-2], and the plentiful signs of the bloody 
war about to break out disturbed these plans, and obliged 
me to hasten my return to my own people.”* 

§’ 9. While Comenius was in England, where he stayed 
till August, 1642, he received an invitation to France. 
This invitation, which he did not accept, came pernaps 
through his correspondent Mersenne, a man of great learning, 
who is said to have been highly esteemed and often con¬ 
sulted Descartes. It is characteristic of the state of 
opinion in such matters in those days, that Mersenne tells 
Comenius of a certain Le Maire, by whose method a boy 
of six years old, might, with nine months’ instruction, 
acquire ^’perfect knowledge of three languages. Mersenne 

* Masson’s Millon^ vol. iii, p. 224, Prof Masson is quoting )pef‘a 
Pidactica^ tom. ii, Introd. 
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also had dreams of a universal alpliahct, and even of a 
universal langu ige. * 

§ TO Comenius hopes of assistance in Fn^hnd being 
at an end, he thought of returning to I esrna, but a letter 
now reached him from a nch Dutch merchant, I ewis de 
Geer, who offerco him a home and means for nirsing out 
h*s plans This Lewis dc Geer, “the (rraiid \lmoner of 
Europe,” as Comenius alls him, dispH>cd a pnnccly 
munilucnce in the assistince ht give the exiled Pioti stants. 
At this time he wis living at Noidroping in bwcdtn 
Comenius having now found such \ patron as he was 
seeking, set 9ut fiom England ind joined him there 
§ n Soon after the arrival of Comenius in Sweden, 
the great Oxenstiem sent for him to Stockholm, and with 
John Skyte, the C hancellor of Upsal University, examined 
him and his system “These two,” as Comenius says, 
“exercised me m colloquy for four days, and chiefly 
the most illustrious Oxenstiem, that eagle of the North 
{Aquila Aqutlomus) He inquired into the foundations of 
both my schemes, the Didactic and the Pansopluc, so 
searchmgly, that it was unlike anything that had been done 
before by any of my learned critics In the first two days 
he examined the Didactics, and finally said *From an 
early age I perceived thu our Method of Studies generally 
in use IS a harsh and crude one {vioLnfuin qutddam\ 
where the thing stuck I could not find out At length, 
having been sent by my King of glorious memory [r«, by 
Gustavus Adolphus], as ambassador into Germany, 1 con¬ 
versed on the subject with various learned men And 
when 1 had heard that Wolfgang Ratichms was toiling at 
an amended Method I had no rest of mind till I had him 
before me, but instead of talking on the subject, be put 
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into my hands a big quarto volume I swallowed this 
trouble, and having turned ovci the whole ho I ^aw that 
he had detected well enough the inphdicb ot oui s<hools, 
but the remedies ho pioposcd did ntit sccm to me suiht unt 
Yours, Mr Comenius, rest on liuncr found ttions Go on 
with the work.’ I jnswcied that I Ind donw all I could ir. 
those matteis, and must now e;o on to olheis ‘ 1 know/ 
said he, ‘that you aie toiling at gicatcr aTins lor 1 have 
read your Prodr^nus Fansophue IhM we will discuss 
tomoirow, I must now to public business* Nc\t diy he 
began on my Pansophic attempts, and exunuKd them with 
still greater seventy ‘Aie vou a man,* he asked, ‘who 
tan bear contradiction ?* M cm,’ siid I, ‘and for thit 
reason my Pn iromus or pielinimiry sketch wis sent out 
first (not indeed that I sent it out in} self, this was done by 
fnends), that it might meet with eiilicism And if wi seek 
the enticism of all and ‘‘Undry, how much in),, from men 
of mature wisdom and hcio'e reason?’ lie be^an accci 
dingly to discourse against the hope of a iKtUr slau ot 
things arising fiom a lightly mstituieu stud) ot Pansoplin, 
first, objecting political icasons, then what was said in 
Scnptuie about ‘the last tunes’ All which obicttions I 
so answered that he ended with these words ‘Into no 
one’s mind do I think such things hive come before 
Stand upon these grounds of yours , so shall we some time 
come to agreement, or there will he no way lett. Mj advice, 
however,’ added he, ‘is that jou lust do something toi the 
schools, and bnng the stuclj of tlic I atm longue to a ^rcatei 
facility, .bus you will pie]>ire the way foi those greater 
matters.’” \s Skyte*and iftciwaidsDcGcergave the same 
advice, Comenius felt himself constrained to *ollow it, so he 
agreed to settle at Klbing, in Ihussia, and there wnte a work 
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accepting a cal) to reform the srhools in Trai'sylvania. A 
model school was formed at Satos-Patak, where there was 
a settlement of the banished Brethren, and in this school 
Comenius laboured fioin 1650 till 1654. At this time he 
wrote his most t clebrated book, which is indeed only an 
abridgment of his Jama with the impoitont addition of 
pirtiiits, and sent it to Niimherg, where it appealed three 
yeais later (1657). This was the famous Qrbis Pictns, 

§ 16. Full of trouble as Cinnenius' life had hitherto 
been, its greatest calamity was still before him Aftet he 
was again settled at Leszna, Poland was invaded by the 
Swedes, on whii h occasion the -s) mpathics of the Brethren 
were with their fellow-Protestants, and Comenius was 
imprudent enough to wiilo a congratulatoiy address to 
the Swedish King A peace followed, by the terms of 
which, several towns, and I^eszna among them, were made 
over to Sweden; but when the King withdrew, the PoK 
took up arms again, and Leszna, the headquarters of the 
Protestants, the town in which the chief of the Moiavian 
Brethren had written his address welcoming the enemy, 
was taken and plundered. 

Comenius and his family escaped, but his house was 
marked for special violence, and nothing was preserved.' 
His sole remaining possessions were the clothes in which 
he and his family travelled. All his books and nfiinustripts 
were burnt, among them his valued work on Pansophla, 
and a l^tin Bohemian and Bohcmian-Iiatin Dictionary, 
giving words, phrases, idioms, adages, and aphoiisms-*a 
hook on which he had been labouring for ^rty years. 

This loss,” he writes, “ 1 shall cease to lament only when 
I cease to breathe.” 

% 

§17. After wandering for some time about Germany, 
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and being prostrated by fever at Hamburg, he at length 
cameyto Arasteidam, where I^wrenre I)e Geer, the son 
of his deceased patron, gave him an asylum. Here were 
spent the remaining years of his life in ease and dignity. 
Compassion for his misfortunes was united with veneration 
for his learning and piety. He earned a suflificnt income 
by giving instruction m the families of the wealthy; and by 
the liberality of I)e Geer he was enabled to publish a 
fine folio edition of all his writings on Education (1657). 
flis political works, however, were to the last a source of 
trouble to him. Ills hostility to the Pope and the House 
of Hapsburg nndc him the dujie of certain “prophets” 
who^e soothsaymgs he published as Lux in Tenebris, 
One of these prophets, who had announced that the Turk 
’ ' 10 take Vienn«i, was executed at Pressburg, and the 
Lux in TenehrU at the same lime burnt by the hangman. 
Before the news of this disgrace reached Amsterdam, 
C'onicnius was no more. He died in the year 1671, at the 
advanced age of eighty, and with him terminated the office 
of Chief Bishop among the Moravian Brethren. 

§ iS. His long life head been full of tiouble, and he saw 
little of the improvements he so earnestly desired and 
laboured after, but he continued the struggle hopefully to 
the end. In his seventy-seventh year he wrote these 
memorable words: “ 1 thank God that I have all my life 
been a man of aspirations. . . . For the longing after good, 
however it spring up in the heart, is always a rill flowing 
from the Fountain of all good—from God.”* Labouring in 


* Unum Necessarium^ quoted by Raumer. 

Compare George Eliot; “ By desiring what is perfectly good, even 
when we don’t quite know what it is. and cannot do what we would, we 
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Comenius sought true foundation. 

this spint he did not toil m vain, and the historians of 
education have agreed in ranking him among the,most 
influential as well as the most noble minded of the Re 
formers. 


§19 Before Comenius, no one had brought the mind 
of a philosopher to bear piartically on the subject of 
education Montaigne and Eicon had advanced pnnaples, 
leaving others to see to their application A few able school¬ 
masters, Ascham, had investigated new methods, but 
bad made success m teaching the test to which they 
appealed, rather than any abstract principle Comemus 
was at once a philosophei who had learnt of Bacon, and 
a schoolmaster who bad earned his livelihood by teaching 
the rudiments Dissatisfied with the state of education as 
he found it, he sought for a better system by an examination 
of the laws of Nature Whatever is thus established is 
indeed on an immovable foundation, and, as Comenius 
himself says, “ not liable to any rum ” It will hardly be 
disputed, when broadly stated, that there are laws of 
Nature which must be obeyed in dealing with the mind, 
as with the body No doubt these laws are not so easily 
established m the first case as m the second, nor can we 
find them without much “groping” and some mistakes} 
but whoever in any way assists or even tries to assist m 
the discovery, deseives our gratitude, and greatly are 


are part of the Divine power igainst evil—widening the sV rts of light and 
making the struggle with darkne&s narrower. '—MtdtUimarck^ bk. {r,,; 
^ p, 308 of first edition. 
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Seeds of learning, virtue, piety. 

^^e indebted to him who hrst boldly set about the task, and 
pitted'to it years of patient labour. 

j 20. Comenius has left voluminous Latin writings, 
l^fessor Laurie gives us the titles of the booksconnectedwith 
ij^cation, and they are in number forty-two: so there must 
jbci:much repetition and indeed retractation; for.Comenius 
was always learning, and one of his last books was VenHlabrum 
'Sapientiijiy sivesapieniersm retraciandi Ar$ —“Wisdom's 
'Winnowing-machine, or the Art of wisely withdrawing one's 
;own assertions.” We owe much to Professor Laurie, who 
'Has served as a veniUabrum and left us a succinct and dear 
4^unt of the Reformer's teaching. 1 have read little of 
jthe writings of Comenius except the German translation of 
the' Great Didactic,” from which the following is taken. 

■ 8 21, We live, says Comenius, a threefold life—a 
vegetative, an animal, and an intellectual or spiritual Of 
'these, the first is perfect in the womb, the last in heaven. 

4 






Threefold life. 


He is happy who comes with healthy body into the world, 
much more he who goes with healthy spirit out of it 
According to the heavenly idea, man should (i) knpw all 
.things; (a) should be master of all things, and of himself; 
^3) should refer everything to God. So that within us 
jNature has implanted the seeds of (1) learning, (2) virtue, 
(3) piety. To bring these seeds to maturity is the 
of education. All men require education, and God 
'w.. rhade children imfit for other employments that they 
have leisure to learn. 

22. But schools have failed, and instead of keeping 
|6i;he trae object of education, and teaching the foundations, 
irions, and intentions of all the most important things, 
have neglected even the mother tongue, and confined 
teachiug to Latin; and yet that has been so badly 
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Omnia sponte iiuant. Analogies. 

taught, and so niiuli time has been wasted over grammar 
rules and diction uics, that from ten to twenty \c.irs are 
spent 111 .uquiiimr as iniuh knowledge of l^tin as is 
speedily actiuiied of an> modem tongue. 

§ 23 The cause of this want of success is that the 
system does not Jollow Nature. Lvciything natural goes 
sinoot>dy and easil) Theie must therefore be no pressure. 
1^‘arn n.? •should come to children as swimming to fish, 
flying to birds, lunnmg to animals As Aristotle says, the 
desire of knowledge is mipbiited m man: and the mind 
grows as the body does--by taking pioper nouiishment, 
not by being slicubed on the i uk 

§ 24 If wc would asceilciin how tenching and learning 
are to ha\e good rc'-ults, wc must look to the known 
processes of N Hurt and Ait A man sows seed, and it 
tomes up he knows not how, but in sowing it he must 
attend to the lequircmcnts of Natme Let us then look to 
Nature to hnd out bow knowledge takes loot in young 
minds ^^e in d thit Natme waits foi the fit tune. Then, 
too, she ha prepared the inatcnil befoie she giscs it form. 
In our teat iing we conslantl) lun counter to these prin- 
c iples of hti s e gn e mstriu tion befoi e the young minds 
are leady to leceive it We give the fonn before the 
mateiial Words aic taught before the things to which 
they lelei When a foieign longue is to be la^ight,. we 
commonly give the form, /c,, the granuuatical rules, before 
we give the malciul, te, the language, to winch the rules 
apply We snould begin with an author, or properly 
jirepared translation book, and abstiact rules should never 
come befoie the tximplcs. 

§ 25 Again, Nature begins each of her works with its 
inmost part Moicuvei, the crude form comes first, then 
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Analogies of growth. 

the elaboration of the parts. The architect, acting on this 
princij;le, first makes a rough plan or model, and then by 
degrees designs the details; last of all he attends to the 
ornamentation. In teaching, then, let the inmost part, 
s\e., the understanding of the subject, come first ; then let 
the thing understood be used to exercise the memory, the 
speech, and the hands; and let every language, science, 
and art be taught first in its rudimentary outline; then 
more completely with examples and rules; finally, with 
exceptions and anomalies. Instead of this, some teachers 
are foolish enough to require beginners to get up all tlie 
anomalies in Latin Grammar, and the dialects in Greek. 

§ 26. Again, as Nature does nothing per saltum^ nor 
halts when she has begun, the whole course of studies 
should be arranged in strict order, so that the earlier 
studies prepare the way for the later. Every year, every 
month, every day and hour even, should have its task 
marked out beforehand, and the plan should be rigidly 
earned out Much loss is occasioned by absence of boys 
from school, and by changes in the instmetion. Iron that 
might be wrought with one heating should not be allowed 
to get cold, and be heated over and over again. 

§ 27. Nature protects her work from injurious influences, 
so boys should be kept from injurious companionships and 
books.« 

§ 28. In a chapter devoted to the principles of easy 
teaching, Comenius lays down, among rules similar to the 
foregoing, that children will learn if they are taught only 
what tljgy have a desire to learn, witli due regard to their 
age and the method of instruction, and especially when 
everything is first taught by means of the senses. On this 
point Comenius laid great stress, and he was the first who 
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Senses. Foster desire of knowledge. 

did so Education should proceed, he ivid, in the follow¬ 
ing order first, educate the senses, then the memory, then 
the intellect, last of all the critical ficulty Ihis is the 
order of Nature The child first perceives through the 
senses e$t tn tnielhdu quod non fnus fuent m 

sensu Eveiything in the intellect must have come through 
the senses ” These peiceptions are stored m the memory, 
and called up by the imagination * By comiiaring one 
with another, the understanding forms gencial ideas, and 
at length the judgment deades between the false and the 
/rue By keeping to this order, Coraenius believed it 
would be possible to make learning entirely pleasant to the 
pupils, however young Here Comcnius went even further 
than the Jesuits They wished to make learning pleasant, 
but despaired of doing this except by external influences, 
emulation and the like Comenms did not neglect external 
means to make the road to learning a^rccible Like the 
Jesuits, he would have short school hours, and would make 
great use of praise and blame, but he did not depend, as 
they did almost exclusively, on emulation He would have 
the desire of learning fo'stered m every possible way—^by 
parents, by teachers, by school buildings and apparatus, by 
the subjects themselves, by the method of teaching them, 
and lastly, by the public authorities (i) Ihe parents 
must praise learning and learned men, must show children 
beautiful books, &c, must treat the teachers wit& great 
respect (a) The teacher must be kind and fatherly, be 
must distribute praise and reward, and must always, where 
it is possible, give the children something to look at (3) 
The school buildings must be light, airy, and cheffful, and 


Ccnnpire Mulcuter, p 94. 
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No punishnients. Words and things together. 

veil lurnishcd with apparatus, as pirtuics, maps, models, 
collections of specimens (4) The subjects taught must 
not be too hard ior the Icainei’s comprehension, and the 
more enteitainmg parts of them must be tspeilally dwelt 
upon. (5) Ihe method must be natural, and everything 
that IS not essential to the subject or is beyond the pupil 
must be omitted Fables and allegories should be intio 
duced, and enigmas given for the pupils to guess. (6) 
The authoiities must appomt public exammations and 
reward merit. 

§ 29 Nature helps herself in various ways, so the 
pupils should have every assistance given them It should 
espeaally be made clear what the pupils are to learn, and 
how they should learn it 

§ 30 The pupils should be punished for offences 
agamst morals only. If they do not leain, the fault is with 
the acher. 

§ 31. One of Comenius’s most distinctive principles 
was that there should no longer be ^'tnfeitx dtvoritttm 
rerum et verbotum, the wretched divorce of words from 
things*’ (the phrase, I think, is Campanella’s), but that 
ki> dedge of things and words should go together. This, 
^^ ^her with his desire of submitting everything to the 
senses, would have introduced a great change mto 
^ ^-course of instruction, which was then, as it has for the 
Aost part continued, purely hterary We should learn, says 
Comenius, as much as possible, not from books, but from 
the great book of Nature, from heaven and earth, from oaks 
and beeciita, 

§ 32. When languages are to be learnt, he would have 
them taught separately. Till the pupil is from eight to ten 
drears old, he should be instructed only in the mother- 
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Languages. System of schools. 

tongue, and about things. Then other languages can be 
acquired in about a year each; I^alin (which ir to be 
studied more thoroughly) in about two years, Evety 
language must be learnt by use rather than by rules, it 
must be learnt by hearing, reading and re-reading, tran¬ 
scribing, attempting imitations in writing and orally, and 
by using the language in conversation. Rules assist and 
confirm practice, but they must come after, not before it. 
The first exercises in a language should take for their 
subject something of which the sense is already known, so 
that the mind may be fixed on the words and their connec¬ 
tions.* The Catechism and Bible History may be used for 
this purpose^ 

§ 33 * Considering the classical authors not suited to 
boys’ understanding, and not fit for tlie education of 
.Christians, Comenius proposed writing a set of Latin 
manuals for the different stages between childhood and 
manhood: these were to be called “ Vestibulum,” “ Janua,” 
“ Palarium” or “Atrium,” “Thesaurus.” The "Vestibulum,” 
“ Janua,” and “ Atrium ” were really carried out 

§ 34. In Coiuenius’s scheme there were to be four 
kinds of schools for a perfect educational course:—ist 
the mother’s breast for infancy; 2nd, the public vernacular 
school for children, to which all should be sent from sue, 
years old till twelve; 3rd, the Latin school or Gymnasium; 
4th, residence at a University and travelling, to complete 
the course. The public schools were to be for all classes = 
alike, and for girlsf as well as boys. 

* Comenius here follows Ratke, who, as 1 have inenlk>ned above* 
(p. tl6), required beginners to study the translation before the origindL 

t Professor Masson {Life of Milton^ vol. iii, p. 205, note) gives us the' 
foUowing from ehap. ix (cols. 42-44), of the Didactiea A/a^nas^ . ■ 
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Mother-tongue School Girls. 

§ 35. Most boys and girls in every community would 
stop at the vernaculai sf hool; and as this school is a very 
distinctive feature m Comcnius*s plan, it may be worth while 
to give his progiamme of studies. In this school the children 
should learn —ist, to read and write the mother tongue 
tt^/, both with writing and pii’\tmg letters; and, to com¬ 
pose grammatically; 3id, to cipher; 4th, to measure and 
weigh; 5th, to sing, at first popular aiis, then from music; 
6th, to say by heau, sacred psxlms and hymns; 7th, Cate¬ 
chism, Bible History, and texts; 8th, moral rules, with 
examples; 9th, economics and politics, as far as they could 
be understood; loth, genoial history of the world; nth, 


'‘Nor, to «.ay something iiarlicuhriy on this subject, can any 
sutricunt reason be given wh> the weaker sex \seqtmr literall) 
the laiet or foUoanii^ •sex, is his phii^, bonowed from Apuleius, and, 
thoti^h the phtase is usually ti inshtcd the inferior sex. it seems to have 
been chosen by Coinenius to avoid tlut implicalion] should be wholly 
diut out from libeial studies whether in the native tongue 01 in Latin 
For equally are they God’s image ; equally are they partakers of grace, 
and of the Kingdom to come; ei(ually aie they furnished with minds 
agile and capable of wisdom, yea, often beyond oui sex; equally to 
them IS there a possibility of attaming high distinction, masmuch as they 
have often been employed bv God I lunself lur the government of peoples, 
the bestowing of wholesome counsels on Kings and Princes, the science 
of medicine and other things useful to the human race, nay even the 
propheUcal office, and the rattling reprimand of Priests and Bishop« 
[etiam ad propheticum munus, et increpandos Saoeidotes Episcoposque, 
Bie the words; and as the treatise was prepared for the press in 1638 
one detects a reference, 1 ^ the Moravian Brother m Poland to the 
recent fame of Jenny Geddes, of Scotland] Why then should we 
admit (him to the alphabet, but aftcrwaids debar them from books? 
Do we fear their rashness? The more we occupy their thoughts, the 
less room will there be m them for rashness, which springs generally 
from vacuity of itund.” 
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School teaching. Mother's teaching 

figure of the earth and motion of starb, &c, physics and 
geography, ebpecially of native land, 12th, general'know 
ledge of arts ind handicrafts 

§ 36 Each school was to be divided into six classes, 
corresponding to the six years the pupil should spend in it 
The hours of work were to be, in school, t^o hours in the 
mommg and two m the afternoon, with nearly the same 
amount of private study In the morning the mind and 
memory were to be exercised, in the afternoon the hands 
and voKe Each class was to have its proper lesson br)ok 
wntten expressly for it, so as to contain everything that 
rliss had to learn When a lesson was to be got by hcait 
from the book, the teacher was first to read it to the class, 
explain it, and re read it, the boys then to read it aloud by 
turns till one of them offered to lepeat it without book, 
the others were to do the same as soon as they were able, 
till all had repeated it This lesson was then to be worked 
over again as a writing lesson, &c In the higher forms of 
the vernacular school a modern language was to be taught 
and duly practised 

§ 37 Here we see a regular school course projected 
which differed essentially from the only complete school 
course still earlier, that of the Jesuits In education 
Comenius was immeasurably in advance of Loyola and 
Aquaviva 1 ike the great thmkers, Pestalozzi and Zroehel, 
who most resemble him, he thought of the development of 
the child from its birth, and m a singularly wise httle book^ 
called Schola maierni gremtt^ or “School of the Mother's 
Breast,” he has given advice for bnngtng up childi n to the 
age of SIX • 

* Translated by Daniel Benham as 7 %e Sckoffl of Infamy 
1858 


Londoiyt 
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Comenius and the Kindergarten. 

§ 3^ Very interesting are the hints here given, in 
which we get the first approaches to Kindergarten training. 
Comenius saw that, much as their elders might do to 
develop children's powers of thought and expression, “ yet 
children of the same age and the same manners and habits 
are of greater service still. When they talk or play 
together, they sharpen each other more effectually; for the 
one does not surpass the other in depth of invention, and 
there is among them no assumption of superiority of the 
one over the other, only love, candour, free questionings 
and answers” (School of Infancy^ vi, 12, p. 38).* The 
constant activity of children must be provided for. “ It is 
better to play than to be idle, for during play the mind is 
intent on some object which often sharpens the abilities. 
In this way children may be early exercised to an active 
life without any difficulty, since Nature herself stirs them 
up to be doing something” (lb, ix, 15, p. 55). ^‘In the 
second, third, fourth years, &c., let their spirits be stirred up 
by means of agreeable play with them or their playing 
among themselves. . . . Nay, if some little occupation 
i an ne conveniently provided for the child's eyes, ears, or 
other senses, these will contribute to its vigour of mind and 
body” (lb. vi, ai, p, 31), 

§ 39. We have the usual cautions against forcing. 


* Here Comenius seems to be thinking of the iritcrconrse of children 
when no older companion is present $ Ftoebel made more of the very 
different intercourse when their thoughts and actions are led by some 
one who has studied how to lead them. Children constantly want help 
from their elders even in arousing themselves. On the other hand, it is 
dnly the very wisest of mortals who can give help enough and m more, 
^ctMependence may sometimes be cultivated by **a little wholesome 
neglect.'* 
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Starting points of the sciences. 

“ Early fruit is useful for the day, but will not keep; whereas 
late fruit may be kept all the year. *As some Plural 
capacities would fly, as it were, before the sixth, the fifth, or 
even the fourth year, yet it will be beneficial rather to 
restrain than permit t^is ; but very much worse to enforce 
it” “ It is safer that the brain be rightly consolidated before 
it begin to sustain labours: in a little child' the whole 
bregma is scarcely closed and the brain consolidated 
within the fifth or sixth year. It is sufficient, therefore, for 
this age to comprehend spontaneously, imperceptibly and 
as it were in play, so much as is employed in the domestic 
circle ” chap. xi). 

§ 40. One disastrous tendency has always shown itself 
in the schoolroom—the tendency to sever all connection 
between studies in the schoolroom and life outside. The 
young pack away their knowledge as it were in water-tight 
compartments, where it may lie conveniently till the 
scholastic voyage is over and it can be again unshipped.* 
Against this tendenty many great teachers iiave striven, 
and none more vigorously than Comenius. Like Pestalozzi , 
he sought to resolve everything into its simplest elements, 
and he finds the commencements before the school age. 
In the School of Infancy he says (speaking of rhetoric), 

“ My aim is to shew, although this is not generally attended 
to, that the roots of all sciences and arts in cveryrinstance - 

* • * 

* Comical and at the same time melancholy results follow. In ah ^ 
elementary school, where the children “took up” geography for the> 
Inspector, I once put some questions about St. Paul at Koiffft. (asketV' *- 
in what country Rome was, hut nobody seemed to have heard of such vX 
place. “IPs geography!” said I, and some twenty hands went .u^'*\ 
directly : tKeir owners now answered quite readily, ** In Italy.” 
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Beginnings in Geography, History, &c. 

anse as early as in the tender age, and that on these 
foundations it is neither impossible nor difficult for the 
whole superstructure to be laid, provided always that we 
act reasonably with a reasonable creature” (viij, 6, p 46) 
This pnnnple he applies in his chapter, “ How children 
ought to be accustomed to an active life and perjietual 
employment” (chap vij) In the fourth and fifth ycir their 
powers are to be drawn out in mechanical or architei tural 
efforts, m drawing and writing, >n music, in arithmetic, 
geometry, and dialectics i?or arithmetic m the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth year, it will be sufficient if they count u] to 
»wenty, and they may be taught to play at “ odd and even ” 
In geometry they may learn m the fourth year what are 
hnes, what are squaics, what are arcles, also the usual 
measures— foot, pint, quait, &c, and soon they should try 
to measure and weigh for themselves. Similar bcgmmngs 
are found for other sciences such as physics, astionom), 
geography, history, economics, and politics “ The elements 
ofgeagiapJiy will be during the course of the first year and 
thencefoTwaid, when children begin to distinguish between 
their cradles and their mother’s bosom” (vj, 6, p 34) 
As this geographical knowledge extends, they discover “ what 
a field IS, what a m^iuntain, forest, meadow, river” (iv, 9, 
p, 17) ^‘The beginning of ktstory will be, to be able to 
rem^bq^ what was done yesterday, what recently, what a 
y^ago.”* {Ib') 

% 41. In this oook Camenius is caieful to provide 

. ... - 

* ** A talent for History may be said to be bom with us, as our duef 
^inboritance*^ In a c%.rtam sense all men are historians Is not every 
, 1 l|keiDory written quite full of annals • • . ? Our v ly speech is 
jtvrlondy hibtoncal Most men, you may observe, speak only to 
(Carlyle on I/ufaty, Miscellanies ) 
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children with occupation for “ mud and baud ’’ (iv, to, p. 18). 
Drawing is to bo ptacliftcd by all. “It matters net,” sJtys 
Conieuius, “whether the objects be rouectly drawn or 
otheiwibc protndtd that fhtj affotd dtti^hl to the mind,^'* 

§ 42. We SCO then that this lostlcbs thinkex considered 
the entile course ol a child’s briuging-up fioin the cradle to 
maturity; and we cannot doubt that -Raumer is right in 
saying, “'Fhe influence ot Coinenius on subsequent thinkers 
and voikers in education, es}}ecially on the Methodizers, is 
imaliuliblc.” (Ge^ich. d, P.^ ij, “Coinenius,” § 10,) 

Hofoic we think of his methods and school books, let us 
inquire w'hat he did for education that has proved to be on 
a solid foundation and “not liable to any ruin,” • 

§ 43. lie was the first to leach a standpoint which was 
and perhaps always will be above the heads of “ the practical 
men,” and demand edutation for all, “ We design for all 
who have been boin human beings, general instruction to 
fit them for e\eiything human. They must, therefore, as 
lar a-> possible be taught together, so that they may mutually 
draw each other out, enliven and stimulate. Of the 
‘mother-tongue school’the end and'aim will be, that all 
the youth of both sexes between the sixth and the twelfth 
01 tlnrteenlh years be taught those things which will be 
useful to them all their life long.”f 


* South Kenbingtoni which conliols the drawing of millions of cl^* 
dren, says procibcly the opposite, and piescribcs a kind of drawing^ 
which, though it may give manual skill to adults, does not **afford 
delight ” to the mind of childien. 

i “ Generalcm nos mtcndimus institutionem omnium qur.homines natl 
sunt, ad omnia hmuaiu. . . VernacuUc (schola.) bcopus metaque erti, 

at oinnis juvcnlus utriusque sexus, intia annum &extum et duodecimva 
aeii dacimuin terliuxn, ea addoceatur quorum usus per totam vitam se 
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Scientific and Religious Agreement. 

In these days we often hear controversies between the 
men oT science and the ministers of religion. It is as far 
beyond my intention as it is beyond my abilities to discuss 
how far the antithesis between religion and science is a true 
one; but our subject sometimes forces us to observe that 
religion and science often bnng thinkers by different paths 
to the same result; e,g,y they both refuse to recognise class 
distinctions and make us see an essential unity underlying 
superficial variations. In Comenms we have an eamesc 
Christian minister who was also an enthusiast for science. 
Moreover he was without social and virtually without 
national lestrictions, and he was thus in a good position for 
expi easing freely and without bias what both his science 
and his religion taught him. “ Not only are the children of 
the rich and noble to be drawn to the school, but all alike, 
gentle and simple, rich and poor, boys and gijils, in great 
towns and small, down to the country villages. And for this 
reason. Every one who is bom a human being is bom with 
this intent—^that he should be a human being, that is, a 
reasonable creatuie mling over the other creatures and bear¬ 
ing the likeness of his Maker.'' {Didactka M, ix, § 1.) 
This sounds to me nobler than the utterances of Rousseau 
and the French Revolutionists, not to mention l^cke who 
fell back on considering merely ‘‘ the gentleman's calling,” 
Even Bishop Butler a century after Comenius hardly takes 
so firm a ground, though he lays it down that children 


extendat.” I quote this Latin from the excellent article ComMtus (by 
several wrfferb) tn Buu>son's Duttonnaire* It is a great thing to get 
an author*s exact words. Unfortunately the writer in the Diettonnatrt 
follows custom and does not give the means of verifying the quotation. 
Comemus in laitin I have never seen except in the Britiah Museum. 
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Bp. Butler on Educating: the Poor. 

have as much nght to some proper education as to 
their lives preserved ”* 

§ 44 The first man who demanded training for every 
human being because he or she was a human being must 
always be thought of with resjiect and gratitude by all who 
care either for science or religion It has taken us 250 
years to learh the standpoint of Comenius, but we have 
reached it, or almost reached it at last, and when we have 
once got hold of the idea we are not likely to lose it agaim 
The only question is whether we shall not go on and in the 
end agree with Comenius that the primary school shall be 
for nch and poor alike At present the practical men, m 
England especially, have things all their own way, but their 
boiuon 15 and must be very kmited They have already had 


* In Sermon on Chanty Schools, A.D 1745. The Bibhop points 
out ih'Kt ** training up children is a very different thing from merely 
teaching them some truths necessary to be known or believed ” He 
guts into the histoncal aspect of the subject As since the days of 
] Urabeth there has been legal provi&ion for the maintenance of the 
poor, there has been '*need also of some particular \%aX provision in 
behalf of poor children for their education , this not being mcluded in 
what we call maintenance.’’ "But,” says the Bishop, ”it might be 
necessary that a burden so entirely new as that of a poor tax was at the 
ume I am speakmg of, should be as l%ht as possible Thus the 
provision for the poor was first settled without any particular consideta* 
tion of that additional want in the case of children; as it suU retfiaioi 
with scarce any alteration m this respect” And remained for nearly n 
century longer. Great changes naturally followed and will follow from 
the extension of the franchise; and another century will probably sen 
ns with a Folkschool worthy of its importance By that time we shaQ, 

no longer be open to the sarcasm of *’the foreign *'Xt 

highly instmcttve to visit English elementary schools, for there jdiCuJ 
find everything that diould be avoided.” (M. Braun quoted by Mb Jn 
Soanenschein. Tne Ofd Code was in force.) ^ 
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" Comenius and Bacon. 
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^ to adjust themselves to many things which their predecessors 
'declared to be “quite impracticable—indeed impossible.” 
May not their successors in like manner get accustomed to 
other “impossible ” things, this scheme of Comenius among 
diem? 

§ 45. The champions of realism have always recognised 
Comenius as one of their earliest leaders. Bacon had just 
given voice to the scientific spirit which had at length re¬ 
belled against the liteiary spirit dominant at the Renascence, 
and had begun to turn from all that had been thought and 
said about Nature, straight to Nature herself. Comenius 
was the professed disciple of “the noble Verulam, who,” 
said he, “ has given us the true key of Nature.” Furnished 
with this key, Comenius would unlock the door of the 
treasure-house for himself. “ It grieved me,” he says, “ that 
I saw most noble Verulam present us indeed with a true 
key of Nature, but not to open the secrets of Nature, only 
shewing us by a few examples how they were to be opened, 
and leave leaving] the rest to depend on observations 
and inductions continued for several ages.” Comenius 
thought that by the light of the senses, of reason, and of the 
Bible, he might advance faster. “ For what ? Are not we 
as well as the old philosophers placed in Nature’s garden ? 
Why then do we not cast about our eyes, nostrils, and ears 
,as well they ? Why should we learn the works of Nature 
of any other master rather than of these our senses ? Why 
do we not, 1 say, turn over the living book of the world in¬ 
stead of dead papers ? In it. we may contemplate more 
^ngs a^ with greater delight and profit than any one 
can tell us. If we have anywhere need of an interpicter, 
the Maker of Nature is the best interpreter Himself.” (Pre- 
facfrto NaturallPMloscphur^J&rmed. English trans., i65i-) 
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“ Everything Through the Senses.” 

§ 46. Several things are involved m this so-called 
“ realism ” First, Comcnius would fix the mind of learners 
on material objects. Secondly, he would ba\e them acquurc 
their notions of these for themselves through the senses 
From these two principles he drew the corollary that the 
vast accumulation of traditional learning and litciature must 
be throw n overboard 

§ 47 I he demand for the study of things has been 
best formulated by one of the grt itest mastcis of words hy 
Milton “ Because our understanding cannot in the body 
found itself but on sensible things, nor am\c so clearly to 
the knowledge of God and things invisible, as by orderly 
conning over the visible and inferior creature, the same 
method is necessarily to be followed in all discreet teaching,” 
{To Hatflth ) Its material surroundings then are to be the 
bubjccts on which the mmd of the child must be fixed 
This being settled, Comcnius demands that the child's 
knowledge shall not be verbal but r^al realism, knowledge 
derived at first h xnd through the senses * 

§ 48 On this subject Comcnius may speak foi himself; 
“ The ground of this business is, that sensual objects [we 
now say semtblo why not sensuom be rightly presented 
to the senses, for fear they may not be leceived I say, and 
* say It again aloud, tliat this last is the foundation of all the 
rest because we can neithci act nor speak wisely, unless 


* ** Adhac tub judioe Its est ” I find the editor of an Amencao 
educational paper brandishing in the face of an oppimcnt a quotation 
from Professor N A Calkins ‘ Lar and Voice I raming ” ** The 

senses are the only powers by which children can gam the elements of 
knowledge; and until these have been trained to act, no definite know¬ 
ledge can be acquired,” But C.ilkin8 says, ''act, under difecUon of 
the mmd.” 
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Error of Neglecting tiie Senses. 

we first nghtlv understand all the things whu h 'ire to be 
done and whereof we have to il Now th ic i'* nodiinj; 
m the understinding \\hKh \ms not b^-foit, m tht sense 
And therefore to tveicise the scn«.es well <ib )ut the i^I t 
perceiving the differences of things \ dl b lo 1 iv llit gi unds 
for all wisdom and all wise dis( omsc ind ill d sf i t aeaoii'* 
m one's course cf life \Vhieii, befau^e iL is roranionl 
negleited in Schools, and the things that are to bo It 111 1 
are offeied to scholais Miihout tneii b^in indeistoji (r 
being rightly presented to tht sen es, it eome h to pass ih i 
the work of Icai King and learning octh he i\il> jn'\ ud nid 
affordeth little benifit” (Picface to Orns ltctu% lloolt > 
Tans A D i6*;8) 

§ 49 Without going into anv mr ta])h>-»iral discu'iMon 
we must ill igrte that a vast amoiiit of impiessions au u 
to children thiough the s nses, and th it u is the e\ n is 
of the senses that they leirn most i idily \j ( omenius 
si)s “The senses (being the mam ^^aides of childhot » 
because therein the mind doth not as yet i aisc up it self to an 
abstracted contemplation of things) cvcnnoie seek their 
own objects, and if these be a1^ay, tiiey grow dull, and 
wry thimselves hither and thither out of a weariness o* 
themselves but when their objeets ue piesent, they glow 
merry, wax lively, and willingly siifier theinsehts to be 
fastened upon them till the thing be siiffieiently discerned ” 
(P. to Orhs) Ibis tiuth lay at the lOOt of most of the 
methods of Pcstdoz/i, and though it has had httl c^ftit 
on teaching m England (whtie for the word tt ischaultch 
there is no equivalent), eve*)tl mg that goes on in i Gcrmm 
FoIkscho(jr has refeicnce to it 

§ 50 For children then Comenius ga\e good counsel 
when he would has c their senses exeiased on the world 
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Insuflicienqr of the Senses. 

about them But after all, whatever may be thought of the 
propositton that all knowledge comes through the senses* 
we must not ignore what is bequeathed to us, both in science 
and in literatuie Comemus says “And now I beseech 
you let this be our business that the schools may cease to 
pet made and begin to demonstrate^ cease to dispute and 
begin to look, cease lastly to heheve and begin to know 
hor that Anstotdlical maxim ^Dtscentetn oportei cred^e^ A 
learner must belies e,’ is as tjrrannical as it is dangerous, so 
also is that same Pythagorean ‘ Ipse dtxtt. The Master has 
said It ’ I et no man be compelled to swear to his Master’s 
words, but let the things themselves constrain the mtellect" 
(P to Nat Phil R ) But the things themselves will not 
take us fir Lven m Natural Science we need teachers, for 
S'^ienre is not reached through the senses but through the 
intellectual grasp of knowledge which has been accumulating 
for centuries If the education of times past has neglected 
the senses, we must not demand that the education of the 
future should care for the senses onl) There is as yet 
little danger of our thinking too much of physical education, 
but we sometimes hear reformers talking as if the true ideal 
were sketched m “ T^cksley Hall 

** Iron jointed, supple sinew’d, they shall dive, and they shill nm, 
Catch the wild goat 1^ the hair, and hurl their lances m the sun. 
Whistle bock the panot’scall, and leap the rainixiws oftTiebrodks^ 
Not with blinded eyesight ponng over miserable books ” 

There seems, however, still some reason for counting ** tho 
gray barbarian lower than the Christian child ” And the 
reason is tliat we are ^‘the heirs of all the ages” Oqr 
education must enable every child to enter in some mea$Ute 
pn his inheritance, and not a few of our most preciQUp he^- 
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C. undervalued the Past 
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looms will be found not only in scientific discoveries but 
also in those great works of literature which the votaries of 
sdence are apt to despise as “miserable books.” This 
'truth was not duly appreciated byComenius. As Professor 
Xiaurie well says, “ he accepted only in a half-hearted way 
the products of the genius of past ages.” (Laurie’s C., p. 
22.) In his day there was a violent reaction from the 
Renascence passion for literature, and Comenius would 
entirely banish from education the only literatures which 
were then important, the “ heathen ” literatures of Greece 
and Rome. “Our most learned men,” says he, “even 
among the theologians take from Christ only the mask : the 
'blood and life they draw from Aristotle and a crowd of 
other heathens.” (See Paulsen's Gesch,, pp. 312, ff.) So 
for Cicero and Virgil he would substitute, and his con¬ 
temporaries at first seemed willing to accept, the Janua 
JJnguarum. But though there may be much more “ real" 
knowledge in the Janua^ the classics have survived it.* 


* “Wlut do you learn from * Paradise Lost’? Nolhing at alU 
What do you learn from a cookery book ? Something new, something 
that you did not know before, in eveiy paragraph. But would you 
therefore put the wretched cookeiy book on a higher level of estima¬ 
tion than the divine poem ? What you owe to Milton is not any 
of which a million separate items are but a million of 
t4yaudng steps on the same earthly level; what you owe is prwer^ 
tllat is, exerdse and expansion to your own latent cajpacity of sympathy 
with the Infinite, where every pulse and each separate influx U a step 
upward—a step ascending as upon a Jacob’s ladder from earth to 
mysterious altitudes above the earth. All the steps of knowledge from 
first to last cany you further on the same plane, but could never raise 
you one ImI above your ancient level of earth; whereas the very first 
* step in power is a flight, is an ascending into another element where 
earth is forgotten.” I have met with this as a quotation from Pv 
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Literature and Science. 

In these days there is a passion for the study of things 
which in its intensity resembles the Renascence passion for 
literature; There is a craving for knowledge, and we know 
only the truths we can verify; so this craving must be 
satisfied, not by words, but things. And yet that domain 
which the physicists contemptuously describe as the study 
of words must not be lost sight of, indeed cannot be, either 
by young or old. As MattheAv Arnold has said, “those 
who are for giving to natural knowledge the chief place in 
the education of the majority of mankind leave one im¬ 
portant thing out of their account—the constitution of 
human nature.” 

“ We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love, 

And e’en as thebo arc well and wisely Bxcd, 

In dignity of being we ascend.’’ 

So says Wordsworth, and if this assertion cannot be 
verified, no more can it be disproved; that the words have 
become almost proverbial shows that it commends itself to 
ihe general consciousness. Whatever knowledge we may 
acquire, it will have little effect on our lives unless we can 
“relate it” (again to use Matthew Arnold's words), “to our, 
sense of conduct and our sense of beauty.” {Discourses in 
America, “ literature and Science.”) So long as we retain 
our sense for these, “the humanities” are safe. Like Milton 
we may have no inclination to study “ modern Jailuas,” Jbut we 
shall not cease to value many of the works which- the Janua 
of Comenius was supposed to have supplanted.* 

* When I visited (some years ago) the “iftcole Modile” at Bnisseh 
I was told that books were used for nothing except for learning to read. 
Comenius was saved from this consequence of his realism by his fervent 
Christianiljr* X^e valued the study pf the Bible as highly as the Rw 
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C/s use of Analogies. 

§ 51. “Analogies are good for illustration, not for 
proof.” If Comenius had accepted this caution, he would 
have escaped muc h useless labour, and might have had a 
better foundation for his rules than fanciful apphcations of 

nascence scholftis valued the study of the clissics, though for a very 
different reason He cared for the Bible not as litcnture, but as the 
highest authority on the problems of existence iho^ who, like 
Matthew Arnold, miv atinbute to it fir less authority may still treasure 
it *is literature, while those who despise literature and recognise no 
authonty above things would limit us to the cornculum of the “ Ecole 
Module ” and tore for n ituril science only 

In this country we arc foitun'itcly able to advocate some refoims 
which were sug.;( ’>tcd by the realism of Comenius without incurring any 
suspiaon of rejecting his ( hnstiinity It is singular to see how the 
highest authontxes of to dry —men conversant siith the subject on the 
side of practice u well as theory—hold precisely the language which 
practical men have been wont to Hu^h at as “theoretical nonsense” 
ever since the days of C om^nius A stpk^ng instance will be found m 
a lecture l)y the Pnncipal of the Battersea Tra nu^ College (Rev Canon 
Pamcl) as reported m Iihuattoml Iwu^t July, 1889 Compare what 
Comenius said {supfa p 151) with the following ‘‘Children are not 
snfEcicntly required to use their senses 1 hey are allowed to observe 
by deputy They look at Nature through the spectacles of Books, and 
through the eyes of the teacher, but do not observe for themselves It 
might be expected that in object lessons and saence lessons, s^hicb are 
specially intended to cultivate the observing foculty, this foult would be 
avoided, but I do not hnd that such is the case I often hear lessons on 
objects tbyit are not object lessons at all The object is not allowed to 
speak for itself, eloquent though it is, and capable though it is of adapt¬ 
ing Its teaching to the youngest child who interrogates it The teadier 
bunes it under a heap of words and second hand statements, thereby 
converting the object lesson mto a verbal lesson and throwing away 
golden opportunities of forming the scitntihc habit of mind Now 
mental seunce teaches us that our knowledge of the sensible quohtiesof 
the m it coal a orld can come to us only through our senses, and through 
the Tight senses If we luid no beu^ a c should know notbmg about 
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Thought-studies and Label-studies. 

what he observed in the external world. “ Comenius ” as 
August Vogel has said, “ is unquestionably right in mshing 
to draw his principles of education from Nature , but instead 
of examining the proper constitution and nature of man, and 


the material world at all; if we had a sense less we should be cut off 
from a whole class of facts; if we had as many bensca as are ascnb^ to 
the inhabitants of Sirius in Voltaire’s nos el, out knowledge would be 
proportionately greater than it is now. Words cannot compenbite ior 
sensations. The eloquence of a Ciccro would not explain to a deaf min 
what mu>ic is, or to a blind man svbat scarlet is Yet 1 have frcqueutly 
seen teachers wholly disregard these obvious truths. They have taught 
as though their pupils had eyes that saw not, and ears that heard not, 
and noses that smelled not, and palates that tasted not, and skins that felt 
not, and muscle that would not work They have insisted on taking 
the words of Nature’s mouth and speaking for her. They have 
thought it derogatory to play a subordinate part to the object itself ” 

This subject has been well treated by Mr. Thos, M. Balliet in a paper 
on shortening the curnculum {//ew YorA School Journal^ lOth Nov., 
1888). “Studies,” says he, ‘*are of two kinds (x) studies which supply the 
mind with thoughts of images, and (a) those which give ns * labels,’ a.«. 
the means of indicating and so communicating thought. Under the last 
head come the study of language, wnting (including spclhng), notation, 
Ac.” Mr. Balhet proposes, as Comenius did, that the symbol subjects shall 
not be taken separately, but in connexion with the thought subjects. 
Especially in the mother-tongue, we should study language for thought, 
not thought for the sake of language. 

But after all though we may and should bring the young in oonnexioa 
with the objects of thought and not with words merely, we^must not 
forget that the scholastic aspect of things will differ ftom the f rarticaL 
Wlicn brought into the toolroom the thing must be divested of details 
and surroundings, and used to give a conception of one of a class. The 
fir tree of the schoolboy cannot be the fir tree of the wood-cutter. TIm 
** boiler ” becomes a cylinder subject to internal or extem«l- pressure, 
It is not the thing that the engme-dnver knows will bum and corrodei, 
get foal in its tubes and loose in its joints, and be liable to burst (Sae 
Mr. C* H. Buxton on “ Practical and Tbeorcticai Training” in 
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^ Unity of Knowledges, 

taking that as the basis of his theory, he witches the life of 
birds, the growth of trees, or the quiet influence oi tht sun, 
and thus substitutes for the nature of man nature withoui 
man ohjeclive Naiur) And yet by Nature he under 
stands that first and pnmordial state to which as to oui 
original [idea] we should be restored, and by the voice of 
Nature he understands the universal Providence ot God or 
th3 ceaseless influence of the Divine Goodness working all 
m ^l^ that IS, leading every creature to the state ordained 
for it Ihc vegetative and animal life in Nature is according 
to ( omenius himself not life at all m its highest sense, but 
tiiL only true life is the intellectual or spnitual life of Man 
No doubt in the two lower kinds of life certain analogies 
mav be found for the higher, but nothing can be less 
woithy of reliance and less scientific than a method which 
draevs its piinciples for the higher life from what has been 
observed in the lower.” (A Vogel's Gesch i Padago^k 
als Wtsstnschaft^ P 94 ) 

§ 52 Phis seems to me judicnous cnticism, but what 
ever mistakes he may have made Comemus, like Froebel 
lon^ alter him, strove after a higher unity which should 
embtace knowledge of every kind The connexion of 
knowledges (so constantly overlooked m the schoolroom) 
was always in his thoughts We see that the branches of a 
tree cannot live unless they all alike suck their juices from 
a common trunk with crommon roots And c:an we hope 
that the branches of Wisdom can be tom asunder with safety 
to their life, that is to truth? Can one be a Natural Philosopher 

■ - - -- 

loth Nov j 1888) Ike school knowledge of things no less than of 
wmds may easily be over valued. It should be given not for itself but 
to excite interest and draw out the powers of the mind. 
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Theoiy and the Practical Man. 

who is not also a Metaphysician? or an Ethical Thinker who 
does not know something of Physical Science ? or a J.ogician 
who has no knowledge of real matters ? or a Theologian, a 
jurisconsult, or a Physician, who is not first a Philosopher ? 
or an Orator or Poet, who is net all these at once ? He 
deprives himself of light, of hand, and of regulation, who, 
pushes away from him any shred of the knowable.” (Quoted 
in Masson's L. of Miltcn vol. iij., p. 313 from the Delineatio, 
[i.e., Pansophim Pt'odromtis\ Conf. J. H. Newman, Idea oj 
a University^ Disc, iij.) 

§ S3. We see then that on the side of theory, Comenius 
was truly great. But the practical man who has always been 
the tyrant of the schoolroom cared nothing for theory and 
held, with a modern English minister responsible for educa¬ 
tion, who proved his ignorance of theory by his “ New Code,'^ 
that there was, and could be no such thing. So the reputa¬ 
tion of Comenius became pretty much what our great 
authority Hallam has recorded, that he was a person of some 
ingenuity and little judgment who invented a new way of 
learning Latin, lliis estimate of him enables us to follow 
some windings in the stream of thought about education. 
Comenius faced the whole problem in its double bearing, 
theory and practice : he asked, Wliat is the educators task ? 
How can he best accomplish it ? But his contemporaries 
had not yet recovered from the idolatry of Latin wh^ch had 
been bequeathed to them by their fathers from the Renas¬ 
cence, and they too saw in Comenius chiefly an inventor of 
a new way of learning I^tin. He sought to train up chil¬ 
dren for this world and the next; they supposed, as 
Oxenstiem himself said, that the main thing to be remedied 
was the clumsy way of teaching Latin. So Comenius was ' 
little understood. His books were seized upon as affording 
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Mother-tongue. Words and Things Together. 

at once an introduction to the knowledge of things and a 
short way of learning J atin. But in the long run they were 
found more tiresome than the old classics; so they went out 
of fashion, and their author was forgotten with them. Now 
that schoolmasters are forming a more worthy conception of 
their office, they are beginning to do justice to Comenius. 

§ 54. As the Jesuits kept to I^atin as the common lan¬ 
guage of the Church, so Cc nenius thought to use it as a 
means of inter-communication for the instructed of every 
nationality. But he was singularly free from over-estimating 
the value of Latin, and he demanded that all nations should 
be taught in their own language wheiein they were born. 
On this subject he expresses himself with great emphasis. 
'* We desire and protest that studies of wisdom be no longer 
committed to Latin alone, and kejit shut up in the schools, 
as has hitheito been done, to the greatest contempt and injury 
of the people at laige, and the popular tongues. I^t all 
things be delivered to each nation in its own speech.” 
{Delimatio \Piodromus\ in Masson ut sujira,) 

§ 55. Comenius was then neither a verbalist nor a 
classicist, and yet his contemporaries were not entirely 
wrong in thinking of him as “ a man who had invented a new 
way of learning Latin.” His great principle was that instruc¬ 
tion in woids and things should go together,* The young 
were to^ learn about things, and at the same time weie to 
acquire both in the vernacular and also in Latin, the interna¬ 
tional tongue, the words which weie connected with the 
things. Having settled on this plan of concurrent instruction 

* Rusiun seems to be echoing Comenius (of whom peihaps lie never 
heard) when he says ** To be taught to see is to gam word and thought 
at once, and both true.” {Address at Camb, ScK of Art^ Oct 1858.) 
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Janua Linguarum. 

m words and things, Comenius deici mined to write a book 
for carrying it out Just then there fell into his hindo a book * 
which a less open minded man might ha\ e thrown aside oo 
account of its origin, for it was wntten by the bittei foes and 
persecutors of the Bohemian Protestants, by the Jesuits But 
Comemus sa>s truly, “ I care not whether 1 teaf h or whether 
I learn,” and he gave a man ellous proof of this by adopting 
the linguistic method of the Jesuits* Ja/iua Itnguarum^ 


* Asfarasmy expenence goes there ire few men caj)ablt lx)tU of 
teaching ind being tauf^ht, incl of these rare beings Comenius was a 
noble exam] le The passage in which he acknowU dges his ol)ligation 
to the Jesuits* Janua is a sinking proof of his candour ind open 
mindedness 

\s au exi>enment in language teaching this Janui is a very inteieslmg 
book, and will be well worth a note lirom Auj^u tm and Alois de 
Backer s Btb lothijue Us Lematus de h C if J ^ \ learn that the 
author William 1 ath or Pathe [1 atm Bateus] wis Ixirn in Dublin in 
1564, and died in Madrid in 16x4. “ A brief introduction to the skill 

of so ig as set forth by William Bathe, gent is attributed to him, but 
wc know nothing of his ongin or occupation till he entered on the Jesuit 
novici ite at 1 ournai in 1596 Either before or after this ** he ran ** as 
he himself telh us “ the pleasant race of study ** at Beauvais After 
studying at Padua be was sent os Spuituol 1 ather to the Insh College 
at Salamanca Here, according to Ci Sommervogel he wrote two 
Xatin books He also designed the Janu 7 / inguat um^ and e irrted out 
the plan with the help of the other members of the college Ihe book 
was published at balamanca *‘apiid dc Cea Tesa” 1611,4* F6ur 
years afterwards an edition with English version added was published in 
London edited by Wm Welde I have never seen the Spanish version, 
but a copy of Welde’s edition (wanting title page) was bequeathed to iiui 
by a fhend honoured hy all English speaking students of education, 
Josq>b Payne The Janua roust have had great success m thu country^ 
and soon hod other editors In an old catalogue I have seen '*Jamub 
Ltnguarum Quadrthnguts, or a Messe of Tongues, Latme, English# 
french, Spanish, neatly serv^ up together for a wholescMne repast 10 
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The Jesuits' Janua. 


This “ Noah's Ark for words,” treated in a series of proverbs 
of all kinds of subjects, in such a way as to introduce in a 
natural connection every common word in the I-^tin lan¬ 
guage. “The idea,” says Comenius, “was belter than the 


the worthy curiositie of the studious, sm. 4to, Matthew Lowndes, 1617,” 
This most have been the early edkion of Isaac llai>recht. I have his 

JcMHa Linguarum Siling^uis, //ri*tf«//«t7{Stras5buig), 1630,” and in 
the Preface he says that the first Englisti edition came out in 1615, and 
that he hai added a French version and published the book at London 
in four languages in 16x7. I have scon “ sixth edition 1627,” also pub¬ 
lished by Lowndes, and edited ** opera I. H. (John Harmar, called in 
Catalogue of British Museum * Rector of Ewhurst’) Scholse Sancti Albani 
Magistri primorii/* tiarmar, I think, suppressed all mention of the 
author of the book, but he kept the title. This seems to have been 
altered by the celebrated Scioppius who published the book as PasctxsU 
Grosippi Mercurius btliuguis. 

This Jesuits’ Janua is one of the most interesting experiments in 
langu^e teaching I ever met with. Bathe and hh co-adjutors collected 
as they believed all the common root words in the Latin language ; and 
these they worked up into 1,200 short sentences in the form of proverbs. 
After the sentences follow's a short Appendix Dt ambiguis of which 
the following is a specimen: “ Dum malum comedis juxta malum navis, 
de malo conimisso sub malo vetita mcdltare. While thou eatest an 
apple near the mast of a ship, think of the evil committed under the 
forbidden apple tree.” An alphabetical index of all the Latin words is 
tbeif 'giveD; with the number of the sentence in which the word occurs. 

Prefixed to this Janua we find some im roductory chapters in which the 
problem: What is the best way of learning a foreign language ? is con¬ 
sidered and some advance made towards a solution. “The body of every 
language consisteth of four principal members—^words, congruity, 
phrases, aiv-V-elegancy. The dictiousiry sets down the words, grammar 
the congruities, Authors the phrases, and Rhetoricians (with their 
figure) the elegancy. We call pjirascs the proper forms or peculiar 
inanners of sinking wliich every Tongue hath.” (Chap. \ ad J,) 
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C. adapts Jesuits’ Janua. 

execution Neveitheless, inasmuch ab they (the Jesuits) 
were the prime inventors, we th'^nktull) acknowledge it, noi 
will we upbraid them with those errors they have committed,” 
(Preface lo Anchoran’s trans of Janua ) 

§ 56 1 he pi in commended itself to Comcnius on various 
giounds 1 irst, he had a notion cf giving an outline of all 
ivnowledge before anything was taught m dttad Next, hip 


Hitherto siys Bathe, there hnve been m use, only two ways of learning 
lUnguagc, ** regular, such as is grammir, to oWrve the congniities; 
and irregular such as is the common use of 1 ^rners, by reading and 
spell mg in \ ulgar tongues * lhe“reguhr wiy is more ccrtiin, the 
inu, hr * IS casi r Sj Bilhe his planned 1 mi hllc way which is to 
combine the advantigcs of the other two The **congiuit]cs*’ are Jeinit 
regularly by il egriinmir Why are not the words learned legulirly 
by the dtrtioniry? 1st, Because the Dictionary contiins many uselesf 
#ords, 2nd, l>t cause compound words miy ht known flora the root 
words without speaal lear nng, 3rd, bcciust w )ids as they stand in the 
Dictionary heir no sense ind so cannot lie remr inhered By the use of 
this finua all these objections will be ivoide 1 Uschil words and root 
words only ire given, and they are worked up mto sentences **eisy to 
be remembered And with the exception of a few little words such as 
«/, word occurs a second time, thus, says Bathe, 

the labour of learning the language will lie lightened ind **as it was 
much more ei^ to have known all the living creatures hy often looking 
into Noe s Ark, wherein was a selected couple of eich kind, thin by 
travelling over all the world until a man should find here and there a 
creature of each kind, even m the same manner will all the words ha 
far more easily learned by use of these sentenees than by hearing, speak¬ 
ing or reading until a man do accidentally meet with every particular 
word’ (Proeme oi//') ** We hope no man will be so ingrateful as 
not to tl ink this work sery profitable,” ssjis the author Por my owA 
part I feel (natehil for such an earnest att mjit at ‘‘retrfo^ ing of thv^ 
curse of Bab>lon, * but I eannot show my gntitude by declaring 
work \ ciy profitable The attempt to squeeze tht greatei part of* 

language 11 to I, coo short sent<nces could | rmluce nothing better tbaf* 
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Anchoran’s edition of C.’s Janua. 

could by such a book connect the teaching about simple 
^things ivith instruction in the Latin words which applied to 
them. And thirdly, he hoped by this means to give such a 
complete Latin vocabulary as to render the use of Latin easy 
for all requirements of modem society. He accordingly 
wrote a short account of things in general, which he put in 
the form of a dialogue, and this he published in Latin and 
German at Leszna in 1531. The success of this work, as 
we have already seen, was prodigious. No doubt the spirit 
which animated Bacon was largely diffused among educated 
men in all countries, and they hailed the appearance of a 
book which called the youth fiom the study of old philo¬ 
sophical ideas to observe the facts around them. 

§ 57. The countrymen of Bacon were not backward 
in adopting the new work, as the following, from the title- 
page of a volume in the British Museum, will show : “ The 
Gate of Tongues Unlocked and Opened; or else, a Seminary 
or Seed-plot of all Tongues and Sciences. That is, a shoit 
way of teaching and thoroughly learning, within a yeare and 
a half at the furthest, the Latinc, English, French and any 
other tongue, with the ground and foundation of arts and 
sciences, comprised under a hundred titles and 1058 periods. 
In Latin first, and now, as a token of thankfulness, brought 
to light in l^tine, English and French, in the behalfe of the 
most illustrious Prince Charles, and of British, French, and 
^ Irish youth. The 4th edition, much enlarged, by the labour 
^.and industry of John Anchoran, Licentiate in Divinity. 
London. Printed by Edward Griffin for Michael Sparke, 
'dwelling at the Blew Bible in Green Arbor, 1639." The 
•'first edition must have been some years earlier, and the work 

cariosity. The language could not be thus squeezed into the memory 
ClaCthc learner. 
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Change to be made by Janua. 

contains a letter to Anchoran from Conienius dated “ Lessivae 
polonorum (Leszna) nth Oct, 1632.” So we sCe that, 
however the connexion arose, it was Anclioran not 
Hartlib who first made Comenius known in England. 

§ 58. In the preface to the volume (signed by Anclioran' 
and Comenius) we read of the complaints of Ascam, Vives, 
Erasmus, Sturmius, Frisclinus, Dornavius and others.” The 
Scaligers and Lipsius did climb but left no track, “ilence 
it is that the greater number of schools (howsoever some 
boast the happinesse of the age and the splendour of learn¬ 
ing) have not as yet shaked off their ataxies. The youth 
was held off, nay distracted, and is yet in many places 
delayed with grammar precepts infinitely tedious, perplexed, 
obscure, and (for the most part) unprofitable, and that for 
many years.” The names of things were taught to those 

If 

who were in total ignorance of the things themselves. 

§ 59. From this barren region the pupil was to escape 
to become acquainted with things. “Come on,” says the 
teacher in the opening dialogue, “ let us go forth into the 
open air. There you shall view whatsoever God produced 
from the beginning, and doth yet effect by nature. After¬ 
wards we will go into towns, shops, schools, where you shall 
see how men do both apply those Divine works to their uses, 
and also instruct themselves in arts, manners, tongues. Then 
we will enter into houses, courts, and palaces of p^iuccs^ t^ 
see in what manner communities of men are governed. At 
last w“ will visit temples, where you shall observe how, 
diversely mortals seek to worship their Creator and to be 
spiritually united unto Him, and bow He by Hij Almighti- 
ness disposeth all things.” (This is from the 1656 edition,'* 

by “W.D.”) .V 

The book is still amusing, but only from the quaint 
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Popularity of Janua shortlived. 

manner in which the mode of life two hundred years ago is 
described in it.* ** 

§ 6o. But though parts of the book may on first reading 
have gratified the youth of the seventeenth century, a great 
deal of it gave scanty information about difficult subjects, 
such as physiology, geometry, logic, rhetoric, and that too 
in the driest and dullest way. Moreover, in his first version 
(much modified at Saros-Patak) Comenius following the 
Jesuit boasts that no important word occurs twice; so that 
the book, to attain the end of giving a perfect stock of I>atin 
words, would have to be read and re-read till it was almost 
known by heart; and however amusing boys might find an 
account of their toys written in Latin the first time of reading, 
the interest would somewhat wear away by the fifth or sixth 
time. We cannot then feel much surprised on reading this 
“ general verdict," written some years later, touching those 
earlier works of Comenius: “They are of singular use, and 
very advantageous to those of more discretion (especially to 
such as have already got a smattering in Latin), to help, 
their memories to retain what they have scatteringly gotten 
here and there, and to furnish them with many words which 
perhaps they had not formerly read or so well observed; 

* This book must have had a great sale in England. Anchoraii’s 
yerrion (the T-atin title of which is Porta not Janua) went through 
several editions. I have a copy of Janua Linguarum Restrata 

**formerly translated by Tlio. Horn.* afterwards much corrected and 
amended by Joh. Kobotham ; ni)w carefully reviewed and exactly com 
pared with all former editions, foreign and others, and much enlarged 
both in the I.atine and English : together with a Portall . . . by G. P. 
1647.” •=AV. D.” was a siil)Siqucnt editor, and finally it was issued by 
Roger Daniel, to whom Comenius dedicates from Amsterdam in 1659 as 

Domino Rogero Danieli, Bibliopolse ac Typographo Londinensi 
celeberrimo.” 
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Lubinus projector of Orbis Pictus* 

but to young children (whom we have chiefly to instruct, * 
as those that are ignorant altogether of most things and' 
words), they prove rather a mere toil and burden than a 
delight and fuilhtrance.” (Chas. Hoole's preface to his trans. 
of OrbisPictus^ dated “From my school in London, 

Jan. 25, 1658.”) 

§ 61. The ^^Janm” would, therefore, have had but a 
short-lived popularity with teacheis, and a still shorter with 
learners, if Comenius had not carried out his principle of 
appealing to the senses, and adopted a plan which had been 
suggested, nearly 50 years earlier, by a Piotestant divine, 
Lubinus,^ of Rostock. The artist was called in, and with 


* Eilhardus Lubinus or Eilcrt Lueben, boro 1565; was Fiofessor first 
of Poetry then of Theology at Rostock, >vbeie he died m 1621. This 
projector of the most famous school-book modem times stems not to 
be mentioned in K. A. SebmuPs great LntyklofaiOe, at least in the first 
edition* (1 have not seen the second.) I find from h. Sander’s / 
d* Padatiogik that Ratke declared he karot nothing from Lubinus, 
while Comenius recognised him giatefully as his predecessor. This is 
just what we should have expected from the character of Ratke and of 
Comenius. Lubinus adsucated the use of interhnear inn>lations and 
published (says Sander) such tr.inslations of the New Testament, of 
Plautus, &c. The vety inteicsting Pieface to the New Test., wa$ 
translated into English llarthb and published as **Tfae True anU 
Readie Way to Learoe the Latine Tongue by £. Lubinus,” &c., ifi54« 
The date given for Lubinus’ preface is 1614. L. finds fault witf tho 
grammai teaching which is thrashed into Iwys so that they hate thdr 
masters. He j^ould appeal to the senses: ** For from these things 
(iUhng under the sense of the ^es, and as it were more known, we wlU 
make entrance and begin to learn the Latin speech. Four footed living 
creatures, creeping things, fishes and birds which can ncitfiu be gott«A* 
nor live well in these parts ought to be painted. Others also, wbiA( 
because of their bulk and greatness cannot be shut up in houses may^% 
made in a lesser form, or drawn with the pencil, yet of such bigneit’^* 
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Orbis Pictus described. 

Endter at Niirnberg in 1657 was published the first edition 
'of a book which long outlived the Janua. This was the 
famous Orbis Sensualiutn IHcfiUt which was used for a cen 
tuiy at least in many a schoolroom, .and lives in imitations 
to the present day. Comenius wrote this book on tlie same 
lines as the /anua^ but he goes into less detail, and every 
subject is illustrated by a small engraving. The text is 
mostly on the opjiosite page to the picture, and is I'onnected 
with it by a series of coiresponding numbers. Kvcrytbing 
named in the text is numbered as in the picture The artist 
employed must have becnabold man, as he sticks at nothing; 
but in skill he was not the equal of many of bis conteni 

they may be well seen by l)oys even afar off.*' He says be has often 
oouostilled the Stationers to bring out a book **in which all things 
^hatsoevt'r which may be devised and written and seen by the eyes 
might be desctiiteil, so as there might be also added to all things and 
all parts and meml>ers of things, its own ptoper word, its own proper 
appellation or term expressed in the batin and iJulch tongues" (pp. 
32,23). ** Visible things are first to be known by the eyes" (p. 23), 

and the joining of seeing the thing and heating the name together **is 
by far the prohtablest and the bravest coiiise, ami ()asbmg fit and applic¬ 
able to the age of children." Things themselves if |H>ssiblc, if not, 
pictures (p. 25). There are some capital bints on teaching children 
from things common in the house, in the street, &c. One Kadnanns 
Junius has made a '‘nomenclator” that may be useful. In the pictures 
of the project^ book there are to be lines under each object, and under 
its printed name. (The excellent device of corresponding numbers 
seems due to Comenius.) For printing below the pictures L. also suggests 
sentences which arc simpler and l)eUer for children than those in the 
Vestibulum, *' Panis in Meiisa positus est, Felis vorat Murem." 

In the Brit. Museum there is a copy of Medulla Lingua Grata in 
'tirhicb L.^orks up the root words of Gieek into sentences. He was 
nvideatly a man with ideas. Comenius thought of them so biglily that 
(ic tried to carry out another at Soros-Patak, the plan of a **Ccenobium" 
pf Romas colony in which no language should be used but Latin. 
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Why C.'s schoolbooks failed. 

poranes; witness the putuits in the Si hitHiausen Janua 
(Editio secunda, Srhalli'U'.I, 1658) in Dannl’s tdtion of 
the Janua y 1562, and the \ cry small but bLautiful illustrations 
in the Vestibulum of “ Ja< ob Eedinger ind ] S (Amsterdam, 
1673), Ho^^eve^, the Ofli^ gi'is ‘•urh a quaint 

dclint ilion of life 200 >eais that coi>*es vi th the ori*.inal 
eii<^iavmi>s keep using in ^ahie, and an American publisher 
(Bardeen of Syiacuse, Nev York\ has lately repioductd the 
old book with the help of phoiotfraohy 

§ 62 And >et as instiummls of teaching, these books, 
u€ the ViiiUhvlum and the Janua .md even the Otbn Picty^ 
which in a great measure siq^eiseded both, prosed a failure 
How shall we account for this 

f'omenius immensely o\er r stnnaUd the importance of 
knowledge and the power of the human mind to acquire 
knowledge He took it foi the heavenly idei that man 
shoHtd knmv all Ihis notion started him on the 

wrong road foi- forming a scheme of instruction, and it needed 
many years and mu< h pei icnce to show lum his error When 
he wrote the Otbi^ Iuiu\ he said of it It is a little book, 
as you set, of no great bulk, )tt a brief of the whole world 
and a whole language ” (Hoole’s tians Piefice), and he 
afterwards speaks oi “this oui IMi inc^thpadta of things 
subject to the senses ” But in his oltl age he saw that his 
text books were loo condensed and attempted too much 
(I^unc, p 59), and he -'dmitud that after all Seneca was 
light “Melius cst scirc pniua tt ns icctc uti quam scire 
multa, (luoium ignores nsiim It is bitter to know a few 
things and ha\t the light ii*- of them than to know many 
things which you cannot use at all ” 

§ 63 I he attempt to give “ information has been the 
rum of a vast numbci c.f pi ofessing cdnc ators since Comemus 
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Compendia Dispendia. 

Ma&tcrs “ofthe old school” whom some of us can still 
remember made boys h'arn I^tin and (ireck Graimuar and 
nothing dse» Their successors s<i*in to think that boys 
should not learn Latin and tircck Grammai but ciwrythin^ 
else: and the last orroi I tike to be uinch woise than the 
first. As Ruskin has neatly said, education is not teaching 
l>eople to know what they do not know, but to behave as 
they do not behave. It is to be judged not by the knowledge 
acquired, but the habits, powers, interests: knowledge must 
be thought of “last and least.” 

§ 64. So tlic attempt to teach about everything was 
unwise. The means adopted were unA\ise also. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that a “ gencial view ” should come 
first; this is not the right way to give knowledge in any 
subject. “ A child begins by seeing bits of everything— liere 
a little and there a little j it makes up its wholes out of its 
own littles, and is long in reaching the fulness of a whole; 
and in this we are childicn all our lives in much.” (Dr. John 
Brown in Horts Suhecirfe, p. 5.) So nothing could have 
been much inoie unfoitunate than an attempt to give the 
young “a bnef of the whole world.” Compendia^ dupendux. 

§ 65. Coricsponding to “a brief of the whole world,” 
Comenius ofieis “ a brief of a whole language.” The two 
mistakes were well matched. In “ the whole world ” there 
are' a vast number of things of which we must, and a good 
number of which we very adsautagcously may be ignorant. 
In a language there are many words which we cannot know 
and many more which we do not want to know. The 
language lives for us in a small vocabulary of essential woids, 
and our hold upon the language depends upon the power 
we have in receiving and expressing thought by means of 
those words. But the Jesuit Bath, and after hirn Comeniusi 
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Comenius and Science of Education 

made the tremendous mistake oi treating all l^tin words as 
of equal value, and took credit tor using each word once 
and onre only * Moreover, Comenius wrote not simply to 
teach the Latin languige, but also to stretch the I^tin 
language till it covered the whole aica of modern hfe He 
aimed at two things and missed them both 
§ 66 We see then that Commius was not what Hallam 
calls him, * a man who m\ented a new way of learning 
r atm ” Ht d'd not do this, but ne did much more than 
this He saw that every human creature should be trained 
up to become a reasonable being, and that the training 
should be such as to dtaw out God given faculties Ihus 
he struck the key note of the science of education 


The quanUty and the diffuscne^s of the wntmgs of Comenius sre truly 
be>»ildcnng In these days eimiient men, C^rlyk, e c, sometimes find 
It difficult to get into pnnt, Uit pimtin picsses all over Lurope seemed 
to be at the service of Comenius An a count of the various editions of 
the JoHua would be an interesting piece of 1 il Ii igii] )iy, but the task 
of making it would not be i !l^ht one 1 he e^liest copy of which 1 
can find *1 trace is entered m the eatalo*^«^<^thell)Uenn **Coiiieuiua 
J A yauua Lin^uint^ f SvOf Lh>!» 1632 I also fin 1 there 

another copy entered ‘*pcr Anchoriiium, cum cKve ).ei W Saltonstall, 
London, 1633 ” 

The fame of Comenius is mcreasing and many interesting works have 
now been untten about him 1 hive alrcidy mentioned the FAglish 
books of £ei ham and 1 aune In Geiinan I have the following bo6ki| 
but not the time to read them all 

Daniel, H A ZersUtute hlitter Halle, 1&66 

Free, 11 Pada^^tk d C menius Bemburi^, 1884 

HiUei, R. IcUetn MetkoU d / A C^rntmus /sebopau, ih 83 > 
(v g and teise • only 46 pp ) 

Muller, Walter Conumus em SyMmaitke^ in d Pad I>resdeii, 

1887 

/Pappenheur, E. Aitm Cpmamuj Ikrlin 1871 
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Books on Comenius. 


Se>fFirth, L W J A Comentus. Leipzig, 2nd edition, 1871 (A 
caveful and, os far w I can judge m haste, an excellent piece of work ) 
5 Coobek, Pr J J A Conumui Fine ^Uenmasstt'e Itbtns htxt 
(Prefixed to trans of Didac M m Richter’s Pad Btblioihtk ) 

¥ot a Poet cntici&m of the /a/tua, see in&a. (p. 185 ) 



THE GENTLEMEN OF PORT-ROYAL.* 


g I. In the sixteen-hundreds by far the most successful 
schoolmaslcTs were the Jesuits. In spite of their exclusion 
from the Univorsily, they had m the Province of Paris some 
14,000 pupils, and in Paris it'^elf at the College de C'lermont, 
[,800. Might they not have noglerlod “the Little Schools," 
which were organized by the fi lends and disciples of the 
>\hbd de Saint-Cyran, schools in which the numbers were 
always SiZn^l, about twenty or Iweiity-tive, and only once 
increasing fco fifty? And yet the Jesuits‘left no stone 
unturned, nch weapon unemployed, in their attack “.th. 
Little Schools.* " v^oau^ci seems to us like an engage¬ 
ment between a man-of-wai and a fishing-boat. Thit the 
poor fishing-boat would soon l>e beneath the waves, was 
clear enough from the beginning, and she did indeed 
speedily disappear; but the victors have never recovered 
from their victory and never will. Whenever we think of 
Jesuitism we are not more forcibly reminded of I..Qyola than 
of Pascal. All educated FrenchincMi, most educated people 
everywhere, get their Ijest remembered impressions of the 
Society of Loyola from the Provincial I..etters.t 

* For full titles of the l>i)oks referred to see p. 195. 

t The solitaries of Port-R(»yal used to vary tlieir mental toil with 
manual. A Jesuit having maliciously a^lead whetlier it was true that 
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The Jesuits and il e Ainaulds. 

§ 2 The Society had a lon^, standing nvalr> with the 
Univenilty of Pans, and tht Qnutisity not only refused to 
^dmit the Jesuits, but several tiiiits petitioned the Parhament 
to chase them out ot 1 lanee On one of these occasions 
the advocate who was let lined by the University was 
Antoine Ainauld, a man of icno^ned eloquence, and he 
threw himself into the attack with ill his heart From that 
time the Jesuits had a standing feud with the house of 
Amauld 

§ 3 But It was no meie personal dislike that separated 
the Port Royalists and the Jesuits Poit Royal with wh'ch 
the Amauld family was so clo^el) united, berime the 
stronghold of a theolog) which was unlike that of the 
Jesuits, and was denounced by them as heresy The 
daughter of Antoine Amauld w is made, at the age of eleven 
years, Abbess ol Pori Royal, a Cisterc nn loxw ent not far from 
Versailles 1 his position was obtained foi her by a fraud 
of Manon, Henry IV's advocate geneial, who thought only 
of providing comfortably fot one of the twenty children to 
whom his daughter, Made Amauld, had made him grand 
fother Never was a nonunation more scandalously obtained 
or used to better purpose Ihe Mtie \ngebque is one of 
the saints of the univeisal church, and she soon became the 
restorer of the leligious life first in hci own and then by her 
infiiienrr and example in othei convents ot her Order 

§ 4 In these refoims she had nothing to fear from her 
hereditary foes the Jesuits, but she soon came undwr the 
mfiuence of a man whose theory of life was as much opposed 

Monsieur Pascal made shoca, met with the awl w ud icpartee, ** Je ne 
sais pas s’ll fait des souliers, mais jc crois quhl vous a pofti uni Jameusi 
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Saint-Cyran and Port«RoyaL 

to the Jesmts’ theory as to ihat-of the world which found in 
the Jesuits the most accommodating father confesso.-s. 

Duvergier de Hauranne (1581-1643) better known by 
the name of his “abbaye,” Saint-Cyran, was one of tho^ 
commanding spirits who seem born to direct others and 
form a distinct society. In vain Richelieu offered him the 
posts most likely to tempt him. The prize that Saint-Cyran 
had set his heart upon was not of this world, and Riche¬ 
lieu could assist him in one way only—^by persecution. 
This assistance the Cardinal readily granted, and by his 
orders Saint-Cyran was imprisoned at Vincennes, and not 
set at liberty till Richelieu was himself summoned before a 
higher tribunal. 

§ 5, Driven by prevailing sickness from Port-Royal des 
Champs, the Mhre AngdlicJUe transported her community (in 
1626) to a house purchased for them in Paris by her mother 
who in her widowhood became one of the Sisters. In Paris 
Angdiique sought for herself and her convent the spiritual 
direction of Saint-Cyran (not yet a prisoner), and from that 
time Saint-Cyran added the Abbess and Sisters of Port-Royal 
to the number of those who looked up to him as their 
pattern and guide in all things. 

Port-Royal dcs Champs was in course of time occupied 
by a band of solitaries who at the bidding of Saint-Cyrat; 
renounced the world and devoted themselves to ppyer gnd 
study. To them we owe the works of the Gentlemen of 
Port-Royal.” 

§ 6. It is then to Saint-Cyran we must look for the 
ideas which became the distinctive mark of the Port* 

m 

Royalists. 

^int'Cyran was before all things a theologian. In hi^ 
early days at Bayonne his studies had been shared by 4 
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Saint-Cyran an “ £vang:elical.*’ 

friend who afterwards was professor of theology at Louvain, 
and th'en Bishop of Ypres This friend was Jansenius 
Their searches after truth had brought them to opinions 
which in the England of the nineteenth centurv are known 
as “Evangehral” Accoiding to “Catholic” teaching all 
those who receive the creed and the sacraments of the 
Church and do not commit “ mortal ” sm are in a “ state ol 
salvation,” that is to say the great majority of Christians are 
saved This teaching is rejected by those of another school 
of thought who hold that only a few “ elect ” are saved and 
that the great body even of Chnstians are doomed to 
perdition. 

* g 7 Such a belief as this would seem to be associated 
of necessity with harshness and gloom, but from whatever 
cause, there has been found in many, even in most, cases 
DO such connexion Those who have held that the great 
mass of their fellow cicatures had no hope in a future world, 
have thrown themselves lovmgly into all attempts to improve 
their condition in this world Still, their main effort has 
always been to increase the number of the converted and to 
preserve them from the wiles of the enemy This Saint 
Cyran sought to do by selecting a few children and bnnging 
them up in their tender year« like hot house plants, in the 
hope that they would be prepared when older and stronger, 
to icsist the evil influences of the world. 

§ 8. His first plan was to choose out of all Pans six 
children and to confide them to the care of a priest appointed 
to direct their consciences, and a tutor of not more than 
twenty-five years old, to teach them Latin “I should 
thmk,” says he, “it was doing a good deal if I did not 
advance them far in I^tin before the age of twelve^ and 
^Wde them pass their first years confined to one house or « 
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Short career of the Little Schools, 

monastery in the country where they might be allowed all the 
pastimes suited to their age and where they might see only 
the example of a good life set by those about them.” 
(Letter quoted by Carr^, p. 20.) 

§ 9. His imprisonment put a stop to this plan, “but,” 
says Saint-C)ran, “I do not hghtly break off what I under¬ 
take for Godso when intrusted with the disposal of 2,000 
francs by M. Bignon, he started the first “ Little School,” in 
which two small sons of M. Bignon’s were taken as pupils. 
The name of “Little Schools,” was given partly perhaps 
because according to their design the numbers in any school 
could never be large, partly no doubt to deprecate any 
suspicion of rivalry with the schools of the University. The' 
children were to be taken at an early age, nine or ten, before 
they could have any guilty knowledge of evil, and Saint- 
Cyran made in all cases a stipulation that at any time a 
child might be relumed to his friends; but in cases where 
the master’s care seemed successful, the pupils w'ere to be 
kept under it till they were grown up. 

§ TO. 'fhe Little Schools had a short and troubled 
career of hardly more than fifteen years. I'hey were not 
fully organized till 1646 j they were proscribed a few years 
later and in 166 r were finally broken up byl^ouis XIV, who 
was under the influence of their enemies the Jesuits. But 
in that time the Gentlemen of Port-Koyal had introduced 
new ideas which have been a force in French education and 
indeed in all literary education ever since. 

'fo Saint-Cyran then we trace the attempt at a particular 
kind of school, and to his followers some new departures in 
the training of the intellect. 

§ II. Basing his system on the Fall of Man, SainUCyran 
" le to a conclusion which was also reached by Locke 
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Saint-Cyran &‘Locke on Public Schools. 

though by a different road. To both of them it seemed 
that children require mufdi more individual care and watch¬ 
ing than they can possibly get in a public school. Saint 
Cyran would have said what Locke said: “The difference 
is great I)elwccn two or three pupils in the same liousc and 
three or four score boys lodged up and down: for let the 
niaster^s industry and skill I'*e never so great, it is impossible 
he should have fifty or'one hundred scholars under liis eye 
any longer than they are in school together; Nor can it be 
expected that he should instruct them successfully in any¬ 
thing but their books; the forming of llicir minils and 
manners [preserving them from the danger of the enemy, 
Saint-Cyran would have said] requiring a constant attention 
and particular application to every single boy, which is 
impossible in H numerous flock, and would be wholly in 
vain (could he have time to study and correct everyone’s 
peculiar defects and wrong inclinations) when the lad was 
to be left to himself or the prevailing infection of 
his fellows the greater part of the four-and-twenty hums.” 
{Thoi/ghis c. Ed. § 70.) 

§ 12. An English public schoolmaster told the Coin- 
mission on Public Schools, that he stood in loco parentis to 
fifty boys. “ Ratlier a large family,” observed one of the 
Commissioners drily. I’lie truth is that in the bringing iip 
of the young there is the place of the schoolmaster and of 
the school-fellows, as well as that of the parents; and of 
these several forces one cannot fulfil the functions of the 
others. 

§ 13. According to the theory or at least the practice of 
English -public schools, boy.s are left in their leisure hours to 
organize their life for themselves, and they forin a <'ommiinil)' 
from which the masteis are, partly by thoir own over-work. 
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Shddow*side of Public t^chools. 

partly by the traditions of ihc iliool, utterly tv ludtd Brom 
this the inttUtctual <du(atun ot Do>s no doubt suffers 
them m coint siliou with ruen of parts ind 
breeding,” says LocU aid this ivis llu old notion of 
training when bojs of good *iinily (itw up ai pagts in the 
lioustliold ot soiii( noblunan Bui, c\cq i in tnc holidays, 
the young aristocrat of th( pitscnl di\ t dk o dy with other 
boys, and suvtnts, and tradisnen Ifenre the amount of 
thought and const rsition ^ »vci to s<n«>ol topics, e«-jt nlly 
the games, is out oi all piopottion to the import iiict of such 
things and this dots muth to iiirtisc whit Matthew 
Arnold c alls “ the b u b m in^ i n iptitudc for idt is 
§ 14 What arc vc to siy ibout the cheits of tht )stcui 
on the morals of the boys^ If wc wcic lo slut likt '^aint 
( yran from the dortnne of hum in dci)ia\ity, we should 
entirely condemn the system md puJict from it the most 
disastrous results,* but horn expfunce wt eomt lo a \try 


* A TDttter m a it j ul lie schwl jticc (at dm a c' ! address 
what masters Olid boy felt to 1 true ‘*ltw illharllyU t'limuib 
to say that the while prubem of eluciti n is how to suiriuiid the 
young with good influenus 11 ehevi w iin ton to add th it if the 
wisest mm had set him ell t > wcrl U tin i > 1 m with jut the t ich 
ing oi cxjieiicnce, he woul 1 h i\e been little hi i> t > hit upon tlie system 
of which wc an so pr u 1, ml ihuh wi *ill **lhe Public School 
System * If the teal secret oi e 1 icau >n is to surround the voung with 
good innuenccs, is U not t strai ge {oiidcx te t ike them at tl c very age 
wbt n miluences act mo t des{) li i|]y and mass them tr ^cther in large 
* numbus where much that is coal'test is sun ti be tolerated, and much 
Hut IS gentlest and mest lehiim^ the presence of mothrrs and sisters 
for etimi le is for a I rgc pirt of the yi ar a mcni try or m echo rather 
than a living \uicc? I e iif ss 1 lave neici se 11 iny answers to this 
objeeUon whidi afart front i e of exfrutm I should hive Ix-'n 

preiiaied to prorounce salisticti i> i\ is snnj U tiufh thit the moral 
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The Little Schools for the few only. 

different conclusion Bi'^hop Dupanloup, inckul, spokt of 
the public schools ol l^rame as j^oujfres ” llus is not 
what IS said or thought of the hn^lish schools, ind they arc 
filled with boys whose lathers and gi indf ithers were biought 
up in them, and desire above ail ihm/s to numtain the old 
traditions. 

15 I he Little Schools of Port Royal aimed at tram 
ing a few boys very di/feicntly, earn ma-»ter had the <h uge 
of five or SIX only, and these were never to be out of his 
pi esc nt e day or night "* 

^16 It miy reasonably be objerttd that such sthools 
would be possible onlyloi afew childieu of v^ell to dopirent , 
and that men wht) would thui devote theni*>c ives could he 
found onl> at seasons of gieat enthusiasm Umlei ordinu) 
cueuiustinces small ahools Jiav%, most of the cliawbacks 
and lew ot the idvant iges which are to be tound m larf,e 


daiiper> of our Publie S hool Sybt m an ennimous It is iCc simple 
truth ih^t do wW you ^ill m the of pr cmtioii, you do give i 
boyb of low, iniin il u itiires, tl ^ vt ry I r)} ^ who i^lil to lie c xctpiioii illy 
subject to ilmos desp itic resiriinl c ceepti ltd ipjtoitunitie'* it excr 
asiiig *1 debiaitg innutnce o\ei n tuii*t fir m >re retmed and spiiiiuil 
thar their own And it fur her 1 simpie but the sxd truth, ilut 
th e exception d opportunities arc (t > )fteu turned to account, oihI 
that the youDgloy*5 charw ter foi \tinu sonietinus for a long unie 
IS sy )iled )i vulgiiized by the miiuencc ^f unwmthy cumpanioi & ’ 
This is whit public sebooliinsiers, if their tye& an not blinded by 
routine, aie painfully eonsnous uf Rut they find that m the end gued 
{tfevails, the avci'^e Ixiy gams i manlv character md (untiihutes 
towards the keeping up a hedthy public o) mion which is of gieat ihed 
in resUraxmn|p the evil doer 

• “ Ihe number of boirdefs was ncvir ireiy great, beciuse to a master 
were assigned no more titan he could have l>cds (ot in his rooin 
(Fontaine’s AUmotte^ Carre, p 2\) 


N 2 
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Advantages of great schools. 

schools. As I ha\e already said, parents, schoolmasters, 
and school-fellows liavc separate functions in education; 
and even in the smallest school tlic master can never take 
the place of the parent, or the scimol become the home. 
Children at home enter into the world of their fallier and 
mother; the family friends are their friends, the family 
events affect them as a matter of course. But in the school, 
however small, the children's interests are unconnected with 
the master and the master’s family. The boys may be on 
the most intimate, even affectionate terms with the grown 
people who have charge of them ; but ihc mental horizon of 
the two parties is very different, ami their c<jininon area of 
vision but small. In such cases the young do not rise into 
the world of the adults, and it is almost impossible for the 
adults to descend into theirs. They are “ no company ” the 
one for the other, and to be constantly in each other’s 
presence would subject both to very irksome restraint. 
When left to themselves, boys in small numbers arc far 
more likely to get into harm than boys in large numbers. 
In large communities even of boys, “ the common sense of 
most” is a check on the badly disposed. So as it seems to 
me if from any cause the young cannot live at home and 
attend a day-school, they will be far h(‘lter off in a large 
boarding school than in one that would better fulfil the 
requirements of Erasmus,* Saint-Cyran, and I/)cke. 

* “ Pi irisque placet media quredam ratio, ut apud unum Pneceptorem 
quinque soxve pueri instituantur: ita nec soctalilas deerit xtati, cui 
convenit alacritas; neque non suflicict singulis cura Pro^ceptoris; et 
facile vitabitur corrnptio quam affert inultitudo. Many tiksf^up with a 
middle course, and would have five or six boys placed wiih one pre- 
ceptoT: in this way they will not be without companionship al an age 
when from their liveliness they s<>em specially to need it, and the master 
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Choice of masters & servants. Watch & pray. 

§ 17. As Saint-Cyran attributed immense importance to 
the pan of the master in education, he was not easily 
satisfied with his qualifications. “There is no occupation 
in the Church that is more worthy of a Christian; next to 
giving up one^s life there is no greater charity , . . The 

charge of the soul of one of these little ones is a higher 
employment than the government of all the world.*’ (Cadet, 
2.) So thought Saint-Cyran, and he was ready to go to the 
ends of the earth to find the sort of teacher he wanted. 

§ 18. He was so anxious that the children should see 
only that which was good that the servants were chosen with 
peculiar care. 

§ 19. For the masters his favourite rule was; “Speak 
little; put up with much; pray still more.” Piety was not 
to be instilled so much by precepts as by the atmosphere in 
which the children grew up. “ Do not spend so much time 
in speaking to them about Cod as to God about themso 
foniial instruction was never to be made wearisome But 
there was to be an incessant watch against evil influences 
and for good. “ In guarding the citadel,” says I^ncelot, 
“we fail if we leave open a single gateway by which the 
enemy might enter.” 

20. Though anxious, like the Jesuits, to make their 
boys' studies “ not only endurable, but even delightful,” the 
Gentlemen of Port-Royal banished every form of rivalry. 
Each pupil was to think of one whom he should try to catch 
up, but this was not a school-fellow, but his own higher self, his 


may give sWficient care to each individual; moreover, there will l»e an 
easy avoidance of the moral corruption which niimlx-’ia bring.” Er.a.sm«s 
on Christian Marriage quoted by Coustel in Saintc-Beuve, P.Kiii, bk. 
^f.404. 
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No rivalry or pressure. Freedom from routine. 

ideal Here Pascal admits that tht, t h^sion of rcimi>ttition 
had Its dmwbatks an<l tint tht. boys somttmvs became 
indifFertnt—“toinbent dins la noml mine,” is he sajs 

§ 21 As for the instruction it was founded on this 
principle the object of schools being piftv nthei thin 
knowledge thne wis to lie no piess^re m sn dvin but the 
children were to bt tauc,l t what was sound and cndmin^ 

§ 17 In all oecujiitioiw there is of neecssU) vtrulition 
In the higher cdlings the ti ul tion mav be ol asci i kinds 
I irst there may he a tradition of nnblt thoughts and high 
ideals, which will be con\t)cd in the vords ot th' guitest 
men who have en in that r iP ig, or ha\e th ii.ght 
out the theory ol it Next there will be th^ ti tdi'ion of the 
very best woiktr> in it And lag'll) theie is the ti idition of 
the common man who lesins andpas*-# s on jud the ordinary 
views of his class and the oidimi) vxpcdienl'- for gettme; 
thtough ordmny work iff these dillt lent kinds ol tradition, 
the school room has alw shown a lendenc> to kci ]»to this 
last, and the common man id suprtnn ^ outig teaehi is ate 
mostl) required to liiHil Ihtir diil> tasks without the 
smallest prcpantion for th<m sothc>bavt to get through 
as best theynn, and hive no tunc to think ot any high 
ideal, or of any waj of doing tiun woik cvipt that which 
gives them least tioublc * Practice mikt-, peikct,” says 
the proverb, but it would be tnier to say that p’-actu“ m 
doing work bidly soon makes perfect m contentment with 
bad workmanship Ihus it is that tin tradition of the 
school room sf ttles down for the most part into a deadly 
routine, and teachers who have long been cngigcd m carry¬ 
ing It on seem to lose their powers of vision like horses who 
turn mills m the dirk 

Tht Gentlemen of Port Royal worked tree from sc hool- 
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Study a delight. Reading French first 

room tiadition “If th* wini of crnulitjon wjs a drawback,” 
says Sainle Bcuve, “it vas i fLirgiinto escape from all 
routine, from all pedantry Ta tassc et la mot^ des 
rfgLHts ^en <fpp>tmat //Vv ” {PR \ol iij, p 414) Piet) 
as we have seen wa^ I cir rn''in obie^ t Next to it they 
wished to “cany tht inUlKit^ ot ihcii pupils to the highest 
point they coidd ittnn to ” 

5 %% In doing tlii> *luy iroilid bv thar treedom from 
loutme to try CAptriniLnl-. 11 ey used tht ir own pulgments 
and sought to tiam tht jtuVmtnt of thui pupils I hem 
selves knoiMii, tht dch hts cf htusluit, thc) rcsoUcd that 
their pujnls should know Oicui ibo [hty would banish all 
useless diflu ultics ind t > whit rh» > could to “heli» the 
young and ni il-1 study < 11 ni 1 t oh i mt to them than play 

and pastime ” fPreface to Cic s tpioted by Saintt * 

Beuve, \ol nj, p 12^) 

§ 24 One ol tlu IT innovations, though startling to the if 
contemporaries, dc»ts not stem to us vi.ry surpiising It 
was the custom to btg'n readin^ vdth a three or tour )ears 
course of leading I^lin, because in that language all the 
letters wire pronounced Inc tonntxion between sound 
and sens* is ir our diys not alwavs thought of, but even 
among UuhiIS no advoraUs would now be found for the 
old me Ihod which ke^ t yoim^ people for the first three or 
four years utlennT sounds they could by no possibility 
understand Tht tiench hmuige might have some dis 
advantage from its sih nt Ictttis, bat this was small roni|>ared 
witli the disadvantage tclt m Latin from its silent sense 
So the P'rt Rojjlists h(j,aii rculmu: with Pieneh 

§ 25 I'urlhei than tins, they objected to loading through 
spelling, and pointed out that as consonants cannot be 
pronounced by them&eivc-s they should be taken only in 
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Literature. Mother-tongue first. 

connexion with the adjacent vowel Pascal applied himself 
to the subject and invented the method describcchin the 
6th chap, of the General Grammar (Carr^, p. xxiij) and 
introduced by his sister Jacqueline at Poit-Royal des 
Ghamps. 

z6. Wlien the child could read French, the (Gentlemen 
of Port-Royal sought for him books within the range of his 
intelligence. TJicre was nothing suitalilc in French, so they 
set to work to produce translations in good Frenclt of the 
most readable Latin books, “altering them just a little— 
y chmv^eant fort pen de chosef as said the chief translator 
De Saci, for the sake of purity. In this way they gallicised 
\ the Fables of Phaedrus, three Comedies of I'erence, and 
the h’amiliar Letters {Billds) of Cicero. 

§ 27, In this we see an important innovation. As I 
have tried to explain {supra pp. 14 IT.) the effect of the 
Kenascence was to banish lx)th the mother-tongue and 
literature proper from the school-room; for no language was 
toRxaied but l^atin, and no literature was thought possible 
except in T.alin or Greek. Befoie any literature could be 
known, or indeed, instruction in any subject could be given, 
the pupiN had to learn I^tin. This neglect of the mother- 
tongue was one of the traditional mistakes pointed out and 
abandoned by the Port-Royalists. “ People of quality 
complain,” says De Saci, “and complain with reason, that 
in giving their children Latin wc take away French, and to 
turn them into citizens of ancient Rome we make them 
strangers in theit native land. After learning Latin and. 
Greek for 10 or 12 years, we are often obliged at the age of 
30 to learn French.” (Cadet, 10.) So Port-Royal proposed 
breaking through this bondage to I^tin, and laid down the- 
pHtFciple, new in France, though not in the country oi 
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Beginners’ difficulties lightened, 

Miilcaster or of Ratke, that everything should be taught 
tlironglv the muthcr-tonguc. 

Next, the Port-Royalists sought to give their pupils an 
early and a pleasing introduction to literature. The best 
literature in those days was the classical; and suitable works 
from that literature might be made intelligible by means oj 
translations. In this way the Port-Royalists led their pupils 
to look upon some of the classical authors not as inventors 
of examples in syntax, but as writers of books that meant 
something. And thus both the mother*tongue and literature 
were brought into the school-room. 

§ 28. When the boys had by this means got some 
feeling for literature and some acquaintance with the world 
of the ancients, they began the stiuly of Latin. Here again 
all needless difhculties were taken out of their way. No 
attempt indeed was made to teach language without grammar, 
the rationale of language, but the science of grammar was 
reduced to first principles (set forth in the Grammaire 
Generate et Raisonnbe of Arnauld and Lancelot), and the 
special grammar of the Latin language was no longer taught 
by means of the work established in the University, the 
Latin ]^tin Grammar of l)cs|)autcTe, but by a “New Method” 
written in French which gave essentials only and had for its 
motto : “Mihi inter virtiites grammatici habebilur aliqua 
nescire—To me it will -be among the grammarian’s good 
points not to know everytliing.” (Quintil.)* 


* I^ancelot’s “New way of easily learning Latin {NotivelU Mlthode 
pour appmuire facilement la lanffue Lnthte)** was published in 1644 ,' liis 
method foj^/iicek in 1655. Thisw.os followed in 1657 by his “Garden 
. of Greek Roots {/aniin ties radnes grecgucs) ” (see Cadet, pp. 15 ff.) 

The Poii-Royalibls seem to me in some respects far behind ('omenius, 
)mt tb^ were right in rejecting him as a mcthodUci iu language* 
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Begin with Latin into Mother-tongue, 

§ 29 A\ith this niimmurii of the essentials of the 
gramma? ind with a \)n \ 101 s at qu *intan( e with the -sense of 
the book the piipiK w« re introducttl to the Lr*in language 
and were t-rnghi to translate a Litai inthor into Fiench, 
Ihis was a departure from the oid'narj loute, whirh alter a 
couisc ot learnin,_ yimmirruks m I^atui went to the 
“theme," r ^, to roinpoiil on in 1 aim 

I he art of iranslat m nio the inoui^r tongue \va^ made 
mu^'h of Sf bool “ ronstiues,” which eons'st m snbilitulirg 
a woid toi i word were utuci) foibnlden, and the pupils 
had to pioduct the old writer^ thoughts //* Jitefuh ^ 


leaning LanceUtmthi piftact to his *( anl<n of Gufk Koots,” 
says thU the Jitut of Cumcn u «s to*illy wanting m lutthcil “It 
would mH, hi, “on < s.ii mdinaiy men 01 v. ind from my ex 

p iicncc 1 should siv diat itw thu Ixxti cru d learn this 1 sol for it is 
long and ditii ilt, end as <nc wc r K m it -nc not ir peated, those at the 
btginmug would be f>4 UUt Itf lethe k unci rtarheil the end So 
heittuldfcel 11 u s*-ini d «c(Ui <,(mcnl btcause h* wculd ilwavs find 
hin t If in a ? ew country wh* rt 1 e w ouhl r ? o»,ni/c nothing \nd the 
I iok IS till o^all 01 s cf iinrjmmon \nd 11 cult words, and the hist 
chaptci^ throw no li^ht on thjsr wh ch foil m lothis well grounded 
ui icism he -d Is ‘ I he eH*f tt e% U the I set tj^s, to desci ve its name, 
shmld be nothing but a short and s)m| K ** vUadngus as oon as 
pOdS blc to If ul the best books in tho Iin^ua^r, st) that wc might not 
only *«( juirc the voids we ire m neid of, but also all that is most 
ch iractui t c m the <iiom ind pure in tb« phiasi olog>, which make up 
the most diflrcult and u jsi imj onani part of every languige ” (Quoted 
bv Cadet, p »7) 

* I tin ittic, a nephew of La Mire Angelupie, was one of the most 
cclcbi U t riturs in 1 rmce In renouncing the world for Port Royal, 
he retire 1 irum a splendid position at the R\r Such men ^ad qualifi¬ 
cations out of the reach ordmary sdioolniastcr^ I )i fosse, m after 
yeais, told how, when he was a boy, Lemaitre rdlcd him oltui to hu 
n om and gave lum solid mstmction in learning and piety ** He read 
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Sense before Sound. Reason must rule 

§ 30. From this we sec that the trainmg was literary 
B\it in'lhc study of fonn the Port-Royalists cbd not neglect 
the inward for the outw.nd. llieir great wcirk, which still 
stands the attacks ot tiiue, is tlie Port Rojal or the 
Art of Thinking by 1 . speiMw Baynes, 1850) 

This was substaiiticilly the oi Ainauld; and it was 

Amauld wh(.» led the Pori Po\ Oists m then rupture with the 
pi ilosophy of the Middle .tgo, and who openly followed 
Descartes. In the Logic we find the claims of reason 
asserted as if in defiance *)f the fcsiuts “ It is a heavy 
bondage to think oncstlf forced tt> ajei in everything witli 
Aiistotle and to take him as th( standanl of truth in 
philosophy , . . , , rile world < aiiMot long (ontmue in 
this restraint, and is iciovinno byiUgrtes Us natural and 
reasonable hbcity, vhich consists in aictplin*, that which 
we iudge to he tiue and h jtainir that whi' h we judge to be 
false.” (Quoted by Cadet, p. 31.)* 


to me and made me read pkccs fiMPi pods ind oiators, ind saw that 
I notire^i the beauties m ^ncm both iti fl ougUi ind dictiou. Moreover 
he taught me the nghl enphasis t^id irtunluion both m vtise and 
piOae, m which he himself wn<; admirilde, having the cbaim of a hne 
voice and all else that to mikc a g**' at orilor Ht gave me dso 
many rales for good transl ition anrl foi making my pi ogress in that ait 
easy to me.” (Dufossi’s Mimones^ Cs*c , quote<l by Cidet, p. 9.) It was 
Lemhie*who instructed Racine (lK>m 1O39, admitted at Lcs Granges, 
Port Royal dcs Champs, in 1655). 

•In 1670 the Geneialuf the Jesuits issued a letter to the Society against 
the Caitesian philosophy The Lniversity in thu agi red with iN mils 
and ptutionedthc Hirliammt to piohibit the ( artesian teaching Ihis 
producetkthe Inirltsque Arrtt by Boilc ui ii 6 '? 5 ). ^^'hen as it is si Ue<l 
that for some years past a sti'ngcr named Reason has tndcavoure<l to 
make entry by foiu* into the Schools ot the Umvcisity . . . where 
An&toUe has always lieen acknowledged as pidf^c withtui* appeal and 
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Not Baconian. The body despised. 

§ 31. To mark the change, the Port-Royalists called 
their book not “the Art of Reasoning,” but “the Art of 
Ihinking,” and it was in this art of thinking that they 
endeavoured to train their scholars. They paid great 
attention to geometry, and Amauld wrote a book (“New 
Elements of Geometry ”) which so well satisfied Pasexd that 
after reading the MS. he burnt a similar work of his own, 

§ 32. The Port-Royalisis then sought to introduce into 
the school-room a “ sweet reasonableness,” They wore not 
touched, as Comenius was, by the spirit of Bacon, and knew 
nothing of a key for opening the secrets of Nature. They 
loved literature and resolved that their pupils should love it 
also; and with this end they would give the first notions of 
it in the mother-tongue; but the love of literature still 
bound them to jiast, and they aimed simply at making 
the best of the Old Education without any thought of a 
New. 

§ 33. In one respect they seem less wise than Rabelais 
and Mulcaster, less wise perhaps than their foes the Jesuits. 
They gave little heed to training the body, and thought of 
the soul and the mind only; or if they thought of the body 
they were concerned merely that it should do no harm, 
“ Not only must we form the minds of our pupils to virtue,” 


not accountable for his opinions ... Be it known by thes? presents 
that this Court has maintained and kept and does maintaii^ and keep 
the said Aristotle in perfect and peaceable possession of the said schools 
. . . and in order that for the future he may not be interfered with in 
them, it has banished Reason for ever from th)? Schools of the said 
iJniversity, and forbids his entry to disturb and dis<|ui»i the said 
Aristotle in the possession and enjoyment of the aforesaid schools, under 
pain and penally of being declared a Jansenist and a lover of innova* 
tious.” (Quoted by Catlet, p. 34.) 
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says Nicole, “ we must also bend theii bodies to it, thfit is, 
we must endeavour that the body do not prove a hin¬ 
drance to their leading a well-regulated life or draw them by 
its weight to any disorder. For we should know that as 
men are made up of mind and borly, a wrong turn giv^en to 
the body in youth is often in after life a gresit hindrance to 
piety.” ( p, hien kiever un prince^ quoted by Cadet, 
p. 206.) 

§ 34. But let us not underrate the good effect produced 
by this united effort of Christian toil and Christian thought. 
“ Nothing should bo more highly esteemed than good sense,” 
(Preface to the -Cogi^ue), and Port-Royal did a great work 
in bringing good sense and reason to bear on the practice 
of ihc school-room, VVhen the Little Schools were dispersed 
the Gentlemen still continued to teach, but the lessons they 
gave were now in the “ art of thinking ” and in the art of 
teaching; and all the world might learn of them, for they 
taught in the only way left open to them; they published 
books. 

§ 35. Of these writers on pedagogy the most distin- 
gui.-.hed was “the great Arnauld,” />., Antoine Arnauld, 
(1612-1694) brother of the M^re Angelique. llis Keglenient 
des /iiuihs'^ shows us how literary instruction was given at 
Port-Royal. In these directions we have not so much the 
rulqs observed in the Little Schools as the experience of the 
Little Schools rendered available for the schools of the 
University. On this account Sainte-Beuve speaks of the 
M^giement of Arnauld as forming a preface to the Treatise 
on Studies {Traiik des Etudes) of Rollin. In the li^gletnent 
we see A^/nauld yielding to what seems a practi<*al necessity 
and admitting competition and prizes. Some excellent 
advice is given, especially on practice in the use of the 
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mother tonsoic lb a jplt ire to qitmon nnd 

answer each other ib< ut llu '.ibsUmt of whit ilny ha\e 
read, about the inc'rc rc nu^ il)k lhoi> hts in thtii luthoi or 
the more buiutilul espusMiins J uh \iy twt« ot the boys 
are to narrate a stoi^ which thty thenistivib hiii, ^elected 
Irom 11 Ussir il aitthor * 

^ 50 With the iioi ble txtti»tion of IVc i, \mauld 
was the most dibtmgu shed wntf oinunt, the tit nth in n 01 
PortRo>al \ wnter Itbs dtvoted to eoiitiovirsv than 
Arnauld, le^s attached to tl t tl eu^ht 1 1 Smit C)i 01 uxd ot 
Descirtts, but oi widn popuhntN i is Nicoie, woo had 
Made dt b^vit^ne for an nlnuivr uid Lucke foi one of his 
transhtors 

Nk ole his given us i iluibh lomnbutum to iedi_.>gy 
in his e>siy on th u^ht bnnj,in-. iq of 1 prune (/Vf 
^tneraUspour b nrt lef un *'ptne) In this e si) he shows 
us with whit thoUwht incl care he liid ipplied himself to 
the art of mstruttion, ind 1 c ^nes us hints tint all u « hers 
may profit by like the foUowin^ — 

§ 37 “Properly speikin^ it is not the nusteis, it is no 
instruction from without ll it mikes things undttsiood at 
the best tl e misters do poshing but \posc the things te the 
interior light of the mind, by which ilone they c in be 
understood ll follows tint where ths light i> wanting 
mstructum is as useless is trying to shew pictures in the 
dark Ihe ver) ^reaie^t minds uc nothin^, but jqhts m 
conlinenient, and thcyhivt alw lys sombre and shady spots, 
but in childi'n the mind is nearly^full of shide md emits 

* Although so much tioif is to the study of wonts, |h xeticc m 
the use o wui is almu t entiiely neglected, ind the ) ngli h schoolboy 
remains msriicula c 
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but little rays of K^ht So cvmtlnn^ clepen^U on nnknii' 
the most ot these iiys, on men. i^m. iht 11 ind e^i)o•>llu to 
them whit i»ne wishes to h tvi uinkrsiood i or inis it is n 
It IS haid to giv* geim d nile^ foi in-itrutun, inyont, 
because the instrudum nui t bw adapted to tlie ij^xlure oi 
light and dukness, whiih difleis witicly m difitiini luimis 
especially v^iih ibildren V\c must look when the (i»\ is 
breaking and bung to it \ii it we A*sh ihem to undf rsi 'ini 
and to do this wc iuu*>i. tiy \ vanel) ot ways 101 etUi ; 1 
their minds and must ptrseveic v\uh such as wv* tiulniVv. 
most sue f t 

“l>ut genoii'ly ^peaking we ni') ai\ thit, as in chiidu 1 
the light dejiends gteuly on thur lensts, At Mould tir 
IS ])ossible attach to the sdisls the uisLtuction wi i,i\e 
them, and make it enter not only by tlit e i** but also by the 
sight, as there is no sense which niak* a s j L\eK an impus 
Sion on the mind .ind foims su< h '»harp md * War ideis 

This IS uMellent There is a wise pro\eib that w uns us 
that “ howevei soon we get up in the muining ihe sunn^e 
comes iu\ci the eailier’* V vast amount of mstnuaoii is 
thrown away beciu>e the msliuclois will not wait foi the 
d ly lire ik 

g h )i the moial tiaming ot the young there is oik 
‘ puliiicat on in the ttaehei whuh is absolutely iiidisptn aole 
— goodness Similarly foi Uic intcUectuai Uainiiy, there is 
an indispLUsablc quahtualion iiuelligcnit Ibis is the 
ciuahfieation requiKd by the system of Poit K.oyal, but not 
required in working the ordinary machinery o 1 the school 
room cithet m thos^' days 01 in ours When Nicole Ii.is 
desnibed *how uisiruction should be gi\tu so as to nain the 
tudgment and lultuatc the taste, he ccniiimes. 

**As this kind of instru»,tion comes without obseivation, 
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so is the profit derived from it likely to escape observation 
also ; that is, it will not announce itself by anything, on the 
surface and palpable to the common man. And on this 
account persons of small intelligence are mistaken about it 
and think that a boy thus instructed is no better than 
another, because he cannot make a better translation from 
l^tin into French, or beat him in saying his Virgil. Thus 
judging of the instruction by these trifles only, they often 
make less account of a really able teacher than of one of 
little science and of a mind without light.” (Nicole in 
Cadet, p, 204; Carrd, p. 1S7.) 

In these days of marks and percentages we seem agreed 
that it must Oc all right if the children can stand the tests 
of the examiner or the inspector. Something may no doubt 
be got at by these tests; hut we cannot hope for any genuine 
care for education while everything is estimated des 
signesgrossiers et exierieurs,'^ 

% 39. Whatever was required to a<lapt the thought of Port- 
Royal to the needs of classical schools, especially the schools 
of the University of Paris was supplied by Rollin (1661- 
1741) whose TraifS des Atudes or “Way of teaching and 
studying Literature,” united the lessons of Port-Royal with 
much material drawn from his own experience and from his 
acquaintance with the writings of other authors, especially 
Quintilian and Seneca. Having been twice Rector of the 
University (in 1094 and 1695) Rollin had managed to bring 
into the schools much that was due to Port-Royal; and in 
his Traith he has the tact to give the improved methods as 
the ordinary j)ractice of his colleagues. 

§ 40. Much that Rollin has said applies only tb'classical 
or at most to literary instruction; but some of his advice 
will be good for all teachers as long as the ^human mind l' 
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Studying impossible \vithout awl. 

needs m trutUon I hive met vvub nothing «, seems to 
*me to go more truH to •'he very founchinn of the irt of 
teach tl f Idh mu, 

“We shoii*d nc\ei l)&c s 1 ot this ind n uiplc ihit 
siUDY i> ' J,SOS ON 1 ur ^vi , and the will <i (s not t n ^ure 
cim''! it ‘.V/ ' im 7 u ht^att pH t 7i *es 
co/nhi ^Oi int j, » tip s)*" i», to n -suit jmt 

constiinu on the ho I\ nnd nnke i pupil, lu \ \ei uuw P nsj 
stick t< h u sk, ein double his toil bj piiii shu en , con ] el 

* Rolhn Ml whit exUnJs Qumfilins stitcnitrl ** lie U ii 
of leiii i e lu the will which joii inn t f rce * A 1 out iltenipt 
to cccrce the will ui Pit ib eii (f intea t I m''\ qu^te a pi sii^t 

from 1 1 tuK tf ni nc 'll Birm h u in 1SS4 when 1 rlui n>l ln>w 
thit I hi 1 IH m 1 me siuh iiit^h luthuni is is Qit iitihiii in I kollm 
** I dionld divi It (he i uwers of the mm I lint may 1 (. culnv le 1 m the 
school room iito t^o elas es in the hrs 1 hfuU jut a 1 the his/her 
DOW rs ir I if icii mpf peic^pti nolinilooy o mitioi rtfle ti r 
ima ni on ntcUut iI luem ry, m the other elis me power onH 
•uid lint 1*. a 1 m I >f iieiicr) thu depiends on tl e is‘;c nti in of ound 
How Is It then Put m nn ♦ seb >ol locms ^ar mou tmu is spent 11 
cultivntin^ tius Hst md e c * ill ble iH»Wcr thin aU ih lest pul 
tO^eihei/ 'I he expliu itim i eisv All the h net p cii le 

exLKisid only whi 11 the pu ils le inU st d ir a Mi Ihni^jjtsit 
•eaie fir what they arc ilmu The m ngiy tint dc] iids on i 
Bociitmg un Is la independent of inter st ind < '»ii I c sceiue I by mini 
repetition Now it is veiy hard to iw iken interest •’n I still budei t» 
maritain it Ikat ma^eiin’s wonl, the lane, with ihuh thi s \ 
at ^ten of olden time worki 1 :>uch wondeis, n* powerlc s h i i 
■* powerful only in the iig^ativt dmction, and so is eieiv foira of p mis 
ment ^ou n»a> tell a b > * H vfi mt «iy )f lesson yiu hall 

stay in and write it out htU a d uen times ' ind the threit m**/ hive 
effeit, hu 'no *tnstan^ muM fi m Orbiluis downwiids his vif 
Hiou^ht of saying, * If you don t take an inteie&t in your woik, J 11 1 ee 1 
you 111 till you dot’ So teachers vuy natutally piefer (h I ml f 
ftaUnii^ in which they can make sure success 
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Against making beginnings bitter. 

him to finish a task imposed upon him, and with this object 
we can deprive him of play and recreation. But? is this 
work of the galley slave studying? And whnt remains to 
the pupil from this kind of study but a hatred of books, of 
learning, and of masters, often till the end of his days? It 
is then the will that we must draw on our side, and this we 
must do by gentleness, by friendliness, by persuasion, and 
above all by the allurement of plea.sure.'' {Traitk^ 8th Bk. 
T>u Gouverniment ties Classes^ i"* Partie, Art. x.) 

§ 41. The passage I have quoted is from the Artkh 
“ on giving a taste for study {rendre Fktude ahnahle) f and 
if some masters do not agree that this is “ one of the most 
important paints concerning education,” they will not deny 
that ** it is at the same time one of the most difficult.” As 
Rollin truly says, “ among a very great number of masters 
who in other respects are highly meritorious there will be 
found very few who manage to get their pupils to like their 
work.” 

§ 42, One of the great causes of the disinclination for 
school work is to be found according to Rollin and Quintilian, 
in the repulsive form in which children first become 
acquainted with the elements of learning. “ In this matter 
success depends very much on first impressions; and the 
main effort of the masters who teach the first rudiments 
should be so to do this, that the child who cannpt a& yet 
love study should at least not get an aversion fur it from 
that time forward, for fear lest the bitter taste once acquired* 
should still be in his mouth when he grows older,”* (Begin, 
of Art. X, as above.) 

* Here as usual Rollin uses Quintilian without directly quoting him. 
He gives in a note the pnssoge he had in his mind. ** Id imprimis 
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§ 43. In this matter Rollin was more truly the disciple of 
the l\)rt-RoyaIists than of Quintilian. They it was who 
protested against the dismal “grind” of learning to read 
first in an unknown tongue, and of studying the rules of 
l^tin in I^lin with no knowledge of I^tin, a course which 
professed to lead, as Sainte-Bcuve puts it, “to the unknown 
through the unintelligible.” They directed their highly- 
trained intellects to the teaching of the elements, and 
succeeded in proving that the ordinary difficulties were due 
not to the dulness of the learners, but to the stupidity of the 
masters. They showed how much might be done to remove 
these difficulties by following not routine but the dictates of 
thought, and study and love of the little ones. 


There is an excellent though condensed account of the Port-Royalists 
under **Jaasenists” in Sonnewchein’s CycJopietiia of Education. In 
voL ij, of Cliarles Beard's Port Royal, (2 vols., 1861) there is a chapter 
on the little Schools. The meat pleasing account I have seen in 
English of the Port-Royalists (without reference to education) is in Sir 
Jas. Stephen’s Essays oh Ecclesiastical Biography. In French the great 
work on the subjectisSainte-Beuve's/hrr-A’^a^, 5vols. (71 ed.,6vols.) 
The account of the Schools is in 4th bk., in voL iij, of ist ed. Very 
useful for studying the pedage^ of Port-Royal arc VEducathn h Pori- 
Pjyal by K^lix Cadet (Hachette, 1887) and Atfr P/da^ogues dt Port- 
Royali by I. Carr 4 (Delagrave, 1887). These last give extracts fiom 
the main writings on education by Amauld, Nicol^ I^ncelot, Coustel, 
Stc. The article, Port-Royal, in Buisson*s /?., is the “ Introduction ” to 
Carre’s book. A 3-vol. ed. of RoUin’s 7 hs^ was published (Paru;, 
t>idot) in 1872. The more interesting parts of this book are contained 


caveie oportebit, ne stndia qni amare nondum potest oderit; et amari- 
tttdinem semel praeceptam etiam ultra rudes annos reformidet. (Quint, 
libb j, cap, 1.)” 


o 2 
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Rollin, &c. 

in F. Cadet's Jes Htufes (Dchgiave, l88a). RoiUn*$ 

work was at one time well-known in thf English trans.» and copies of it 
are often t»i he found “ second-hand.” Tlie best ])art comes List; which 
may account for the neglect into winch the book has fdlen. The 
accounts of Port-Ro>al and of Rollin in G. Conipayie's Hhtoin 
Ctitique are vuy gowl parts of a very good book VA’in's Vtude sur 
Lancelot I have not seen, and it U only too proKahle that I have not 
given to l^ncelut ilic atteniton due to him. 
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SOME ENGLISH WRITERS BEFORE 

LOCKE. 


§ I. The beginning of the lyih century brought with it 
a change in the main direction of thought and interest. As 
we have seen, the i6th century adored literature and was 
thrown back on the remote past. Some of the great scholars 
like Sturm had indeed visions of literary works to be written, 
that would rival the old models on which they were 
fashioned; but whether they hoped or not to bring back 
the Golden Age all the scholars of the Renascence thought 
of it as having hem. \Vith the change of century, however, a 
new conception came into men’s minds. Might not this 
worship of the old writers after all be somewhat of a 
superstition? The languages in which they wrote were 
beautiful languages, no doubt, but they were ill adapted to 
express rhe ideas and wants of the modem world. As for 
-fhe substance of these old writings, this did not satisfy the 
‘cravings of men’s minds. It left unsolved all the main 
^problems of existence, and offered for knowledge mere 
'speculations or poetic fancies or polished rhetoric. Man 
Reeded to understand his position with regard to God and 
^.JNfature; but on both of these topics the classics were 
silent or misleading. Revelation had supplied what 
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the classics could not give comemnig iiiin's relation to God; 
but nothing bid as yet thrown light onhi*- relation to Nature 
And yet with his mitcnil body and aniniil life he could 
not bdt see how do c that relation w i'*, 'iiul could not but 
wish that somethin X about it nMjXht be /w iW, not simply 
gucased or Rigncd Heia 0 the demand ten rw 1/know ledge, 
tlat IS, a knowlcdgi- o the fads of the uniVLise js distinct 
from the knowledge of what# men hut thought aixl said 
We luve heard of the luatheualu uii who put down Tiridisc 
r^ostwith the leuiark tbit it etmed t' him a poor be ik, for 
It did not prove anythin^ , and it was just in tl 11 spirit that 
the new school of Ihinktr^, tin Rc ilisls, looked upon the 
classics Ihc) wantt d'o k»io\ Nitures liws and words 
which did not comev such knowledge seemed to them of 
little value 

s 2 Here was a tremendous levouition hotn he mode 
of thought prevalent in iIk Keniscenre No longei was 
the Golden \ge in the past In Sx.ience the (iciiuen 
must alwa)s be m the fuluie be i< ntifu \m n slut with wJiat 
has been discoveieci and add to it Rveiy discovLij jussCa 
into the common stork of knowledge, and btcoinv-s the 
profierty of oveiyone who knows it just as much as of the 
discoverer Haive> had no more property m the < irrulation 
of the blood, Newiou and LeibniU no more properly in the 
Differential Calculus than Columbus m the ( oniincnl ot 
America indeed not so much, for Colum us gumd some 
exclusive rights in America, but Harvey glined none over 
the blood 

So we sec that whereas the hlerary spirit made the 
dominant minds icverence the past, the scientific* spirit led 
them to despise the past, and whereas the liUiary spmt 
raised the value of Aords and led to tlie bludy ol clebratcd 
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wiitings, the suentihc spint was totally careless about words 
and p*ued only ]*hySKal truths which were entiiel) in 
dependent of words Again, the literary spirit naturall^ 
favoured the principle of authority, for its oia< les had alieady 
spoken the snentific spiiit stt aside al! authonty and 
accepted nothing that did not of itself satisfy the rea'.on 
(Conip*ire Comenius, supra p 152 ) 

^ 3 The first great Itailer m this 1 evolution was an 
Englishman, hrancis Bacon But the schoolroom felt hi«: 
influence only through those who 1< axnt from him, and among 
educational reformers, the chiet ad\ orates of lealism have 
been found on tin Contimnt, Katke and Comenius^ 
But the desirt to h irn by “ things, not words ” affected the 
minds of man) Ei glisli vviittrs on education, ami we find 
this spml showing itself even m Milton and I otkt, and fai 
mou tleuly in some writers le>s known to famf' 

4 I here is \ wide distinction m educational writers 
between those who were schoolmasters ind those who weie 
not Schoolmast«'rs have to conic to terms with what exists 
and to make' a hvehhood bv it So they are conservati\ts 
by i>osition, and rirelv get beyond an attempt at showing 
hu\^ thit whuh IS now done badly might be done well 
Suggestions of radical change usually come trom those who 
never belonged to the class of teachers, or who, not without 
disgust, hive left it. 

Among English schoolmasters of the olden times the chief 
writers I have met with besides Mulcaster arc John Bimsley 
the elder, and Chailts Hoole 

* Kouistiu, ma I it del wcie also ir this sense icahsts# 

but they bell that the cducitimtl mIuc of knowlcdg** U> not in itself, 
bu unl> insofir is it was an nuiii 1 lent for dexUoj ing ibe faulliciof 
h( mind 
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§ 5. ]ohn Brinsley the elder, a Puritan schoolmaster at 
Ashbv-de-la-Zoiieh, a brolhcr-in-Iaw of Bishop Hallfe, and 
father oi John Ihinslcy the younger who became a leadingf. 
Puritan minister and author, was a veritable reformer, but. 
only with reference to methods. His most interesting 
books are Ludus LiUrarius or the Gramwar Sehoole^ 16x2-. 
(written after 20 years* experience in teaching, as we lear» - 
from the Consolation^ p. 45), and A Consolation for ouf 
Grammar Schooks: or a faithful! and most coniforiahh in- 
couragejueni for laying of a sure foundation of all ^ood learn- 
ing in our sclwolcs and for prosperous building thereupon^ 
1622. The first of these, when reprinted, as it is sure to 
be, will always secure for its author the notice and the 
gratitude of students of the history of our education ; for in ‘ 
this book he tells us not only w^hat should be done in the - 
school-room, hut also what was done. In a dialogue with 
the ordinary schoolmaster the reformer draws to light the ' 
usual practice, criticizes it, and suggests improvcineiils, 

§ 6, In Brinsley we get no hint of realism; but by 
the middle of the sixteen hundreils we find the rcolistic,. 
spirit is felt even by a schoolmaster, Chv.ti’nes Hoole,who 
was a kinsman of Bishop San^'^erson, the Casuist, and was 
master first of th^ corammar School at Rotherham, then of a 
■private School in Ix>ndon, pul>lis^^ besides a 

a translation of the Or^ P/lYw(dgte 
of prefar*'^^ January, 1658), and also “ANew' Discovery ofLhe> 
old atf's^^hoole . . . published for the general. 


Henry Barnard {hvydish Peda^t^gy^ second serie?, p. 192!, speaks of ^ 
as “ one of tiie pioneer cdiicaiors of his century. ” Acconling 
Barnard he was born at Wakefield, in 1610, and died in>i666, rector <4 ' 
“Stock Billerica” (perhaps !>tock with Billeri'cay), iti Essex, 


t.L 
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profit youngSthoolemaster'j” (date of piclvc, 

In these hooks we find that Hook 
su( (tc kd c\ t p tht V hool room m keeping his mind open 
JIciompLuiij )f iht neglect ot I nglish, and tMdcntl> u 
tb ory at kisl wtnt a ton^ wa} With the rcalwiic rtfoinurs 
'^Comcnius, h* si>b, ‘hath pioceeded (as Nature it elfdothj 
in an ordciI> way, first to exercise the suises wtU by pre 
bcntin^ their objects to them, and then to fasten upon the 
mu 1 1 j impres&mg the fiist notions of things upon it and 
lulling in n one lo ii oMior h^ a rational discoiiise, 
wlu c s imkcd we cntially, missing Ih s wa), do ttuh 
ehilfhtn *• \ e do i>aiols to sj i ikthcy kn iw not what, nay 
whu I i*- wt is , wc taking tht w y of tta< hing little ones b) 
giainpnr only a'’ tl e i st do pn//k the i iiiiginations with 
absuac ni. Lcrin-. and stcondaiy uitentions, which, till they 
be->oiu wlat (qinided wth ibiiiM,s, vnd ths v ords beloi g 
mg U) them in tin. lui^ which the) karn, they cannot 
’ppitlunci wlii^ lb \ nuan Viid tins I guess to be the 
lessoi wjiy many ^reatei j>eib('us do resolve so uetimes net 
to put \ chid to SI hool til! 1 e he it It ist eleven or twelve 
yens of ^ on ihei thit ln\e the care of 

litljc c hildrcn donottoimiKh tiouble their thoughts and 
clog their incinoneb with i are giammai rudiments, which to 
them ire hirsh m getting, and fiuid m retaining ^ because 
mdQcd to thorn they si^ntfie nothing but a mtci swimming 
notion ol a ^eneial term, i^huh they know not what ii 
memeth till tit\ eoi ipuhend ill pulicuhrs but by this 
[/.tf, iIk OrdiA P] Ol the like subsidiiiie iiitorm them fiist 
with smiw knowledge of things and words wheiewith to 
exjness iiHiii, and then their lules of speaking will be 
better undtislood nd inoie firmly kt pt m mind KI*-e how 
should n < hild c mccisc >1 u i luk m^.di eth when he lu ithcr 
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Art of teaching. Abraham Cowley. 


knoweth what the Latine word importeth, nor what manner 
of thing it is which is signified to him in his ow;i native 
language which is given him thereby to understand the rule? 
for rules consisting of generalities are delivered (as I may 
say) at a third hand, presuming first the. things and then the 
words to be a^r-aay apprehended touching which they are 
made.” Tnis subject Hoole wisely commends to the con¬ 
sideration of teachers, “it being basis of oitrprofession 
to search into the way of children's taking hold by little and 
little of what we teach them, that so we may apply ourselves 
to their reach.” (Preface ta trans. of Orfiis J^ictas.) 

§ 7. “Good Lord! how many good and dear wits of 
children be now-a-days perished by ignorant schoolmasters !” 
So said Sir Thomas Elyot in his Goi'tmor in 1531, and the 
complaint would not have been out of date in the lyth 
century, possibly not in the igtii- lu the sixteen hundreds 
we certainly find little advance in practice, though in theory 
many bold projects were advanced, some of^which pointed 
to the study of things, to the training of the hand, and even 
to observation of the “ cducands.” 

§ 8. The poet Cowley’s “proposition for the advance¬ 
ment of experimental philosophy ” is a scheme of a college 
near London to which is to be attached a school of 200 
boys. “ And because it is deplorable to consider the loss 
which children make of their time at most schools^ employ¬ 
ing or rather casting away six or seven years in the learning 
of words only, and that too very imperfectly ; that a method 
be here established for the infusing knowledge and language 
at the same time, [Is this an echo of Comenius ?J and that 
this may be their apprenticeship in Natural Philosophy.”* 


^ A very interesting suggestion of Cowley's is that another house 
l}ej>uilt for poor men's sons who show ability. These sluili lje brought 
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Authors anf~schoolmasters. J. Dury. 

§ 9. Rai ely indeed have those who either theoretically 01 
practically have made a study of education ever acquired 
sufficient literary skill to < atch the ear of the public or (what 
is at least as difficult) the ear of the teaching body. And 
among the eminent writeis who have spoken on education, 
as Rabelais, Montaigne, Milton, Locke, Rousseau, Herbert 
Spencer, we cannot find one who has given to it more than 
passing, if not accidental, attention. Schoolmasters are, as I 
said, conservative, at least in the school-room; and moreover, 
they seldom find the necessary time, money, or inclination 
for publishing on !he work of their calling. The current 
thought at any peiiotl niust then l^e gathered from books 
only to be found in our great hbiaries, books in which 
writers now long iorgotten give hints of what was wanted 
out of the school-room and giumble at what went on in it. 

§ 1 o. One of the most original of these writers that have 
^ come in ray way is John Dury, a Puritan, who was at one 
' time Chaplain to the English Company of Meuhants at 
Elbing, and laboured with ("omenius and Hartlib to promote 
unity among the various Christian bodies of the reformed 
faith (set' Masson’s Life of Miiton^ voL iii). About 1649 
l^ury published The Reformed SchoolemYiV^ gives the scheme 
of an association for the purpose of educating a number of 
boys and girls ''in a Christian way.” 

g II. That Dury was not himself a schoolmaster is plain 
from the first of his “rules of education.” “The chief rule of 
the whole noik is that nothing be made tedious and grievous 
to the children, but all the toilsomeness of their business 

up “ with^vhe same conveniences that are enjoyed even by rich men’s 
children (though they maintain the fewer for that cause), there being 
nothing of emment and illustrious to be expected from *\ low, sordid, 

Biul bitvuit.iUlikp r4lnp.ihi)ii 
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Disorderly use of our natural faculties, 

the Governor and Ushers are to take uiK)n themselves, that 
hy diligence and industry all things ma\ be so i>rtj>aied, 
methodized and ordered for their appiehension, that this 
work may unto them be as a t'ehghtful recreation by the 
variety and easiness thereof ’ 

§ 12 "The things to be looked unto in the rare of 
then education,” he enumerates in the order ot im]x*Twn<e; 

“ I 1 heir ad^ancement m piety, z 1 he preseuation of their 
health, 3 The forming of then manners 4 1 h u pro 
hcici c) in learning” (p 24) “Godliness mU bodily 

heabh art absolutely net essaiy,” say* Duiy , “ the one for 
spiiituai and the other for their temporal fehciiK (p 31) &o 
grutl care is to be taken in “exercising ihtu bodies in 
husbandr\ or inanufactiues or militai} tmployments 

13 A.bout mstriKtion we find the usual complaints 
which like ‘ mothei s tiulh keep tonsUnt youth ” ‘ Child 

ren/ says l)ur>, “are taught to rr ad authors and leirnwordt 
and senUnees before they tan hive any notion of the things; 
signified by those words and st nlom es or of the author's 
strain and wit in setting them togcthei , mo tin y are made 
to leain by heart the general' rules, *entencej and jnecepts 
of Arts bifoie they are furnished with any matter w hereunto 
to apply those rules and precepts * (p 38) Duiy would 
entirely sweep away the old routine, and m all instruction 
he would keep m view the following end “the tn'e end of 
all human karnmg is to supply in ouisihes and otlieis the 
defects which proceed fiom our ignorance of tbt nature and 

^ * It would seem as if tht‘»e Punt ins wcit nore acti.L in body than 
in mind even the seniors, like the chilartn at Pori Ko> d, t$ nUnt aant 
la nonchalance Dury his to lay it down that *t)( Ocvernour and 
Ushers and Steward if th..y 1 c m he i1 h she u 1 not go to tied till ten,** 

(p do-) 
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Duty’s watch simile. 

use of the (leatuies, and the disorderliness of nur natural 
fftcultiei< in using them and reflti ting upon them ” (p 41) 

§ 14 ** Out natural faculties”—here Duty stnick a new 
note, ^hirh has now becotnt the keynote m the scientc of 
education He enforces his point with the following 
ingenious illustration:—“As in a watch one wheel rightly 
set doth with its tieth take hold of another and sets that 
a-work towards a thud, and so all move one by another 
when they are in their right places for the end for which the 
watch IS made, so is it with the fa( ultics of the human 
nature being rightly ordered to the ends for whuh God 
hath i reated them But contrariwise, if the wheels be not 
f ightlv set, 01 the watch not duly wound up, it is useless to 
him that hath it And so it is with the faculties of Man , 
It his wheels be not nghtly ordered and wound up by the 
ends of sciences in their subordination leading him to 
employ the same according to lus capacity to make use of 
the creatures for that whereunto God hath made them, he 
becomes not only useless, but even a burthen and huitful 
unto himself and others by the misusing of them ” (p 43) 

§ 15 “ As in Nature sense is the servant of imagination, 
imagination of memory, memory of reason, so in teaching 
arts and sciences we must set these faculties a work m this 
order tow aids their proper objects m everything which is to 
be taught Whence this will follow, that as the Acuities of 
Man’s soul naturally perfect each other by their mutual 
subordination, so the Arts which peifect those faculties 
i^ould be gradually suggested and the objects wherewith 
the faculties are to be conversant according to the rules of 
shodld be offered m that order which is answerable to 
aeir proper ends and uses and not otherwise ” 

’ g x6. In this and much else that Ehiry says we see a firm 
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Senses, xst; imagination, 2nd; memory, 3rd. 

gi:asp of the principle that the instruction given should be 
regulated by the gradual development of the learner's 
faculties. The three sources of our knowledge, says he, are. 
—1. Sense; 2. Tradition ; 3. Reason; and Sense comes 
first “ Art or sciences which may be learnt by mere sense 
should not be learnt any other way.” “A.s children’s 
faculties break forth in them by degrees to be vigorous with 
their years and the growth of their bodies, so they are to be 
filled with objects whereof they are capable, and plied with 
arts; whence followeth that while children are not capable of 
the acts of reasoning, the method of filling their senses and 
imaginations with outward objects should be plied. Nor is 
their memory at this time to be charged further with any 
objects than their imagination rightly ordered and fixed doth 
of itself impress the same upon them.” After speaking of 
the common abuse of general rules, he says: “ So far as 
those faculties (viz., sense, imagination, and memory) are 
started with matters of observation, so far rules may be 
given to direct the mind in the use of the same, and no 
further.” “ The arts and sciences which lead us to reflect 
upon the use of our own faculties arc not to be taught till 
we are fully acquainted with their proper objects, and the 
direct acts of the faculties about them.” So “ it is a very 
absurd and preposterous course to teach Logick and 
Metaphysicks before or with other Humane Sciences which 
depend more upon Sense and Imagination than reasoning ” 
(P: 46). 

§ 17. In all this it seems to me that the worthy Puritan, 
of whom nobody but Dr. Barnard and Frofessoi; Masson . 
bas ever heard, has truly done more to lay a foundation for 
the art of teaching than his fiimous contemporaries Milton 
and Locke. 
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Petty’s battlefield simile. 

§ 18. Another writer of that day better known than 
Dury ahd with far more power of expression was Sir 
William Petty. He is the ** W.P.,” who in an Epistle “to 
his honoured friend Master Samuel Hartlib," set down his 
“thoughts concerning the advancement of real learning” 
(1647). This letter is to be shown only “ to those few that 
are Reall Friends to the Designe of Realities.”* 

'§ 29. ^etty sees the need of intercommunication of 
those who wisli to advance any art or science. He 
complains that “ the wits and endeavours of the world arc 
as so many scattered coals or fire-brands, which for want of 
union are soon quenched, whereas being but laid together 
-.ney would yield a comfortable light and heat.” This is a 
thought which may well be applied to the bringing up of 
the young j and the following passage might have been 
written to secure a training for teachers: “ Methinks ,thc 
present condition of men is like a field where a battle hath 
been lately fought, where we may see many legs and arms 
and eyes lying here and there, which for want of a union 
and a soul to quicken and enliven them are good for 
nothing but to feed ravens and infect the air. So we see 
many wits and ingenuities lying scattered up and down the 


* It is a sign of the failure of all attempts to establish educational 
science in England that though the meaning of **real” and “realities" 
whichconnected them with res seemed established in the sixteen hundreds, 
our language soon lost it again. According to a writer in 
. Conversations Lexicon (first edition) **reaies*' in this sense occurs first 
in Taubmann, 16x4. Whether this is correct or not it was certainly 
(bout this^time that there arose a contest l>etwecn ffumamstfws and 
• Realismus, a contest now at its height in the Gymnasien and Rialschulen 
of Germany. For a discussion of it, see M. Arnold's “ literature and 
Science,” referred to above (p. 154). 
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world, whereof some are now labouring to do what“ i^ 
already done, and puzzling themselves to re invent* what 
already invented. Others we see quite stuck fast in 
culties for want of a few directions which some otlicr' mair 
(might he be met withal) both could and would most easily, 
give him.” I wonder how many young teachers are now 
wasting their own and their pupils* time in this awkward' 
predicament. 

§ 20. “As for . . , education,’* says VoMy, “w^- 

cannot but hope that those who make it their trade will, 
supply it and render the idea thereof much more perfect.!^ 
His own contributions to the more perfect idea consist 
mainly in making the study of “ realities** precede literatur^-' 
and thus announcing the principle which in later times had' 
led to the introduction of “object lessons.** The Baconijuvs^' 
thought that the good tithe was at hand, and that they had ' 
found the right road at last. By experiments they would? 
learn to interpret Nature. After scheming a “ Gymnasium; 
Mechanicum, or College of Tradesmen,’* Petty says, “ What 
experiments and stuff would all those shops and operalionsy 
afford to active and philosophical heads, out of which 
extract that interpretation of nature whereof there is so' 
little, and tliat so bad, as yet extant in the world !”* And« 
this study of things was to affect the work of the school-room,,* 
and redeem it from the dismal state into wh^h ij was' 
fallen. “As for the studies to which children are now*> 
a-days put,” says Petty, “ they are altogether unfit for wapk. 
of judgment which is. but weak inAhem, and also for 
of will, which is sufficiently seen . . . l)y tiie 
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of kctpint? them at schools and the punishment they tvill 
enduic urathcr than be altogether deburred from the 
pleasure which thiy tike m things” 

§ -I Ihe gi ind relorm lequircd is thus set forth 
“Si mq lew ehildien have n* ed of re ding before they know 
or f an Ik at luauited with the thin s ihcv read ^f , or of 
wntii rr befon. then thoughts aie woith the re ording or they 
<ire ibic to put them into an) torin (whu h we eall 
inditin^), mueh less of learning hngu i^es when there be 
books enough foi th* ir piesent use tn then own mother 
tongue, our opinion is that those things being withal 
somewhat abovt then cipacity (as being to be attained b) 
judgment wliuh is weakest in thildren) be deterred awhile, 
an I others more needful tor them, siuh as arc m the onler of 
Nature bctoie those afore mentioned, and aie att miblc by 
the help of memoiy which is either most strong 01 uiiprei c 
cupied in dnldien, be studied hefori them. We wish, 
theiefoie, that the cducands be tan ht to obseive and 
remember ill sensibk objects and utiois, whethci they be 
natui il nr artiheial, which ihe edueitors must upon ill 
014 asums exiKiund unto them ” 

^ 22 In proposing this mat change Petty was m 
fluenced not merely h\ his own delight in the study of 
things but by something far more important foi education, 
by observation ot the chiklrin themsehes This study 
of things insteid of “a labble of words ' would be “more 
easy and plcasint to the young as the moie smtiblc to the 
natural propensions we observe m them I or wc ste 
children do deh rht in drums pipes, fiddles, guns made of 
cldei stiois, and bellows noses, piped keys, , punting 
flags and ensigns with elderhemcs and cornpoppv, unking 
ships with paper, and settintr even nut shells a swimming. 
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Petty on children’s activities. 
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' handling the tools of workmen as soon as they turn their 
backs and trying to work themselves; fishing, fowling, hanting, ■ 
setting springes and traps for birds and other animals, making 
pictures in llieir writing-books, making .tops, gigs and": 
whirligigs, gilting halls, practising divers juggling tricks upon 
the cards, tVc., witli a million more besides. And for the 
females they will be making pies with clay, making their 
liabies* clothes and dressing them therewith; they will spit 
leaves on sticks as if they were roasting meat; they will 
imitate all the talk and actions which they observe in their 
mother and her gossips, and punctually act the comedy or 
rhe li ngedy (I know not whether to call it) of a w uman's 
lying-iji. By all which it is most evident that children do ■ 
most naturally delight in things and arc most capable of 
letirning them, having quick senses to receive them and 


imprcoccupied memories to retain them ” iad /.). 

§ 23. In these writers, Dury and l*ctty, we find a 
wonderful advance in the theory of instruction. Children * 
arc to be taught about things and this 'because their inward 
constitution determines them towards things. Moreover 
the subjects of instruction are to be graduated to accord 
with the development of the learner’s faculties. The giving 
of rules and incomprehensible statements that will come in 
useful at a future stage is entirely forbidden. All this is 
excellent, and greatly have children suffered, greatly do they / 
suffer still, from tlieir teachers’ neglect of it. There seems 
to*^ne to have been no important advance on the thought of - 
these men till Pcsialo/zi and Froebel'fixed their attention on/, 
•the mind of the child, and valued things not in themselves but-’, 
simply as the means best fitted for drawing out tiif child’s ^ 
seff-activity. 

§ 24. In several other matters we find Sir William,-: 
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r;.- Handiwork. Education for all. Belters. 

■ Petty’s recommendations in advance of the practice of his 
own *time and ours. He advises “ that the business of 
education be not (as now) committed to the worst and 
unworthiest of men [here at least we have improved] but 
that it be seriously studied and practised by the best and 
abler persons.” To this standard we have not yet attained. 

^ 25. Handwork is to be practised, but its educational 
. value is not clearly perceived. “ All children, though of the 
highest rank, are to be taught some gentle manufacture in 
their minority.” Ergastula 'Liieraria^ literary workhouses, 
are lO be instituted where children may be taught as well to 
do something towards their living as to read and write.* 

§ 26. Education was to be universal, but- chiefly with 
the object of bringing to the front the clever sons of pooi 
parents. The rule he would lay down is ** that all children of 
above seven years old may be presented to this kind of 
education, none l)cing to be excluded by reason of the 
poverty and unability of their parents, for hereby it hath come 
to pass that many are now holding the plough w'hich might 
Iiavc been made fit to steer the state.”t 

■ T. . . — ■ —. " ' I . .— 

* Later in the century Ixjckc recommen^letl tliat working schools 
should be set np in every parish,” I'bx*Bourne's Locke, or Cambridge 
t;dition of the 7 'hot^hU c, EiK, App. A, p. 189). The Quakers seem to 
have early taken up ** industrious education.” John Bellers, whose 
Proposals for Raising a College of Industry was reprinted by Robt. 

CweD,*has some very good notions. After advising that boys and girls 
be taught to knit, spin, See*, and the bigger boys turning, &c., he says, 

** Thus the Hand employed brings Profit, tke Reason used t» it makes 
tense, and the Will subdued makes them good ” {fyoposals, p. 18}. Years 
•aAerwards in a Letter to the Yciuly Meeting (dated 1723), he says, It . 
may lK%‘observed that some of the Boys in Friends’ Workhouse in. 
Clerkenwell by their present employment of spinning are capable to 
earn their own living.” /. 

Pet^^does hot lose sight of the body. The **educaiids” are 
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Milton and School-Reform. 

§ 27 Fmm tJicse enthusiast^' for nalities \ve tind a 
change when we I *rn to then * on a,K •* l s* ho<»lm isUi 
and aatl 01 ot 1 l^atm A(<ulcmi, who was peibip* the 
most noMhle liidishmin who ever kept a s» 1 )ol v)r puh 
hshed a scnool book 

2b Millon wis iiot onlya^rett pod he w is iNo if3[ieal 
(htlar lAorything ht said 01 wiote bon 'rate his 
karnmi^ I he woild ot books thui 1 tth 1 dixn the woild 
ol the stnsisis his woild He has bmcfind as he *i\s 
“amon^ old renowned authors' ind ** his iiulinition it ids 
him not'* to read nioilcni /a/z/'n and Dunutirs, or 
apiiaicntl> ilie wntui'fs ot an) of his t ontcmpoiaiics intlud 
»ng those oi his iounti\mm, Jlit on Hut is 

Hrofc ,<)r J auru rcmniik us, no man, not even a MiPon, 
however ne mu 141100 the ori^inuns of ideas can kti p 
hiUiStif outside the inllucnrc of the ickos themselves when 
they aic in the air, and so wc find Milton usin^ his 


“use such tve ruses whethci in work or for rec «lUon as it ml to the 
htilth, aj ty, ind slnnatii of then Uxiirs * 

I }n\ quoted Pttt) trom the vei) valuihl r lilci k n of I n tish 
wntm^senF iucition reptinkd in IJtnry Hni mi I s i n^h h ltda 
2 voK Petty IS in Vo' I Inthisvol wt hive p’uuy of evidj nc» o^ 
Ok workmi; t»f th Butmivn spiiit, • lind M lUh v IIiK in 

^lUtrct I ut j/n O; iw/<///r/> «, writi in si)ing ( 4 iat (hii 
lb lUlU nsi. 01 mprovement xn “notional peculmous m logic t>r 
philosoph) <kli\crttl by olhtis; the rather bciau'sc inre sp(uitilions 
and noMrnshvvc little <\p rienct and cxt^inil oh^ervAtion to coiilinn 
thtm, and th» > 1 \it ly hs the minds <sjh. nlly (»f young nun Knl thji 
)url of phiio:. iphy tb it is n il m ly bt improve I and conhi m fy>y loiiy 
obbcivition, ind IS *i O’* stable and yet moie cc rUin and dch»hthiK and 
goes alon r with a uian a \ hulife, whatever employment or profession 
Mb umUrlokeb.*' 
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M. as spokesman of Christian Realists. 

inconn*arablo jjower of expression in the service of the 
Realists. 

§ 29, But brief he endeavours to be, and paying the 
Horatian penalty he becomes obscure. In the “few 
ob.'crvations which flowered off and were the burnishing 
of many studious and contemplative years, * Milton touches 
only on the bringing up of gentlemen’s sons between the 
ages of 12 and 21, and his suggestions do not, like ihobe of 
Comenius, deal with the education of the peo]*le, or of l)Oth 
sexes.* 'Phis limit of age, sex, and station dej)rives Milton’s 
plan of much of its interest, as the absence of detail deprives 
it of much of its value. 

§ 3'^. Still, we And in the Tractates verj' great ad\anre 
on the ideas current at the Renascence. Learning is no 
longer the aim of education but is regarded simply as a 
means. No finer expression has been given in our Hteta- 
ture to the main thesis of the Christian and of the Realist 
and to the Realist's contemi>t of verbalism, than this: “ Tlie 
end of learning is to repair the ruins of our first paicnts by 
regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to 
love Him, to imitate Him, to be like Him, as we may the 
nearest by possessing our souL of true virtue, which being 
united to the heavenly grace of faith m^cs up the highest 
IKirfection.. But because our understanding cannot in this 
body fobnd itself but on sensible things, noi arrive so clearly 
to the knowledge of God and things invisible, as by orderly 
conning over the visible and inferior creature, the same 
method is necessarily to be followed in all discreet teaching. 
And seejng every Nation affords not cxjierienoe and tradition 

* “In this respect,” 5a}*s Profi'ssor Masson, “the passion and the 
ptojects of Comenius weie a Asorld wider than Milton’s.” (^. of AI. 
uj, p. 237,) 
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Lang:u£^e an instrument. Object of education 

enough for dll Uiid of learntn^; therefore ^lethicfl) txught 
the languages of those people who bavv at any time been 
most industrious after wisdom , so that language is but the 
instiunient comt,}ing to us things useful to be known. 
And though a hngui*^t should piide himself to ha»re all the 
tongues that Babel clelt the woild into, >ct, if he hue not 
studied the solid things in them as well as the wou^s and 
lt>icons, he were nothing so much to he esteemed a Itained 
man as an> yeoman or tiade man eompetcntl) wise in his 
niothci -dialeet only ” 

§ 31 'I he social piopositions heit implied have thus 
been “disentangled” by Piofessor Lauiie (/?//// Alilhn in 
Addrt^\t, 5 ^^K ,p 167) 

t The aim ot cduc ilioti is the knowledge of God and 
liktnes% to^God 

2 Jiktnessto God wc attain by possessing our souls-cif 
true virtue and b> the Heavenly Ciraee of baith 

3 Knowledge of God wc attain by the study ot the 
visible things of (jod 

4 Teaclun^ then has for its aim thi\ knowledge, 

5 I antjUage IS merely an instiument or vthicli foi the 
knowledge of things 

6 7 he linguist may be less leafmd (/ e , educated) in the 
tnie sense than a min who can make good use of his 
mother tongue though he knows no other. 

§ 32. Llsewheru, Milton gives his idea of “ a complete 
and generous education, ” it “fits a man to perfoim justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices both private and 
public of Peace and War.” (Browning*s edition, p. 8.) 
Here and indeed in all that Milton says we feci that “ the 
noble moral glow that pervades the Tractate on Edita liin^ 
the mood of magnanimity in which it is conc$ivc<i writte^i 
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M. for barrack life and Verbal Realism. 

and llje fuilh it im ulrates in Ibo ix>wers of the >ou! ^ lunn in 
if ri^htl> nuilt icd and dirtt ted, areuieiitsc^orlaslii 
(Masson iij, p 252 ) 

§ 33 Hut in this moral rIow and m an intense h itred o' 
vcfbiilism lie as it stems to me the chief meiits of the 
Tnulite Ihc prattual sug^jCstions die either incomf re 
hcpsiMc 01 of doubtful wisdom rhcu'onnmg ofediua 
tion ^as, as Millon '•ays, one of the gteatest and noblest 
designs that could be thought on, but he does not tiV* the 
right road when he proposes toi e\cij city in Inglind a 
joint school and univeisity ior ahou*^ 120 lx vdei The 
advice to keep boys between 12 and 21 in this h nack life 
1 consider, with Professoi I aunt, to be “fundanicnlallv 
unsound , * and the pioject of uniting the militaiy Irimint 
of SiKirta with the humanistic training of Athens seems to 
me a pure chiin^ia 

§ 34 When we come to instruction we find that Milton 
aftei announcing the distinctive piiiuiplc oi the Rt tlists 
proves to be liimsc If ihe J ist survivor of tbe Vwbal Rt ihsls 
(See p 25) No drmbt 

llii d Illy tt uhers had bttn Hood nd 

but his thoughts had been even more m his books and for 
the young he sketches out a purely bookish (unieulum 
rife yoflng art to learn about things, but they aie to Jearn 
through books, and the only books to which Millon 
attaches imporUnre aie written 111 1 atm, Gicek, 01 Ihbieu 
He hi Id, probably witli good uason. that fu too much 
tune now bestowed in jiure iiUling at giatumu and 
sophi<'try” “We do amiss,’ he siys, “to spend 7 or 8 
years meiely in sciaping togelhei o much misciahle laitm 
, a|id Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delight- 
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Milton succeeded as man not master. ^ 

fully in one yeal*.” Without an explanation of the 
*' otherwise ” this statement is a truism, and what Milton 
says further hardly amounts to an explanation. His plan, 
if plan it can be called, is as follows: “ If after some pre¬ 
paratory grounds of speech by their certain forms got into 
memory, the boys were led to the praxis thereof in some 
chosr-n short book lessoned throughly to them, they might 
then proceed to learn the substance of good things and arts 
in due order, which wouhl bring the whole language quickh 
into their power. This,” adds Aiilton, “I take to be the 
most rational and most profitable way of learning languages.” 
It is, however, not the most intelligible. 

§ 35. “ I doubt not but ye shall have more ado to drive 
our dullest and laziest yoiitl}^ «i’ur stocks and s^bbs, from 
the infinite desire f'Si such a happy nurture than we have 
now to.HjAie and drag our choicest agd hopcfullest wits to 
that asinine feast of sow thistles and brambles which is 
commonly set before them as all the food and entertainment 
of their tenderest and most docible age.” We cannot but 
wonder whether this belief survived the experience of “the 
pretty garden-house in Aldersgate.” From the little we are 
told by his nephew and old pupil Edward Phillips we 
should infer that Milton was not unsuccessful as a school¬ 
master. In this we have a striking proof how much more 
important is the teacher than the teaching. A character 
such as Milton’s in whidi we find the noblest aims 
united with untiring energy in pursuit of them could not 
but dominate the impressionable minds of young people 
brought under its influence. But whatever success he-, 
met with could not have been due to the things lie taught 
nor to his method in teaching them. In spite of the “ moral 
glow ” about his recommendations they are “ not a bow for 
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He did not advance Science of Education. 

every [or any] man to shoot in that counts himself a 
teacher'* 

§ 36. Nor did he do much for the science of education. 
His scheme is vitiated, as Mark Pattison says, by "the 
information fallacy.” In the liter.ny instiuction there is no 
thought of training the faculties of all or the special 
faculties of the individual. " It requires much observation 
of young minds to disrc»ver that the rapid inculcation ot 
unassiiniUble information stupefies the faculties instead of 
tiaining the in,” sa^s Pattison; and Milton absorbed by 
his own thoughts and the thoughts of the ancients did not 
observe the minds of the young, and knew little of the 
powers of any mind but his i>wn. 

For information the youths are not required to observe 
for themselves but are to be taught " a general compact of 
physicks.” “ Also in course might be read to them out of 
some not tedious writer the Institution of Physick; that 
they may 'know the tempers, the humours, the seasons, and 
how to manage a crudity.” 

§ 37- Kven the study of the classics is advocated by 
Milton on false grounds. If, like the Port-Royalists, he had 
rt*commended the study of the classical authors for the 
sake of pure Latin and Greek or as models of literarv 
style, tlie means would have been suited to the end; 
but.it WAS very different when he directed bo3rs to study 
Virgil and Columella in order to learn about bees and 
farming. In after-life they would find these authorities a 
little out of date; and if they ever attempted to improve 
tillage, " to recover the bad soil and to remedy the waste 
tiiat is ndhde of good, which was one of Hercules's praises,” 
they would have found a knowledge of the methods of 
Hercules about as useful as of the methods of the Romans. 
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Milton an educator of mankind. 

§ 38, Alilton Mas a lofoiniei “tor his own hand;” 
and notwithstanding his moral and mUllcctnai elevation 
and his supab power ofihctonc, he -clhi, to me a less 
useful writer on education than the humble Piiutin-j whom 
he piobably would not dtigu to read In his h nighty self- 
reliance, he, hk-- Carlyle with whom Sec Icy has wcD 
roroj>ared him {Ltctufes ami Adilresets • Afdtfm\ addressed 
his Contemporaries de haut tn ba% and though ready to 
teach could learn only among the ohl icnowned authors 
with whom he associated himself and we as-iocutc him, 

S 39- Judged from oin pjcscni standpoint tlie riactatc is 
found with many weaknesses to be stiong in thi-, tliat it co¬ 
ordinates phjsical, moral, uicnt. 1 .ind aesthetic training. 

§ 40, But nothing of Milton’s can be jud.'cd by our 
ordinary canons. He soars fai ahf've them and raises 
with him “to mysterious altitudes above tlie caith ” {m/>ray 
p, Whatever we hltle people may say about the 

suggestions of the Tractate, Milton will rcmunone of the 
great educators of mankind.* 


* 0 / Edtuabon, To Mader Samufl Tr* Htc^is h 

IS usudlv caU«Hl), WAS published by MilUm tiisl in 16'H, iml Affun ii) 
r> r. jUroMiiing\ cditiOT, C anibiulge CJuiv. 
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(l6^.* 1704 y 

§ I WriPN an English TTmVersity established an exami¬ 
nation for future teachers,* the “special subjects” first act 
were “ Locke and Dr. Arnold,” The selection seems to me 
a veiy happy one. Arnold gicatly affecieil the spint and 
even the organization of out public schools at a time when 
the old schools were about to have new life infused into 
them, and when new schools were to be started on the 
model of the old. He is peihaps the greatest educator of 
the English type, r>., the greatest educator who had 
accepted the system handed down to him and tried to 
make the best of it. Locke on the other hand, whose 
reputation is more Euiot>ean tlian English, belongs rather 
♦o the continental type. Like his disciple Rousseau and 
uke Rousseau's disnples the Fiench Revolutionists, IxKke 
' refused the traditional system and appealed from tradition 
and «autlu)nty to reason. We English revere Arnold, but 
so long as the history of education continues to be wriitcn, 
^as it has been written hitlierto, on the Continent, the only 
Englishman celebrated in it will be as now not the gieat 
schoolmaster but the great philosopher. 


, * The UmvcTMl} of Caihbridge. The first examination was m 
luae, x$3a 
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Locke's two main characteristics. 

§ 2. In order to understand Locke we must always- 
bear in mind what I may call his two main characteristics; 
tst, his craving to know and to speak the truth and the 
whole truth in everything, truth not for a purpose but for 
itself*; 2nd, his perfect trust in the reason as the guide, 
the only guide, to truth, t 

§ 3. ist. Those who have not reflected much on tlie sub¬ 
ject will naturally suppose that the desire to know the truth 
is common to all men, and the desire to speak the truth 
common to most. But this is very far from being the case. 
If we had any earnest desire for truth we should e.xamine 
things carefully before we admitted tliem as truths; in 
other words our opinions would be the growth of long and 
eneigetic thought. Sut instead of this they are formed for 
the most part quite c-arelessly and at haphazard, and we 
value them not on account of their supposed agreement 
with fact but because though “ poor things ” they are our 
own ” or those of our sect or party. Locke on the other 


* “Believe it, my good friend, to love truth for truth's sake is the 
principal part of human perfection in this world and tlie sced>pU>t of .lU 
other virtues.” L. to Bolde, quoted by Fowler, Locke^ p. 120. This 
shows us that according to Locke *'the principal p;urt of human 
perfection " is to be found in the intellect. 

t Lady Masham seems to consider these two characterist^ idebticaL 
She wrote to Leclerc of Locke after his death t He was always, in the 
greatest and in the smallest affairs of human life, as well as in s^iecula- 
tive opinions, disposed to follow reason, whosoever it were that 
suggested it; he being ever a faithful servant, I had almost said a slave, 
to truth; never abantbrning her for anything else, and f(^]lowing her 
for her own sake purely ’* (quoted by Fox-Bourne). But it is one" 
thing to desire truth, and another to think one's own reasoning power* 
the sole'means of obtaining it. , 
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^st T ruth for itself. 2nd Reason for Truth. 

d was always endeavouring to get at the truth for its 
oj * ] his separated him from men in gcneial And 

hi Vought great powers of inmd to bear on the invcstiga 
ti^ I his raised him above them 

\ 2nd Lockes secona (haracteristic was his entire 
rIi to on the guidance of reason “The faculty of 
rta< nng,” says he, “seldom or never deceives tho^e who 
trust to it” Elsewhere, hoi rowing a metaphor from 
Solomon (Piov xx, 27), he speaks of this faculty as "the 
candle of the lord set up by Himself in men*s minds” 
(h B. ij 129) In a fine jias'-age m the Conduct of the 
Undeistandin^\i^ calls 11 “the touehstme of tiuth * (§ nj, 
I'owIerS edition, p 10) He even goes 10 fat in Ins 
corresiKindente' with Molyneux as to maintain that intel 
ligert honest men cannot possibly difFer.** 

But if we (onsidci it from one point of view the treatise 
on the ( onduit if the 1 . mL/ \tizndi/t^ is itself a witness that 
human reason ib a compass liable to incalculable varntions 
and likely enough to shipwieck those who steer by it ilone 
In this book Lo( ke shows us that to conic to a true result 
the undersland.ng (i) must be perfc(tl> trained, (2) must 
not bi ailet ted by any feeJmg in favour of or against am 


* “I am far fnim imcgimng myself mtalhble , but yet I should be 
loth to difler ^om any thinking man, iKiiy fully persuaded there are 
Very i w things of pure speculation Hhtrein two thinking men who 
unpirtially seek t uth eon difter if they give Ihemselveb the leisure to 
examine thur hypotheses and understand one another * (L to W M , 
26 Dre , 1692) Agaui ho writes I am persuaded that upon debate 
you and I eannot be of two opinions, nor 1 think any two men used to 
thuik with freedom, who rcalh prefer truth to opiniatrety ‘^nd a little 
foolish vain glory ot not having made a mistake ** (L. to W M , 
jbept., i(>94)- 
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Locke’s definition of knowledge. 

particular result, and {3) must have befoie it all the data 
nccesbary for forming a judgment. In pi.udcc these 
conditions are seldom (if ovci) fulfiileti: and Lcjcke himselfi 
when he wants an instince of a mind that can acfjuiesce io 
the Certainty of its conclusions, takes it from “angels 
and '•i^paratc .spints who may be endoweil wcn im)ie com¬ 
prehensive faculties ” than we are (C. of U. § iij, 31. 

5. It seems to me then that Locke much exag^^crates 
the j>owcr of the individual reason for getting at the tiuth. 
And to exaggerate the importance of one lunction of the 
mind IS to unduly diminish the ini])oiUnce of the rest 
'Phu'* wc find that in Locke’s scheme of education little 
thought IS tikcn foi the jilay of the aflections and feclinga; 
and as for the imagination it is treated merely as a source 
of misciiief. 

§ 6. Locke, as it has often been pointed out, diflers from 
the schoolmaster in making -small account of the know¬ 
ledge to be acquired by tliose under education. But it has 
not been so often rem<riked that the fundamental difference 
is much deeper than this and lies in the confej>tion ot 
knowledge itself. With the ordmaiy schoolmisler the test 
of knowledge is the power of reproduction. Whatever 
pupils can reproduc e witli difficulty they know iinj>erfcctiy ; 
whatever they c an reproduce with case they know thoroughly* 
B'lt Lockes definition of knowledge confines it^to a, much 
sm ilier aiea. Acc ordhig to him knowledge is “the mtema! 
peiception of the mind” (Locke to Stilhngflect v. F. B. ij, 
432). “ Knowing is seeing; and if it be so, it is madness 

to persuade ourselves we do so by mother man’s eyes, 
him use never so many wwds to tell us ibal whtt he asserts 
is very visible. Till we ourselves see it with our own eyf&t 
.and perceive it by our own understandings, we are as 

i 
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in tha and as void of knowlcd^f- as Dtfon, let us believe 
any Ij ned uithois a much a*' w \\ II" (C of U ^ 24) * 

§ ;^ 1( le I^ike ni ikis no dutmcLioi between different 
classe^ H truths But surely vt ly import int difierenccs 
exist f 

some fh^sical fi<ts our know’cdge is V once 
most cl fin incl nosi defiuilc when we d ri\e it thiough 
th^ tvK Ke of our own sei ses “ ^e ingis belusm s'i)S 
lhei>io\t.rb It ini\ be IkIjcviu^,, but it is not knowing 
'I hat cotninty which we cill knowledge we often 'iinsc nt 
belter by ihe tc stini iv tjf othiis tluii b> tint of our 


own cn s 

A^iss Maitineaii in h 1 Autobio^Tipn\ tells us tint as a 
cly A ten she tnli el} and un'itcountipl} tailed to see a 
*iet whieh was visible to all other ptop^c, but, nlthough 
*fei own senses weu at fxult the evidctce for the conut 
vvas so coiulusive that she ma> be sad to have known 
theie wao a eointi in dje sky 


* C m| i< ( tl)l( ^ I\i l t 1 nc (vvn c}t. hiv ^ol to &<.e it, 
e\cej tint own s^ul have mc 11 u 1} 1 to clear vis,on and 

bJici fji ^vlati i»c Oimi, seen or tht believed byancthei cr 
by a \Ki s > inui) others? AI s, it !'• not thine, th \i^h theu look on 
> tri^ nh ut It ml luUy utd te t ibout it till thoa the, striving U 
(kjsua V thyself m 1 vll men hi w much it 1 thine * Not tt is Ibinc, but 
duly a wind) echo aul tt id ti n i it I dUd [m cclo ft// //] m 
hypecic y u lug suu enough 1 ti ^1 1 ntihtvis thine 1 oude 
7 Aos < o>h I > ij, 10 Siinih HI k vvu tc to h Idc m 1699 * To 

be Uarned in the lump by other mins tlioui^hts and to lx. iitht by 
saying iflcr othet** is much the cisur ml quieter way, but hiw 1 
UUoifl* m rhu should inqnirc ml know for himself can cxintciit 
bhnscir with \ f uh or relict n til in u| n tiust, or with such a seivilc' 
*«(baussion of his undcrstAndiag as to alnut^all anl nothing Unc tut 
fWhat fashion makes pissiblc ''rnen^ men, is to m(» aun hug ^ 
^fiaoted by Fowler, / otJU, p lib 
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Discentem credere oportet. 

On suifiticn* evidence \ve (in knew anjtlnn^, just as v^e 
know there I'a a gitat walu tail at Nia,,»ra thou-,h we m^y 
nc^cr have (rested the Atlantu But we cannot be so cer 
tain simpi> on the tvidence of our s< n«;es If we trusted 
v.nti’'cl> to them wo nu^ht take the ei’lh to* a pUne and 
‘know " thtt the sun niovt-d round it 

^ 8 But T o( kc iirobiMj < onsiders is the si bn ct of know 
led^c lot so miu h phyMcil itrtb as the gictt bod\ of tni^hs 
which ai^ ascertained by the intellect Tt is the t)C ol the 
mind b) which il me knowUdie is to be gniud Ol tbc-ic 
truths tht pure-*! sj ecin ens art the liud s of comcti) T* 
may be ^net that only those who hi\e followed the pioofs 
thtt the aita of the Sfjv're on the side opiiosiie the 
nirht ingle in a light in^le I ti ingle is erjuil to the sum of 
the sq laits on the othei sidts But evi n in pure reasoning 
like tins, the tiro oiUn^ceins to sec viliat lu does not leilly 
see ind where his own leison bungs him to 1 conclusion 
dihcrcnt irom the one established he Intmii only that he is 
mi liken 

^ 9 It must be admitted then thu fust hind knowledge, 
knowhdtre druved from the vision ol the eye or of the 
mind, IS not the only know^edgt the 'oung rcr|iiirc 
Evei> Itirner must take things on trust, as e\en I oid 
Bicon admits DisUfficm opofht rouseL(xke*s 

own words “ I do not sa), to be a ,ood gcogiapliei that 
a mill should visit every mountain uvei, piomonl^jry, and 
creek up jn the fu< of the eaith, view the buildings and 
survey tl e Und u\erywhere as if he were going to make a 
purchase” (C of U, nj, adf) So that even accuiding to 
Lockes own shcwini; we must use ‘he c>es of otheis as 
well as our own, and thjs is tiue not m geography only, but 
in all other blanches of knowledge 
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/ Jk “Knowledge” and the schoolmaster’s. 

y iO But are \\c drncn to lie altern live of aguung 
tv tr with Locke or with the v houlniabtcr ? I do not ilo 
t we are The thought »v*ij h underlies Locki's system 
f eduenrion is this true knowledge cln be icquired only 
/the exeitise of the mson in chiIdhoo<l leisonmg 
^wer IS not slrcngcnoush to fhe pursuit cf knowledge 
^owlcdgc, therefore, is out (f the qucition it that ago, 
and the only thing to be thou.,ht ot is the fcxmation of 
habits Opposed to this wi ha\e the schoolmistti’s ideal 
which IS governed b} (.xuniniuoii^ \( cording to this ideal 
the object of the sch ol couise is to ^uc ctrtain “know 
ledge,” linguistic siid otlicr, ind to ti\ it in the nicaiory in 
puch a m inner that it c be (lis|)h>cd on the diy of 
examinition “ Knowledge ” of this kind often makes no 
demand whatever on the leisonni^ facultt, or indeed on any 
faculty but that of icmcinbLnng ind rtproducing whit the 
leirncr his been told, in estrtiue eases the mcinoi) of mtie 
sound) or symbols suftices 

But after all we are not compelled to t.hu(>st between these 
two theories I ike, tf the subject v'uch 1 ocke has men 
tioned, geography Ihe schooimi tcis of tin oldtn time 
began with the use of the gloh(-», i pha which, by the wav, 
Locke himself seems to have winktd it Ills discqile 
Molyneux tells him of the ptrfoninnc s of the small 
Molyneux ^ When he was but ju t tinned five he could 
read perfectly well, and on the globe could hue traced out 
and pointed at all the noted i>orls, tountrui, and cities of 
the world, both land and sei, bv live and a hiU could 
perform many ot tiie planu >1 pitbl* ms on the globe, as the 
longitude tvid latitude, the Antipodes the tune wuh them 
and other rountiics, &e (Moljneiix to I , atth \imist, 
(695} litre we find a child bn»uq[ht up without any 
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“Knowledge” in Geogiaphy. 

p’X)tcst horn I )ckc, on mcie cxuiii ution kncmlcd^t, which 
xctodin^ to I o kc hinisclt is not knowledge at all It 
IS''lrin_,c th It Li ckc did not it mtc point out to Moly 
neuK th it thi, thild wis not le illy k iinini, wliai the lather 
suppose 1 him to be kuniug When the thild turned o\er 
tne il s*ei ball and loiind the word ‘P''rs, ’ the father 
nj doub*^ it*^nbu ed to *^he chdd nueh tnit w is in his 
cwn n ina onl> lo the ihild “thi (xlobe (’s Rousseau 
ift iwaidb said), w is nothing but a ulisiei ball, ‘‘Pans” 
M m lung but some kUets inaikcd >n that hill Come 
nms h'»d ahead) got a notion how ihiidrcn iniv be given 
sonu knowledge ot ^eo^ripli) ‘thillim be^^in geo 
^iipl said ht, “when the) get to undei land whit a hjl], 
a valley, i held, i mei, a vill ^e, a to\ n is * (Si/pra^ 
\i 145 ) When this beL,iiining has been nude, gto^ iphical 
know led e is at onre po-»sible to tin child, and not 

fcjie 

Pel feet knowledge in geogriph), is m mos* other things, 
IS out of every one a reach Nobody knows, all that 
could be known about Pans 1 he knowledge its inhabi 
tints have of it is very various, but in ill uses this know 
led^^e IS fai gieater than that of a visitor I he visitor's 
knowledge Uj^ain is far grtUei than tint ol sUingcrs who 
1 ave nevwr seen Pans Nobody, then, < an know everything 
even about Puis, but a child who knows whit a 'argt town 
IS, ind can fancy to himsilf a big town called Pans, which 
IS the bi^^est an I most impoitint town in innee has some 
knowledge about it Ihts must be maimained against 
locke ^^lInst the sehoolni istci it may be pointed out 
tlut m iking in 1 skim) say the words “ Pins is the 
capital of hian* e, woi Id not be giving him any knowledge 
at all, and the sinic iiny be said of man) “lessons” m 
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For children, health and habits. 

the school-room. If a common sailor were to teach an 
Eskimo 'fenglish, he would very likely suppose that when he 
had taught the sounds “ Paris is the capital of France,” he 
had conveyed to his pupil all the ideas which those sounds 
suggested to his own mind. A common schoolmaster may 
ifall into a similar error. 

§ IT. In the most celebrated work which has been 
% 

affected by the Tkotights of lx3cke, Roiisseau*s Emik, we 
find childhood treated in a manner altogether different from 
, youth: the child’s education is mainly physical, and 
instruction is not given till the age of twelve, Locke’s 
/ system on first sight seems very different to this, but there 
is a deeper connection between the two than is usually 
observed. We have seen that Locke allowed nothing to be 
knowledge that was not acquired by the perception of the 
intellect. But in children the intellectual ])ower is not yet 
developed; so according to Locke knowledge properly so- 
called is not \vitlun their reach. What then can the 
educator do for them ? He r^ri prepare tliem for the age 
of reason in two ways, by caring first for their physical health, 
second for the formation of good habits. 

§ 12. ist. On the Continent I.ocke has always been con¬ 
sidered one of the first advocates of physical education, and 
he does, it is true, give physical education the first place, a 
feature imhis system, which we naturally connect with his 
study of medicine, and also with the trouble he had all liis life 
ffith his own health. But care of the body, and especially 
x)dily exercises, were always much thought of in this 
tountry, and the main writers on education before Locke, 
^•^•1 Sir TAos, Elyot, Mulcaster, Milton, were very emphatic 
•/about physical training. 

,' In the autobiograi^iy of Lord Herbert of Chei'bury, we 
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Everything educative forms habits. 

may see uhat attention was paid m Locke’s onn centuiy to 
this part ot education * 

§ 13 and *'11 at, and that on^y, is educatne which 
moulds forms or modifies the soul or mind” (Mark 
PattisOn in Quartet ly Ma^azim^ January, 1880 ) 

Here vie hive a proposition which is peihips seldom 
denied, but veiy commonly ignored by those who bnng 
up the >oung Put lockc seems to have been entirely 
posse'-sedvv ith this notion, and the greater part of the Thoughts 
IS nothing bit a long applicition of it. 1 he principle vihich 
lies at thi loot of nu st o^ iiia advice, he has himself expressed 
as follows “ lhat v\Wh 1 cinnot too often inculcate is, 
thst whitevei the mtttcr be about which it is conveisant 
whether great or sirill, the main, I had almost said only 
thing, to be considcied m every aition of a child is wha>^ 
in li cnee it will h ive upon his mind, wlnt Intnt it tends to, 
and is hkt ly to settle in him how it will become him when 
he IS bigger, and if it be encounged, \ hither it will lead him 
when he is ^own up " {Tnm^hh, § 107, p 86 ) 

Here we see that I ocke dificrv.d widely from the school 
masters of his time, perhaps of all time A man must be a 
pnilosopher indeed if he can spend his lUe in tear hin^ boys, 
and vet alw lys think more about what they will be and what 
they will do when thur schooling is over th in what they 
kmw And in these days if wc stopped to thmk at all we 
should be trodden on by the examinej^t 


* Por Rabclsis, see p 67 sttpra 

In the nutes to the ( ambriige edition of the rhoH*jUs Locke’sodvtce 
on phybieal cduevtun i& discussed and compared with the resulU of 
modern science by Ur J I Payne.4 * 

t **l<xaminationsd rrcttd.asihep^prrex'iminiuooBofthenamemn^ 
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’ In this respect Locke has not been surpassed. Like his 

. predecessor Montaigne he took for his centre not the object, 

■ knowledge, but the subject, man.* 

' § 14. In some other respects he does not seem so happy. 

He makes little attempt to reach a scientific standpoint and 

to establish general truths about our common human nature. 

He thinks not so much of the man as the gentleman, not so 

much of the common laws of the mind as of the peculiarities 

^ of the individual, child. He even hints that differences of 

dUi>osition in children render treatises on education defective 

if not useless. “ There are a thousand other things that 

'may need consideration” he writes “especially if one should 

take in the various tempers, different inclinations, and 

particular defaults that are to be found in children and 

prescribe proper remedies. The variety is so great that it 

'.would require a volume, nor would that reach it Each 

man's mind has some peculiarity as well as his face, that 

distinguishes him from all others; and there are possibly 

scarce two children who can be conducted by exactly the 

same method : besides that 1 think a prince, a nobleman, 

or an ordinary gentleman's son should have different ways 

of breeding. But having had here only some genef^lt^iews 

in reference to the main end and aims in education, and those 

.designed for a gentleman's son, whom being then very little 

{ CQPsidqired only as white paper or wax to be moulded and 
/»• - ^ 

\ t ' 

'.examining board.9 now flonrisbing are directed, to finding out what the 
■f^pU knfiUfs, have the effect of concentrating the teacher's elTort upon the 
jtaart important part of his function." Mark Pattison in Quart, Af., 

'Michelet (A-Vr^/r, chap. ij. adf, p. 170), say$ of Montaigne's essay 
d^ji one belle esquisee, viv^t forte, une tentative pour donnci, 
Ic savoir, mois U sujet, e'est Thomme.” 
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Locke behind Comenius. 

fashioned as one jjltnscs, I ha\e loufhtd hule more than 
those h< ads whuh I juclj^cd uttessaiv foi the bittdmi; of a 
>01104 ^tnUeman of his condition in gcncnl 
^ 217, p 167 ) 

No hngingccoMld bnng out more tlcirl) the mfuionty 
ol I ofki s standpoint to that of Kttr thinkcis He makes 
h tl ufount ot our common natuicand y>i h^-seduc Uion to 
bt based up>n an estimate of the pcculniilus ot the 
indi\ dual pupil and of his social needs And no one \Mlii in 
ideqinte notion of ediK ition lould evei compile tlu >oung 
child to vhit( piper or \\i\ Perhaps tlu devMoi ineni of 
11 oi^amsm wa*" a contcption that lould not hive hem 
foi ned Mill out agieil advance in ph>sual siicncf I lochel 
i\ho mikc'i most of it learnt it from the sen ntihc stud) ot 
tue and from mu cr ->> need not th n be surprised 

tint 1 oiic (*oes noi siv, is Pestilo//i said i hundied wits 
lit r, ‘ 1 aucation inslcid of mady eonsidtiin^ i\h it is to be 
inipailed to ihildien oujit to cons d( r first wl t the) ilteady 
possess But if he h id re id C omtnius 1 1 uould ha\e been 
saved fioiii loiuparm^ the child to wixoi wliite piper in thf 
hinds of tl e cdiuaior Comenius n idsud ‘ N iture has 
uiitjlinted within us thf ‘Ceds of k lining, ol viitut, an I of 
p etv I hi ohjict of edufiton is to bum, these s cds to 
perfection’ p 1-^5) Inis seems to me a higher 

conception than in) lint I meet with in J o(ke 

§ 15 But if our jihilosophei did not leun from ( omcniui 
he r( iiainiy Icaint fiom Moi tai^ne ^ Indiid Di Aiiistadt 

* 1 o]jc s tii s t cm tiisl M( ntn in 1 I seke 
But ^sk rot to what dctlors I a| I ly * 

Sworn to no nns cr, of no *<ct ar* I 
“ <*nv(s tl storm, at any il< or 11 1 1 

** And house with ivl uta giienow, or now with Loci 1 

S1nj , 26 
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Humanist^?, Realists, and Trainers. 

{v supra^ p 69) has put him into a scric> of thnikti., \vti< 
have much m comm m ihis sur* * ssion is as fftllow-* 
Rabelais, Moalu nc, lotU, Roussctu , and, icf'rdir^ to 
Mr Brownings diMsion, they form a school by th^ nsclvc^ 
“Thmkcison tlufilion, si^s Mr Ihownin “arc ist 
those no >\ish tocdiu xle th»ough the «?tudy of the da-.sK , 
or 2nd ti ose ^vno wish t(» edtuate thi niji the stud) »f the 
woiks o( Nitiu', or 5rd tho e who ami at ui Mhuation 
mdepiii lent of studj ind knwwled.'e and think n!h tt tn 
tr limn*, of fhiiaclei and tlu att uninj; to the (rreid il 
the niin iKiutiful ind goo 1 ” lo die thn. schools *'1 
Brownin^ (,i\t s tin. n im s I tui un % Re Jis* ir d N lU 1 ihs 
(“noil*'ii lU'.n tui ill Us, Ml I tai^ne xya) lock^hecor 
sders in ot tlu pi d wnlers of the ‘ 1 a ui uisi ' 
senool, an 1 sus I cc 1 ^ ‘hi -,iven aj owLifu* hns i) uxt i i 
hstir tdiu iti )n bolh in I i.'hn 1 ind on the ( o iIiik it t r 
the last *00 y ais * (/d Ihcorus, p 81;) 

1 hisi se of t ic woiJ “naturahstu * ^cems 10 me soau wh u 
misUadin.;, or at best vagut., and it is a woid overwoik d 
alreidv so Ishaiild pielei to sp^ak of the “Jev 1()| u or 
“triinfng selu al lliedi dievtioii itself ceiti nh has {y 
us( s but It must beemplo' cd with caution Tfc aught up h) 
those who hi\eonlv an cement 11 y aeqinintanec with tlu 
subjet t ft d iss» of peisons lp^ to deh.,iit m ^ut h an ingenaints 
as an rwd to uienioiy, these divisions nni easily prove i 
hi diancc to li^ht 

5 16 Ihis subject of clissifitition is so impt'rtant to 


riihip^osUi Abl)Ott surge 15 Iil t K>k Montaigic i'jfciu mti 4 
active aiul 1 ockc Cinti.niphtiM Utc 

*Sef** \n intioduL‘u n to ihe History ol T'lhiciiioiixl riicom ty 
Oscar Biowmrg 
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.Caution against cJassilicrs. 

students that it may l>e \vt)rth while to make a few remarks 
upon it. The only thoroughly consistent people are the* 
people of fiction. We can know all about thenu Directly 
we understand their central thought or peculiirity we maybe 
sure that everything they say and do will be strictly in 
accordance with it, will indeed be explainable by it To 
take a bald and simple instance, directly we know that Mrs., 
JelUby in Bhak /louse is absorbed by her interest in an 
African Mission, we know all that is to be known about her; 
and everything she does or omits to do has some reference 
to Ilorrioboola Cjhnr. But in real life not only are people 
much less easily un<lerstood, but when we actually have seized 
their main idea or pcculiMrity oi intciest wc must not expect 
to find them always consistent: and they will say and do much 
which if not inconsistent with the main idea or peculiarity or 
interest has at least no connection with it Suppose, 
you can make out with some certaiuty that Locke belonged 
to the developing school, you must‘not expect him to pay 
little heed to instruction as such. Again, suppose you find that 
his philosophy was ulilitaiian; you must not suppose that 
in everytiiing he says he will be thinking of utility. 

Now the historian is templed to treat real men and women 
as the writer of fiction treats his puppets. Having fastened, 
quite correctly let us suppose, on their main peculiarity he 
considers it necessary to square everything with his theory of 
them, and whatever will not fall in with it he, if he is 
unscrupulous, misrepresents, or if he is scrupulous, suppresses.' 

Again, we are too apt to read into words meaning 
derived from controversies unknown at the time when the 
words were uttered. This is a well-known fac^ in 
IRstory of religious thought. We must always consider not 
merely the words used but the time when they were used 
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Locke and development 

What a man might say quite naturally and orthodoxly at one 
period would be sufficient to convict him of sympathising 
with some terrible heresy if uttered half a century later. 
We find something like this in the history of education. 
If anyone nowadays speaks of the treasure with which as 
a young man he lead Tacitus, he is understood to mean 
that he is ©imposed to the introduction of “ modern studies ’* 
into the schoohroom. If on the other hand he extols 
botany, or regrets that he never learned chemistry, this is 
taken for an assault on classical instruction. But, of course, 
no such inference could be drawn if we went back I lime 
when the antithesis between classics and natural scientc 
had not been accentuated. Tn many other instances we 
have to be on our guard against forcing into language 
meaning which belongs rather to a later date. 

§ 17. With these cautions in mind let us see how far 
^^ke may be said (i) to be a trainer, and (2) how far a 
utilitarian. 

§ 18. I. Mr. Browning attributes to Rabelais, Montaigne, 
and I.K>cke the desire to bring up a well-developed man 
rather than a good scholar. But Rabelais certainly craved 
for the knowledge of things , and if he is to be classed at 
all I should put him rather with tlie Realists, albeit he lived 
before the realistic spirit became powerful. Montaigne 
went ma^'e on the lines of developing rather than teat'hing, 
and, shrewd man of the world as he was, he thought a 
great deal about the art of living. But his ideal was not 
So much the man as the gentleman. This was true also 
of Locke; and here we see some explanation why both 
^ontaigfte and Locke do not value classical learning.* 

[listo/y and the natheniaticb, I think, arc the ixiost proper and 
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Was Locke a utilitarian? 

On the Continent classical learning has never been asso¬ 
ciated with the character of an accoini'Iishcd gentleman j 
and, as far as I know, the conception that the IiiL;hest type 
of excellence is found in the union of “ the sch(*lar and the 
gentleman" is peculLu to this count)y. In the society 
of T-.ocke*s day this union does not seem to have been 
recognized, and Locke observes: “A gteat pait of the 
learning now in fashion in the schools of Euiojk;, and tliat 
goes ordinal ily into the round of education, a gentleman 
may in a good measure be unfurnished with, without any 
great disparagement to himself or prejudice to his affairs." 
{Thoughts^ § 94, p. 74.) So I^cke sought as the true 
essential for the young gentleman “prudence and good 
breeding." He puts hL requisites in the following oidcr of 
importance:—i, virtue ; 2, wisdom; 3, manners; 4, learning; 
and so “ places learning last and least." Here ho shews 
himself far ahead of those who still held to tlie leorned 
ideal; but his notions of development wcic ciamped l>y 
his thinking only of the gentleman and what was reiiuisite 
for him. 

§ 19. 11 . Was Locke a utilitarian in education? It is 
the fashion (and m history as in other thinirs fashion is a 
powrerful force), it is the fashion to treat of I^ocko as a great 
champion of utilitarianism. We might expect this in the 
ordinary historians, for “when they doagiec their iwanimity 
is "not perhaps very wondeiful. But there is one great 
English authority quite uninfluenced by them who has said 

advantageous studies for persons of your qualify; the other arc Utter 
for schoolmen and people that must live liy thc>jr Icainint^ though a 
little insight and taste of them will be no buithen or inconvenience 11 
you, especially Natural Philosophy.” Atiznte to 1 young Lo*d wfitten 
t»y his faihtt i 1691, p. 29. 
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Utilitarianism defined. 

the same viz.- -Cardinal Nt wman. 'I'bc (ordinal, as 

the chirmpion of autliority, is perhaps prejudiced agains! 
Locke, who holds that “the faculty of reasoning seldom 
or never deceived those who trusted to.it.” Be this as it 
may, Newman asserts tliat “the tone of Locke’s remarks is 
condemnatory of any teacliing which tends to the general 
cultivation of the mind.” {^Idea of a University. l>iscourse 
see also § 6 .) A very interesting point for us to 
cu|^lcr is then, Is this reputation of Locke’s for ntilita- 
ffanism well deserved ? 

§ 20. First let us be quite certain of our definition. 

In learning an) thing there are two points to be considered; 
ist, the advantage we shall find from knowing that subject 
or having that skill, and 2nd, the effect which the study of 
that subject or practising for that skill wll have on the 
mind or the body. 

These two points are in themselves distinct, though it is 
open to anyone to maintain that they need not be con¬ 
sidered separately. Nature has provided that the bodies of 
most animals should get the exercise best for them in pro- 
cunng food. So Mr. Herbert Silencer has come to the 
conclusion that it would be contrary to “the economy of 
nature ” if one set of occupations were needed as gymnastics 
arid another for utility. In other words he considers that 
it 16 ini learning the most useful things wc get the best 
training. 

The utilitarian view of instruction is that we should teach 
things useful ip themselves and either neglect the result on 
the mind and body of the learner or assume Mr. Spencer’s 
law of “^he economy of nature.” 

Again, when the subjects are settled the utilitarian thinks 
how the knowledge or skill may be most speedily acquired, 
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L. not utilitanan iii edacaUon. 

and not how thi-i method or that inctliod ol 'lajuisUion will 
affect the faculties 

§ 21 This being iitilitmintsm in c^uUion the ques 
tion IS how fir was Ixicke the utilitiiim he is genupll) 
considered ? 

If we tnke by ilsdf \lnt he s'i>s undti the head of 
" Learning ” in the Ifou^hls tone Edt c it n no t'oiibt 
we should pronoume him a utilitarnn He consideis cich 
subject of instruction and pronounces foi or against it 
according as it seems 1ikel> or unlikely to be useful to n 
gentleman. \nd in the methods he suggesti he simply 
points out the quit! est route, as if the knowled e wire the 
only thing to be thought of Hence his ulihtamn leputa 
tion 

But two very important consideialiens have been lost 
sight of 

ist learning is with him “the last ind least part” in 
education 

2nd Intellectual education was not for childhood but 
for the age when we can teach ourselves "^\huia man 
has got an entrance into iny of the stiences,” says ht, “u 
will be time then to depend on him«<clf and rely upon his 
own understanding and exercise his own faculties, which is 
the onl) way to improsement and mastery” (I to Peter 
borough, quoted in Camb edition of 77 w^///r,,p 2^9) 
“So,” he sa)«, “ the business of education is not, as I think, 
to make the young perfect in any one of the sciences but so 
to open and dispose their minds as may best m ike them 
callable of any when they shall apply themselves to it" 
The studies he proposes in the Cofduti of the Umierstand* 
tpg (which IS his lrtati*=e on mtellectinl education) ha^e foi 
their object “an increase of the powers and actnity of the 
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Locke's Pisgah Vision. 

mind, not an enlargement of its possessions" (C. of U, 
§ 19, «#•/)• 

Thus strange to say the supposed leader of the Utilitarians 
has actually propounded in so many words the doctrine of 
their opponents. 

§ 22. When Locke is more studied it will be found 
that the Thoughts are misleading if we neglect his other 
works, mote particularly the Conduct of the Understanding. 

g 23. Towards the end of his days, Locke was conscious 
of gleams of the “untravelled world” which lay before the 
generations to come. With great pathos he writes to a 
Iriend: “ When I consider how much of my life has been 
trided away in beaten tiacks where I vamped on with others 
only to follow those who went before me, I cannot but 
think I have just as much reason to be proud as if 1 had 
travelled all h-ngland and, if you will, all France too, only 
to acquaint myself with the roads, and be able to tell how 
the highways lie wherein those of equipage, and even the 
common herd too, travel. Now, methinks—and these are 
often old men's dreams—I see openings to truth and direct 
paths leading to it, wherein a little application and indu.stiy 
would settle one's mind with satisfaction and leave no dark¬ 
ness or doubt. Hut this is the end of my day when my sun 
is setting: and though the prospect it has given me be 
what I would not for anything be without—theie is so 
mucii truth, beauty, and consistency in it—yet it is for one 
your age, 1 think I ought to say for yourself, to set 
about ” (L. to Bolde, quoted by Fowler, Loekt^ p. 120). But 
another 200 years have not sufheed to put us in possession 
pf the Promised Land of which Locke had these Pisgah 
^ons. We still “vamp on,” following those who went 
l^ore us and getting small help from expounders of “ £du- 
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catioii as a Scu ntc ' But as it would sctm the d'i)s ot 
\amping on hhndly in tiic beaten trick aic fhawuii, to a 
close \\ cinnot doul t thit il lockc had known the 
'vondtifu idv uitt whuh vinous sciences hut luide ^incc 
MS <\vt he woi’M hive setn m them “openings to liiuh ind 
vlirt< t i aths le ding to it * for in'in) purj ost s, certainl) tor 
cdut ition It IS for our 'ij'e and igus to ttnn to set tI out 
appljin.^ ou' stuntiit kn v led^e t> ihw bunding v\ oi 
''hil Iren uid. thii kers si < I as I loebel will sh^w us how 


Lockups 7 A If hts ona mtf I i ihon iml his Cotiiu t oj fke 
Undt^f t r/; /; s) i Id l>c in the hniids (f all students (»f c<li < i i n Mhu 
kne w the i I ehsh 1 iiigu'i(,e I hiM therefore, not Uteuiptcd to cpifomi<ie 
what he his saidt 1 ut have endcavouted to get it the mim thoughts 
wlichire, so to speik, the tiproit cf his S)S ein Of the Ihou^/tis 
h a iS ineUtion finished b) the Isatioril Soeiety ind in ihti ly 
ih lull less < imbiil^e The Ciiubndge cdi ion gives from I ov 
F )urnc s Lue I-ocl e s scheme of * Wnl ing Schools * m 1 tiom Lord 
King the essiy “ Of Stii ly * Of the there is in edition [ ib 

lish d b> the Claiendon liess “ f B ” m the itfeienrcs ibovc inds 
V r I ox I u 1 eS Lift, of JotU 

In the il I ve es ly I hive not treitcd of I^icke as 1 mcth(Kh/cr, but 
1 ( idvocitel teaching foreign linguiges t t * ut ^iarnmuft ind he 
published *'yls'>ps Tabled 111 1 nglish and I Uiu, interline u) lui 
»he bt*ncht ol thc‘?c, who not hiving am islet woulci leirn either ot 
"he e r nguts When I tditc<l the Ihoujtt^ fir I lit i ress I did not 
* **ow of this hook or I si )uld have mentioned it 
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JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


(1712-1778.) 

§ I. The great men whom we meet with in the history 
of education may be divided into two classes, thinkers and 
doers. There would seem no good reason why the thinker 
should not be great as a doer or the doer as a thinker; and 
yet we hardly find any records of men who have been 
successful both in investigating theory and directing practice. 
History tells us of first-rate practical schoolmasters like 
Sturm and the Jesuits; but they did not think out their own 
theory of their task: they accepted the current thcorj" of 
their time. On the other hand, men who like Montaigne 
and Locke rejected the current theory and sought to es¬ 
tablish a better by an api>eal to reason were not practical 
schoolmasters. Whenever the thinker tries to turn his 
thought into action he has cause to be disappointed with 
the result We saw this in the disastrous failure of Ratke ; 
and«eve» the bonks in which Comcnius tried to work out 
his principles, the Vesttbulum, Janua and the rest, with the 
exception of the Orbis Pktus^ were speedily forgotten. In 
the world of education as elsewhere it takes time to find 
lor great thoughts the practice which gives effect to them. 
The coufte of great thoughts is in some ways like the course 
t 4 great rivers. Most romantic and beautiful near their 
.^iK>urcc, they are not most useful. They must leave the 
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Middle Age system fell in iSth century. 

mountains m which they -first .ippeared, ind must flow not 
m cataracts but smoothly along the plain amoag the dwell 
ings of common men before they can be turned to account 
in the every day business of life 
§ 2 Ihe eighteenth century was soon distinguished by 
boundless activity of thought and this thought was 
diiccted niaml> to a great work of destruction Kurope 
had outgrown the ideas of the Middle Agt, and the fraire 
work of Society, which the Middle Age had bequeathed, had 
waxed old and was reidy to vanish as soon as any strong 
force could be found to push it out of the way As Matthew 
Arnold has described it— 

* It'b frame }et &tood without ^ broach 

* When blood and wsimth nere fled , 

*‘And stiU It spake it*s wonted sptecli— 

But every word was dead * 

Here then there was need of some destructive power 
that should remove and burn up mu< h that had become 
mere obstacle and incumbranre I his power ^as found in 
the writings which appeared ui I ranee about the middle of 
the century, and among the authors of them none spoke 
with more effect than one who differed from all the rest, a 
vagabond without family ties or social position of any kind, 
with no liteiaiy ^raining, with little knowledge and m con¬ 
duct at least, with no morals The wntings of Rousseau 
and the results produced by them are among tlte strangest 
things in history, and espeoally m matters of raucation it 
IS more than doubtful if the \ ist man of the world Montaigne, 
the Chnstian philanthropist C omenius, or that “ slave of 
truth and reason ” the philosoplier Lo( ke, had half as much 
mflucnce as this depraved serving man 

3 T he work bv which Rousseau bet atne famous was 
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Do the opposite to the usual. 

a ])nze in winch he mainlaincd that civilization, the 
arts and all human institutions were from first to last pci 
nicious m their efferts, and that no happm»-ss was possible 
for the human lare without giving them all up and rttarning 
to what he called the stitc of Nature Ife glonfied e 
“noble sa\age.” If man had brouglii hnnsclf to a state of 
nnseiy bordering on despair by loUow.ng his own many 
mvcnlions, take away all these inventions and >oii will have 
man in his piopei condition The argument setn j some¬ 
thing ot this kind Man was onte Inppy: Min is now 
miseiable: undo ever) thing that has been done and Miu 
will be happy again 

§ 4. This pniKiple of a so called “natunl” state exist¬ 
ing before man*s many inventions, Rousseau applied I oldly 
to education, and he dedmed this general rule: “Do pie 
cisely the opposite to what is usually done, and you will 
have hit on the right plan.” Not reform but revolution wa-* 
his advice. He took the ordinaiy school teaching and held 
it up to ridicule, and certainly he did prove ite al):>urdit} 
And i most valuable service he thus lendered to teachcis. 
Evety employment while it makes as see some things 
dearly, also provides us with blinkers, so to speak, which 
prevent our seeing other things at all. The school ttachers 
blinkers often prevent his seeing much that is plain enough 
to other ptople; and when a wiiter like Rousseau takes off 
OUE blinkers for us and makes us look about us, he docs 
us a great deal of good But we need more than this if 
have childien entrusted to us we must do something 
with them^ and Rousseau’s rule of doing the opposite to 
what is usual will not be lound univeisally applicable So 
we consult Rousseau again, and what is his advice ? 

• § S' Rousseau would bring everything hack to the 
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Family life. No education before reason. 

“natural state, and unfoitunatc.l> he nc\cr pauses to settle 
whether he means by thi> a state of uh al peifcrtion, or of 
simply savager> The savage, he says, gets his education 
fvithout any ones tioublmg about it, and «o he infeis that 
all the tioublc tvkcn by the civih/ed is uorse than thrown 
away (Girardin ■> ij, 85 ) But he does not fall 

back, on latsser faire He urges on parents the duty of 
thenisthes attending to the bringing up of their children 
“Point de mbre point d’enfant -no mother, no child,’* 
says he , and he would have tie lather to the tnuning 
of the child whom tht mother has suckled 
§ 6 Rousseau's picture of family life is given us where 
few Englishmen are likely to lind it, enveloped m the 
Vfik Hdoise Here we read how Julie always has her 
children with her, and while seeming to let them do as they 
like, conceals with the nr of apparent carekssness the 
most vigilanl observUion Possessed by the notion that 
there can be no intellectual education before the age oi 
reason, she proclaims “ T.a fonction dont jc suis < bargee 
n’est pas d'^lcver m(.s Ids, mais de les preparer pour 6tre 
Aleves My business is not to educate my sons, but to 
prepare them for being educated " (N 5th P.^* 

I-ett 3 )* d 

§ 7 There is much that is very pleasing in this picture 
of ideal family life, but when Rousseau comes formally to* 
propound his ideas on education, he gives up family life 
allim greater simplicity “jem’en tiens k ce qui est plot 
s*mplt,” says he “What I stick to is the more stmpk^ 
He tnes to state everything in its lowest terms, so to spea^^ 

and this method is excellent so long as he puts on one 

--- 

* **TI n*y a point svwt Is raison de v^ntable ^ucation pBHiST 

PhuDUPC ” (W, Hi Sth ^ » Lett s f’onf iupr^ p. *27 ) 
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R, “neglects” essentials. Lose time. 

only what is accidental, and retains all the esscntnls <yi the 
problem But his for simpluity sometimes <anied 
him beyond this There is an old Cambridge story of a 
problem introdunng an elephant “whose eight may be 
neglected ” This is after the manner of Rousseau In the 
bringing up of the model child, he “neglects” paicnts, 
biothers and sisters, >oung companions, and though he 
says that the needful qualities of a mistei may be opected 
only in “un homme de g^nie,” he hinds over t mile to a 
governor to live an isolate d hfc in the c ountr> 

§ 8 This governor is to devote himself, for some years, 
entuely to imparting to his pupil these difficalt arts— the 
art of being ignorant and of losin^, tmu lill he is twelve 
years old, Emile is to have no direct instruction iih'itcver 
“At that age he shall not know what a book is,” says Rous 
seau, though elsewhere we are told that he will leom to 
read of his own accord by the lime he is ten, if no 
attempt is made to teach him He is to be under no re 
straint, and is to do nothing but what he sees to be useful 
§ 9 Freedom from restraint is, however, to be ajipxrcnt, 
not real As m ordinaiy education the child employ» all 
Its facnilties in duping the master, so m education “acconl 
ing to Nature ” the master is to devote himself to duping 
the child “ Let him always be his own mastei in appear 
. ance and do you take care to be so in reality Tbcie is no 
subjection so complete as that which preseives the appear 
ance of liberty, it is by this means even the will is led 
captive.” 

§ 10 “Ihe most critical inteival ot human nature is 
tbftt between the hour of our birth and twelve yeazs of age 
This is the time wheiem vice and error take root wUlioui 
bemg poss^ed of any instrument to desttoy them ” 
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Early education negative. 

( 7 ?w. ij., 79.) Thioughout this season, the go\ernor is to be 
At >\ork tiaining the pupil in the art of being ignorant and 
losing time. The first education should be pincly nega¬ 
tive. It consists by no means in teaching virtue or truth, 
but in secunng the heart from vice and the intellect from 
error. If you lould do nothing and let notliing be done, 
if you could bring on your pupil healthy and strong to the 
age of 12 without his being able to tell his right hand 
fioin his left, from your vciy first lessons the eyes of his 
understanding would open to reason. Ileing without pre¬ 
judices and without habits he would have nothing in him 
to thwart the effect of y)ur caie; and by beginning with 
doing nothmg you would have made an educational pro- 
•digy.”* 

"Exercise his body, his organs, his senses, his powers; 
but keep his mind passive as long as possible. Mistrust 
all his sentiments formed before the judgment which deter¬ 
mines their value. Restrain, avoid all foreign imjucssions, 
and to prevent the birth of evil be in no hurry to cause 
good; for good is good only in the light of leason. Look 
on all delays as so many advantages ; it is a great gain to 
advance towards the goal without loss: let childhood rijicn 
in children. In short, whatever lesson they may need, be 

* I.A premiere ^ucation doit done 6tre purement n^gafive. EUe 
coH'iistc, non point k env igner la vertn ni la v^rit^, tnais k garantir le cumr 
dvt vice et IVspnt de I’erieur. Si voos pouviez ne nen faire et ne rien 
lai’sser faire ; si vous pouviez amener votre el^e %in ct robu&te k T&ge 
de douze ans, sans quUl dibtinguer sa main droite de sa main gauche, * 
d^ VOS premieres le9ons Ics yetix de son entendcnient s*ottvniaient k la 
raison; sans pr(ijug^, sans habitudes, il n’aurait rien en lui qui p0t 
conlrnrier Pcnct dc vos soins. Bient6t il deviendi.ait entre vos uiattis le 
plus sage des hoinmes; et, en commen^nt par ne rien Cane, voiif 
auiuz fait un prodige d’^ucation.** ij., So 
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Childhood the sleep of reason, 

sure not to give it them to-day if you can safely put it oft 
till to morrow,'** 

“ Do not, then, alaim yourself much about this apparent 
idleness. What would you say ot the man, who, in ordei 
to make the most of life, should deternune never to go tc 
sleep ? You would say, The man is mad : he is not enjoying 
the time; he is depriving himself of it: to avoid sleep he is, 
hurrying towards death. Consider, then, that’it is the 
same here, and that childhood is the sleep ot reason.”t 

§ 11, Wc ha\e now reached the climax (or shall 
we say the nadu in negation. Rousseau has given the 
coup lie grdie to the ideal of the Renascence, Comenius was. 
the first to lake a compichensive view of the educator's tisk 
and to connect it with man's nature and destiny, but he 
could not get clear fiom an over-estimate of the importance 
of knowledge. According to his ideal, man should know all 
thingsso m practice he thought too much of impauing 
knowledge. Then came Locke and treated the imjiarting 


* “Exereez son corps, ses organes, ses sens, ses forces, maia tenez 
son dme oisive aussi longlemps qu'il se pourra. Redoutez tons Ics sent- 
ments ant^neurs an jugement qui les apprccle. Retemz, arretcf Ics 
impressions ^trangercs : et, pour cmpCcher le inal de naltic, ne vous 
please/point de fane le bien ; car il n*est jamais tel que quand laral'tun 
iVclaire. Regardez tous les d^lais comme des avantages $ e'est gagner 
beauceup (pie d'avancer vers Ic terme sans nen perdre; laissez miirir 
I'enfaiice dans les enfimts. Enhn qnelque le9on leur dcvient-elle ndees 
saite, gardez-vous de la donner aujourd'hui, si vous pouvez diH^icr 
jusqu'i demam sans danger.** ij , 80 
t EflTrayez-vous done peu de cette oisiveU pr^enduc. Que duie/- 
vous d'un l^mme qui, pour mettre toute la vie k proht, ne voiidrait 
jamais dormir ? Vous dirte/: Cet homme est insens^; 2I ne jouit 
du temps, U se I'dte ; pour fuir le sommcil il court k la mort Songc/ 
done que (fest ici la m6me chose^ et que )*unfanec est Ic sonimeil dc K 
/sjaon.** fim. I)., 9p. 
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of knowledge as of tnfling importance wlien fomp-ircd with 
form nion of chancier, but he too in practice haidly 
went so far as this principle might ha\e led him He was 
much under the influence of sornl distinctions and could 
not help thinking of what it was necessary foi a gentleman 
to know So that Kousseau was the very first to shake 
himstif entirely free from the notion which the Renascence 
had handed down that min was mainly a kafnmg ammah 
Rous-kCiu has the courage to deny this in the most 
emphatic minner possible, and to'^ay “For the first la 
>t'irs the edmator mus^ tea* '1 the child nothing ' 

§ 12 In this reaction ag'»inst the Ren*iscencc Rousseau 
puts the truth in the foim of such a violent paiadoiL that we 
s art back in tenoi hut it was peihaps necessary thus t6 
sweep awa> the onhnary s( hooliooin rubbish before the true 
nature of the edwatoit ask could be fuily considered, 
fhe rubbish h'^vmg been <lcaied away what was to take 
Its place? No ^onger hi\i»ig his mind engiossed by the 
knowledge he wished to communicate, thecducatoi had now 
an eye for something else not less woithy of his attention,, 
\iz, the child itself Rousseau was the first to base educa¬ 
tion entirely on a study of the child to be educated, and by 
doing this he liecimc, as 1 believe, one of the greatest of 
educational Reformers ^ 

? 13 It was, however, purely as a thinker, ofrathev^^ 
vot€e giving expression to the general discontent that* 
Rousseau became such a tremendous force in £uro]>e 


has indeed often been called the father of the first Frei1e% 
Revolution which he did not hvt to see But, as Macaulay 
has well said, a good deal besides eloquent wnting is needed^ 
to couse such a convulsion , and we ran no more attribiM:^.^ 
Abe Irench Revolution to the writings of Rousseau than 
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can attribute the shock of an explosion of gunpowder to the 
luofer match without which it might never have happened. 
{V Macaulay's Barren) Rousseau did in the world ol 
ideas what the Frem h Revolutionists afterwards did in the 
world of politics, he made a clean sweep and endeavoured 
to start afresh. 

§ 14. 1 have already said that as regards education 1 
think his labours in destruction were of very great value 
But what shall we say ot his effort^ at construction ? There 
would not be the least ditficiilty m showing that most of 
his proposals are imptacUcable It is no more “natural" 
to treat as a typical case a child brought up m •solitude than 
It would be to wntc’ a trtitise on the lu.iing of a liee cut 
off from the hive* Rousseau requires impossibilities, *^5^, 

■ he postulates that the child is ne^er to be brought into 
contact with anyone who might set a bad example. 
Modem science has shown us that th». young are liable to take 
diseases from impurities in the an they breathe hut as 
yet no one has proposed that all childrtn should be kept 
at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the level of the sea 
Yet the advice would be al«out as practicable as the advice 
Rousseau A method which always starts with paradox 
U&d not infrequently ends with platitude might seem to 
mvc little m its favour, and Rousseau has had fai less 
hftu^nce*since (in the woids ot Herman Menvale) “he 
VOS dethroned with the fall of his extravagant child, the 
^T^rstJ Republic ” No doubt the great exi)onent of English 


[u* **I) n'y a pas de philosoplue plussnperhotlie que cellc qui, pten'int 
^l^ine comme un $tre cgoiste et vnger, iirtten 11 expliquer tt lui 
hSett KS devoirs cn dehors de la soci^tc dont il est link patlie Vuluit 
oonsid^rer ral)eillt ibstrictioo faitc de la rucht, el dire qu *4 elk 
fabeille constimt sou alveole " Kenan, fa Httotme U2 
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Man the corruptor The three educations. 

opinion wasn^hl m ('tiling Koiissc u the uio*>t tin ] nghsh 
sli lu^ci A\ho t\cr Itndtd on our sn jils *>9 Aug, 

iS7^) ind the louh of bis cloqutnit >m 11 nou cause a 
c nfligntion, still less an txplobu 1, heit llis disregard 
fo ‘appcuinces” or latl <-i his evident puipose oi 
iiiakint, an imi cssion hj defying “ app*. mnets ’ and 
saMng just the opposit of is t\ cited, is simph 

diciiLssm^ to us But thcie i-* no den\in Koussciu's 
cMus Ills Mas one ot the oimn^l \oices that uo on 
ounding i \ \ken ech h s m 11 lands Uii'in^lyoi 
unwillinU) it fnst hmd 01 liom iinpeilcct crlioes, LVtr\om 
\\1 ) studies edu( itioii luu t stuilj Koussilu 
^ As siKuncns ol Rousseaus li a< hing 1 will gne 
i few chaiactcris le pt si^i.s fiom the 111 ile 
‘ i \ er) thing is p,ood is 1* 1* a\ e^ the ii inds c f the ( 1 c itoi 
e\er>thing degen laies in the hands of inan'^^ Ihtse art 
the fiist words oi the ‘ 1 mile,* aid the kc> uoU of Rous 
lu « philos )|>h) 

^16 We art horn weak, wc ha\e need of stien^th , 

we au bom destitute of e\ii>thing, \\i ha\e mid of issist 

ame, wt aie boin stui i wcha\e nctu li imdtistanding 

'll that we hast not at i ur birth and whiih we lequire 

tvhenenwn up, is bestowed in us b) eduntion This 

ed ication we ie(ti\e fioin nature, from nun, or fiom 

things iht in^einil development of oui o'gano and 

fwulties is the edieiuon of natme the use we are t night 

to ni ike of tl at d \eIopnient is the tdueUit n gnen us by 

men and in the arquisitions made b> oin own cvpeiience 

on tn^ o jei Is that sunouna us, eonsists our edueation 

<s 

/r< ut cst 1 1 n r( 11 ks iimiib Ut 1 Auteui Ucs chuscs, lowt 
cic entie m iiu <ic 11 1 me * 
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The aim, living thoroughly, 

from things.”* “Since the concurrence of these three 
kinds of education is necessary to their perfection, it is by 
that one which is entirely independent of us, we must 
regulate the two others,”! 

§ 17. Now “to live is not merely to breathe; it is to 
act, it is to make use of our organs, our senses, our faculties, 
and of all those parts of ourselves which give us the feeling 
of our existence. The man who has lived most, is not he 
who has counted the greatest number of years, but he who 
has most thoroughly felt 

§ 18. The aim of education, then, must be complete 
living. 

lUit ordinary education, instead of seeking to develop 
tlie life of the child, sacrifices childhood to the acquirement 
of knowledge, or rather the semblance of knowledge, wdiich 
it is thought will prove useful to the youth or the man. 


** Nous naissons faibles, nous avons liesoin de forces; nous noissens 
d^pourvub de tout, nous avons be^oin d’assistance; nous naissoiis stu* 
pidcs, nous avons besoin de jugenicnt. Tout ce que nous n*avuns [los & 
notre naissance, et dont nous avons besoin ^tant glands, nous cst donne 
|)ar l*^ucaiioii. Cette Education nous vienl ou de la nature, ou des 
homines, ou des choscs. I4C de^ cloppeiuent interne de noi» facultes et de 
nos oigums cst I’oducation de ]a nature ; Tusage qu’on nous apprend k 
faire de ce d<;veloppenient est I’cducation des hommes; et Tacquis de 
nolle propre experience sur Ics ubjets qui nous afiectent est T^ducation 
deschoses.” !?»/. j., 6. 

t “ Pttisque Ic concours des trois ^ucations est n^essaire k leur pcr> 
feclion, c’cst sur cvllc it laquelle nous ne pouvous rien qu’il faut diriger 
lesdeux autres.” j., 7. 

X “ Yivif ce n’est pas respirer, c*est agir; c*est faire usage de nos or- 
gancs, dqitius sens, de nos facult^s, du toutes les parties de nous-mcmes 
qui nous donncnl le sentiment de noire existence. L’homme qui a Ic 
plus v6c\i n’est pas celiii qiii a compt^ le plus d'annees, mais ceiui qui a 
le plus senti la vie.” £/»• j., 13. 
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Children not small men. 

Rousseau's great merit lies in his having exposed this 
fundamental error. He says, very truly, “ We do not under¬ 
stand childhood, and puisuing false ideas of it our ever^ 
step takes vs fuither astray. The wisest among us fix upon 
wjiat it concerns men to know without ever considering 
what chiUlren aie capable of learning. They always expect 
to Hnd the man in the child without thinking of what the 
child is before it is a man. And, this is the study to which 
I have especially devoted myself, m order that should my 
entire method be false and visionary, my observations might 
always turn to account. I may not have seen aright what 
ought to be done: but I believe I have seen aright the 
subject on which we have to act. Uegin then by studying 
your pupils better, for most ceitainly you do not under¬ 
stand them,”*’ “Nature wills that children should be 
children before they are men. If we seek to pervert this 
order we shall produce forward fruits without ripeness or 
flavour, and tho* not ripe, soon rotten: we shall have young 
savans and old children. Childhood has ways of seeing, 
thinking, feeling peculuirto itself; nothing is more absurd 
than to wish to substitute ours in their place.”t “We 


* “ On ne connaft point Tcnfance: btir les faUsses id^s qu’on en a, plus 
on va, plus on s'^garc. I<es plus sages s’attachent k ce qu’il importe a^ 
hommos dc sa^ou, sans consid^rer rc que les enfants son! en ^tat d'ap< 
prendre. Ils clicrchcnt toujours Thoinme dans I'cnfant, sans penser k cc 
qu’d cst avant que d'etre horomc. Voilk I'ctude k laquelle je me suls k 
plus appli<i(ie, afin quo, quand toute roa m^thodc scrait chim^riqoe et 
&asse, ‘on p(it toujours profiter de mes o)>scrvation*). Je puls avoii 
trks-mni vn ce qu'd faut fiiiire ; moU je crois avoir hkn vu le sujet sm 
Icquel on dolt operor. Commences done par mieux ^ludier vr ^ j 
car tiks-assurement vous nc les connaissea tx>tnt/' 
f ** La nature vcul que les enfants soient enfants avant que crktrc 
£») Vpua \outons pcrvcrlir cet ordie, noiis ^iroduhons ties 
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: Schoolmasters’ contempt for childhood. 




^eyer know how to put ourselves in the place of children j 
l^e do not enter into their ideas, we attribute to them our 
; and following always our own train of thought, even 
^ith syllogisms we manage to fill their heads with nothing 
extravagance and error.”* “ I wish some discreet 
^^^ierson would give us a treatise on the art of observing 
^;^chi]dren—an art which would be of immense value to us, 
"but of which fathers and schoolmasters have not as yet 
•j^rnt the very first rudimcnts.”t 
. g 19. In these passages, Rousseau strikes the key-note 
'.of true education. The first tiling necessary for us is to sec 
aright the subject on which we have to act. Unfortunately. 

j*' t 

bowever, this subject has often been the subject most 
beglccted in tlie schoolroom. Children have been treated 
if they were made for their school books, not .heir school 
/books for them. As education has been thought of as 
^learning, childhood has l>een treated as tinimportant, a 
Accessary stage in existence no doubt, but far more trouble- 
j'^ome and hardly more interesting than the state of the 


v^r^cjces qui n’auront ni maturity ai saveur, et ne tarderont pas k se cor- 
■^ronipre : nous aurons de jeunes docteurs et de vieux enfants. Uenfance 
••a des mani^res de voir, de penser, de sentir, qui lui sont-propres; rien- 
^^est moins sense que d’y vouloir subslituer les nfitres.’* ij., 75; 

m p. 478. 

Nous ne savons jamais nous mettre k la place des enfants ; nous 
jt;^^ntrous pas dans leiirs id^s, nous leor prMons les n6tres; et, sulvant 
Itdujours nos propres falsonnements, avec dvs chatnia de vdrites nous 
wchta^ons qu’extravng.inces et qu’erreurs dans leur iij., 

quW'homme judiciciix nous donn^t un iraite de 
d'observer les enfants. Get art scrait tres-important 4 conn.'ittre; 
j^,pferes et‘les maitres n’en ont pas encore les elements” /?/«. iij.^ 
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chrysalis If some fonns of iiiords, tables, dcilcasions, 
county towns, and the liki can be drummed into cliildren, 
this IS, say educators ot the old school, a e'ear gam For 
the test nothing can be done with them except tcuhmg 
them to read, wiite, and si) the multiphcation aide 

But since the publicatioi of the Lmile, there has been in 
the world a very difitrent view of education According to 
this view, the important e of childhood is not to be mcasuw J 
by the amount ot our knowledge, or tvtn the number ot our 
words, we can foice it to remember According to this 
view, in dealing with ehildien wc must not think of our 
knowledge or of our notions at all Wc must think not ot 
our own minds, but of the minds of the little ones * 

^ 20 The absurd lesults in which the opposite <0111 se 
has ended, Rousseau exposes with great severity “All the 
studies demanded fiom the poor unfortunates lead to siuh 
things as are entirely beyond the lange of their ideas, so you 
m ly judge what amount of attention they tan give to them 
Schoolmasters who make a great display of the instruction 
they give their pupils are paid to difler from me, but we 
see from what the> do that they are entirely of my opinion. 
I OT what do they really teach ? Words, words, for ever 
words Among the various knowledges which they boist 
of giving, they are careful not to include such as would be 
of Use , because these would involve a knowledge of this gs, 
and there they would be sure to fail, but they choose 
subjects tlut sccm to be known when the terms are known 


* Rousve lu vayv “ Full of what is going on in your own held, you 
do not see the effect >ou piodurc m their head Pluns dc cc cjui se 
passe dans voUe Ictc vous ne vuyez pas l*ettLt <jue voys produises dani 
la leur ” hh tj , 83 ) 
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Ideas before symbols. 

such as heraldry, geography, chronology, languages and the 
like; all bf them studies so foreign to a man, and still more 
to a child, that it is a great chance if anything of the whole 
lot ever proves useful to him on a single occasion in his 
whole life.”* “Whatever the study may be, without the 
idea of the things represented the signs representing them 
go for nothing. And yet the child is always kept to these 
signs without our being able to make him comprehend any 
of the things they represent.”t What does a child under¬ 
stand by “the globe”? An old geography book says 
candidly, that it is a round thing made of plaster; and this 
is the only notion children have of it What a fearful waste, 
and worse than waste, it is to make them learn the signs 
without the things, when if they ever learn the things, they 
must at the same time acquire the signs! (Conf. Ruskin 
su/rap, 159, “No! if Nature gives to the child's 

* ** Or, toutes les Etudes forc^ de ces pauvres infortun^s tendent k 
Cts objets enti^r^ment Strangers k leurs esprits. . Qu’on juge de Tatten- 
tion quMls y peuvent donner. Les p^agogues qui nous ^lalcnt en 
grand appareil les instructions qu'ils doiinent k leurs disciples sont 
|)ay^ pour tenir un autre langage : cependant on voit, par leur propre 
conduite, quMls pensent exactement comme moi. Car que leur 
apprenncnt-ils enfin? Des mots, encore des mots, et toujours des mots. 
Tanni les diverses sciences qu*ils se vantent de leur enseigner, ils sc 
gardent bien de choisir celles qui leur seraient v^tablement utiles, 
pardb que*ce seraient des sciences de choses, et qu*ils n*y r6issirmcnt 
pas; mais celles qu’on paralt savoir quond on en sait les termes, Ic 
bUson, la g^giaphie, la chTonol<^e, les langues, etc.; toutes Etudes si 
loin de l*homme, et surtout de Teniant, que e’est une merveille si rien 
"^e tout cela lui peut £tre utile une seule fois en sa vie.” ij., loa 

t ** En^uelque ^tude que ce puisse £tre, sans I’id^ des choses repr^- 
centres, les signes repr^sentants ne sont rien. On borne pouriant tuu- 
jours I’cn&nt k ces signes, sans jamais pouvoir lui faire comprendre 
yucune des choses quHls repr^ntent” ij., 102. 
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brain this pliability which makes it ra[j.ible of rereiving* 
impressions of every kind, this is not that we may engrave^ 
on it the names of kings, dales, tlio Uviinical words of 
heraldry, of astronomy, of geography, and all those words 
meaningless at his age and useless at any age, with which 
we oppress his sad and ^teiile childhood; but that all the 
ideas which he can conceive and which arc ust ftil to hiOi. 
all those which relate to his happiness and will one day 
make his duty plain to him, may irate themselves there iu* 
characters never to be effaced, and may assist him in* 
conducting himself through life in a manner appropnate to 
his nature and his faculties.”* 


* Non, si la nature donne au cervcati d*un cnfint cette souples>c qti> 
le rend propre k recevoir toutes sortes d’mipresaion'i, ce nV^t } as pour 
qu'on y grave des noms de rois, des dates, de** terme^ de Ula-soo, de 
sph&rc, de geographic, et tons ces roots '^ns oucun sens pour sun &ge et 
sans aucune utility pour ([uelque ftge que ce suA, <lant on accahle sa 
tribte et st^le enfance; mais e’est pour (fue toutes Ics idei's quhl peut 
concevoir et qul lui sont utiles, toutes ccllcs qiil &e rappurtent ^ son 
bonheuretdoivent I’^lairer un jour sur ses dcvcuis, s'y tracent de l)unno 
heure en caract^res ineflav^bles, et lui servent a se coiiduiie pendant 
vied*ane roani^re convenable k son Street \ ses facultcs.” XV/. ij., 103; 
also M ff., P. V,, L. 3, 

Sans ^tudiei dans les livres, Pesp^ce de m^oire que peut avou un 
enfant ne rcste pas pour ccla oisive ; tout cc qu’il voit, tout ce qiPd en- 
tend le rrap{>e, et il s’en souvient; il tienl registre en lui>m£inc des 
actions, dcs discours des hommes; et tout ce qu! reuvironne est Ic Jivr^ 
dans lequel, sons y songer, il enr^it continucllemenc sa memoirc, en 
attendant qup son jugement puissS^ proBter. C’cst dans 1 c choix de 
ces olijets, c*cst dans le soln dc lul^r^nter sans cessc ceux qu’il {>eut ^ 
oinnaltre, et de lui cacher ceux qu’il doit ignorcr, que consKte !e 
table art dc cultiver en lui cette premiere focult^; et e’est ]vir qu'U fan|:«> 
Uoher de lui former un magasin de connaissances qui serveni k sun ^ 
^lucation durant &i juunessc, et & sa conduitc dans tous Ics 
Cette m^thode, il est vral, ne forme point de nMits ptcxbges et ne'^^* 
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Child-gardening, Child’s activity. 

§ ai With Rousseau, as afteiwaids ^ilh Frofhtl, 
educatK^n was a kind of “childgnnienmg' “Plants art 
developed by cultivation,” sa>s he, “men by education 
On fa^onnc les plantes par la culture, et les homnies par 
I’dducation ” J» 6) *1 he governor, who is the child 

gardener, is to aim at three things hrst, he is to shield the 
child from all conuptmg influences, second, he is to devote 
himself to developing m the child a healthy and strong 
body m which the senses are to be rendered acute b> 
exercise , thud, he is, by practice not precept, to culuvate 
the child’s sense of duty. 

§ 2!? In his study of children Rousseau fixed on their 
never resting activity. “The fading energ> concentrates itself 
mthe heait oftheoldman, in the heart of tl e child energy is 
overflowing and sptcads outwards, he feels in him life enough 
to animate all his surroundings Whether he makes or 
mars it is all one to him. it is enough that he has changed 
the state of things, and every change is an action If he 
seems by preference to destroy, this is not from mischief, 
but the act of construction is alwiys slow, and the act of 
destiaction being quicker is more suited to his vivacity 
One of the first requisites m the care of the young is 

pas bnller les goaverpantes et les prcceptcurs, mils die forme des 
bommes judicieux, robubtes, sains de corps et d’entendment, qui, sanb 
fut^mirer ^tant jeunes, sl font honorer ^tant grands 
* ** L*actmt 4 d^failhnte se concentre dans le cocu^ du vieillard; dnn«> 
eelm de 1 enfant eUe *est surabondante et s*^end an dehors; il se sent, 
pour atnsi dire, asses de vie pour inuner tout ce qui l*enviTonne Qu’il 
ffisse ou qu’il ddasse, il n’unporte , il ^flit qu’il change V^tat des cboscs, 
et tout changement eat une action Que s*il bcmble avoir plus dr pen 
diant k dCtruircj ce n’est point par m^honcet^i e’est que faction qui 
'forme est toujoun lente, et que celle qui d^tmit, 4 tant plus ripide, eon 
TUfOi mieux d sa s ivacitk.” Bm, ], 47. 
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then to provide for the expansion of their activity. All 
restraints such as swaddling clothes for infants and “school” 
and “ lessons" for children are to be entirely dune away 
with.* Literaiy instruction must not be thought o£ 
“There must be no other book than the world,” says 
Rousseau, “no other instruction than facts. The child who 
leads does not think, he does notliing but read, he gels no 
instruction; he learns words; Point d'autre livre <|ue le 
monde, point d*autre instruction que les fails. L'enfant 
qui lit nc pense pas, il ne fait que lire; il ne s’instruit pas, 
il apprend les mots.” iij., i8i.)t 


* It would be di 0 ii.ulL to find a man more English, in a good sense, 
than the [)rcsent Lord Derby or, whether we say it in piaise or dispraise, 
a man less like Rousseau. So it is interesting to find him in agreement 
with Rousseau in condemning the ordinary restraints of the school¬ 
room. ** People are beginning to find uut wliat, if they would u*tc their 
own observation more, and not follow one another like sheep, they 
would have found out long ago, that it is doing positive harm to a 
young child, mental and bodily harm, to keep it karning or pietemling 
to learn, the greater part of the day. Nature says to a child, * Run 
about,’ the schoolmaster says, * Sit still; ’ and as the schoolmaster 
can punish on the spot, and Nature only long afterwards, he is ol^eyed, 
and health and brain suffer.”— Speetk in 1864. 

t All this is veiy crude, and so is the aitifice which Julie in the 
Nouvelle Hilont entraps her son into learning to read. No doubt 
Rousseau is right when he says that where there is a desire to read the 
power is sure to come. But '* reading ” is one thing in the lives of the 
lalxiuiing classes to whom it means reading aloud in school, and quite 
another in families of liteiary tastes and habits with whom the range of 
thought is in a great measure dependent on books. In sucli familiM 
the children learn to read as surely as they learn to talk. Th^ 
mostlv have access to books which they read to themselves for 
pleasure; and of course it U absurdly untrue to say that they learn 
nothing but words and do not think. In my opinion it mav be ques¬ 
tioned whether the world of fiction into which their reading gives them 
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Memoiy without books. 

§ 83. it be objected that, according to Rousseau's 
plan, there would be a neglect of memoiy, he replies: 
“ Without the study of books the kind of memory that a 
child should have will not remain inactive ; all he sees, all 
he hears, strikes him, and he remembers it; he keeps a 
record in himself of people's actions and people’s talk; and 
all around him makes the book by which without thinking 
of it he is constantly enriching his memoiy against the time 
that his judgment may benedt by it: Sans dtudier dans les 
livres, I'esp^ce de mdmoire que peut avoir un enfant nc 
reste pas pour cela oisive; tout ce qu'il voit, tout ce qu'il 
entend le frappe, et i1 s'en souvient; il tient registre en lui- 
m£me des actions, des discours des hommes; et tout ce 
qui I’environnc est te livre, dans lequel, sans y songer, il 
enrichit continuellemenl sa mdmoire, en attendant que son 
jugeroent pmsse ed'piofiter.” (fim, ij., 106.) We should be 
most careful not to commit to our memory anything we do 
not understand, for if we do, we can never tell what part of 
our stores really belong to us. {Em, iij., 336.) 

§ 84. On the positive side the most sti iking part of 
Rousseau’s advice relates to the training of the senses, 
“ The first faculties which become strong in us,” says he, 
“ are our senses These then are the first tliat should be 

cultivated; they are in fact the only faculties we forget or 

• » 

the entrh does not withdraw them too much from the actual world in 
which they live. The elders find it very convenient when the child can 
always be depended on to amuse himself with a book ; but noise and 
motion contribute more to health of body and perhaps of mind aUo. 
While children of weU‘to*do parents often read too much, thc*cbildren 

our schools “under government*’ haidly get a notion what reading 
il. In these schools “ reading ” always stands for vocal reading, and 
the power and the habit of using books for pleasure or for knowledge 
(ofiier than verbal) are little cultivated. 
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Intellect based on the ««nses. 


^ysics relating to his own preservation ; and from this we 
^vert him to speculative studies before he feels himself at 
|:fpme here below. So long as his delicate and flexible 
btgans can adjust themselves to the bodies on which they 
plight to act, so long as his senses as yet uncorrupted are 
^e from illusion, this is the time to exercise them all in 
proper functions; this is 'the time to learn to under- 
s^d^ the sensuous relations which things have with us. 

everything that enters the mind flnds its way through 
the senses, the first reason of a human being is a reason of 
^nsations; this it is which forms the basis of the intellectual 
f^on; our first masters in philosophy are our feet, our 
^^ds, our eyes. Substituting books for all this is not 
Inching us to reason, but simply to use the reason of other 
people; it teaches us to take a great deal on trust and 
'never to know anything. 

1 '- “In order to.practise an art we must begin by getting 
^e proper implements; and that wc may have good use of 
these implements they must be made strong enough to 
^hd wear and tear. That we may learn to think we must 
then exercise our members, our senses, our organs, as these 
jitp the implements of our intelligence; and that we may 
l^ke the most of these implements the body which supplies 
must be strong and healthy. We see then that far 
man’s true reason forming itself independently of his 
y, k is the sound constitution of the body that makes 
operations of the mind easy and certain.”* 


Voyes un chat entrer pour la premiere fois dans une dmmbre: il 
regaifle, il flake, il ne reste pas on moment en repos, U ne se 
^:;^en qu’apite avoir tout examine, tout connu. Ainsi fait un enflmt 
k marcher, et entrant pour oinsi dire dans Pespace du 
Toute la diff<6rence est qu’k la vue, commune k renfant et au 

fl a 
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Cultivation of the senses. ' 

__ 

§ 25. Rousseau does not confine himself to advising - 
that the senses should be cultivated; he also gives some, 
hints of the way in which they should be cultivated, and 
many modern experiments, such as “object lessons” and , 
the use of actual weights and measures, may be directly' 
traced to him. “ As soon as a child begins to distinguish 
objects, a proper choice should be made in those which are 
presented to him.” Elsewhere he says, “To exercise the 
senses is not simply to moke use of them ; it is to learn to 
judge aright by means of them; it is to learn, so to say, to 
perceive; for we can only touch and see and hear according 
as we have learnt how. There is a kind of exercise ‘ 
perfectly natural and mechanical which serves to make the 
body strong without giving anything for the judgment to lay 
hold : swimming, running, jumping, whip-top, stone 
throwing; all this is capital; but have we nothing but arms 
and legs? have we not also eyes and ears? and are these 
organs not needed in our use of the others ? Do not then 
merely exercise the strength but exercise ail the senses 

chat, le preiDier joint, pour observer, les mains que lui donna la nature, 
el Pautre I’odorat subtil dont eUc Ta dou^. Cette disposition, t)ien ou 
mal cultiv^, est ce qui rend les enlknts adroits on iourds, pesanls ou 
dispos, ^tourdis ou prudents. Les premiers mouvements naturels de - 
IHiomme ^tant done de se mesurer avec tout ce qui I’cnvironne, et- 
d*^prouver dans chaque objet qnMl aper9oit toutes les quality sensiblesi', 
qui peuvent se rapporter k lui, sa premiere ^tude est une sorte de; 
physique exp^riinentale relativ^i sa propre conservation, et dont on le' 
d^toume par des Etudes sp^cdlteves avant qu’il ait reconnu sa place; 
ici'bas. Tandis que ses o^anes delicats et flexibles peuvent s*aju^^/ 
aux corps sur lesquels ils doivent agir, tandis que ses ^ns ‘encore 
sunt exempts d'illusion, e'est le temps d*exercer les uns et les autrt^^ 
aux fonctions qui leur sont propres; c’esl le temps d’apprendre 
oonnahre les rapports sensibles que Ics choses ont avec nous. 
tout ce qui entre. dans leutendemcnt humain y vient par 1^ 
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Music and drawing. 

which direct it; get all you can out of each of them, and 
then check the impressions of one by the impressions ot 
another. Measure, leckon, weigh, compare.’** 

§ 26. Two subjects there were in which Simile was to 
receive instruction, viz.: music and drawing. Rousseau’s 
advice about drawing is well worth considering. He says : 
“ Children who are great imitators all try to draw. I should 
wish my child to cultivate this art, not exactly for the art 
itself, but to make his eye correct and his hand supple: 

premiere raison de fhomme csl une laison sensitive ; c’elle qui sert de 
base h . la ruisun intellectuelle; pus premiers mattics de philosophie sent 
nus pieds, nos mains, nus yeux. SubsUtiier des livres k tout cela, a 
*n'est pas nuns appitndre taisonner, e’est nous apprendre k nous 
servir de la raison d’autrui; e’est nous appienoie ^ beaucoup cioire, et 

ne jamais lien savou Puur excicer nn art, il faut commencer pat 
s'en procurer Ics instruments ; et, pour jiuuvoir emplo)er utilcnicnt ce^ 
instruments, il laut Ics faire asscz soUdes pour i6>istcr k lour usage. 
Pour ajjprcnrhe k penser, il faut done exercer nos membres, ncs sens 
nos organes, qui sont les instruments de notre Intelligence; et pour 
tirer tout It* parti possible dc ces instruments, il faut quo le corps, qui 
les fouimt, soit lobustc et ^ain. Aiiisi, loin que la veiitable raison de 
l*homnic se forme iiidcpcndamment du corps, e’est la bonne constitution 
du corps qui rend les operations de Pespnt faciles cl sCrcs.” £m, ij., 
123. 

* ** Exercer les sens nVst pa'* seuleincnt en faire usage, e’est appren- 
dre k hien jugci par eux, e’est apprendre, pour aitisi dire, k sentir; car 
nous ne savons ni toucher, ni voir, ni entendre, que comme nous avons 
appris. Il y ar un excrcice purement natmel et m^canique, qui sert k 
rendre le corps robuste sans donner aucune prise au jugement: nager, 
courir, santcr, fouetter un sabot, lancer des pierrcs; tout cela est fort 
bicn: man* n’avons>nous que des bias et des janibes ? n’avons-nous pas 
aussi des yeux, des oreille^ ? et ces oigancs sont^ils superflus k f usage 
des premier^ N*escreen done pis seulemcnt les forces, exercer tous les 
sens qui Its dirigcnl; tiicz de cliacun d’eux tout le parti possible, puis 
▼drifiez Timpression de I’un par Tautre. Mesurez, comptez, pesez, 
comparez.** im. ii., 133. 
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Les enfants, grands imitateurs, essayent tous de dessiner: 
je voudrais que le mien cultivit cet art, non pvccisdmdnt 
pour Part meme, niais pour se rendre Pceil juste et la 
main flexible.” (j^m, ij., 149). But ^mile is to be 
clear of the ordinary drawing-mhster who would put him’ 
to imitate imitations; and there is a striking contrast be^ 
tween Rousseau's suggestions and those of the authorities 
at South Kensington. Technical skill he cares for less 
than the training of the eye; so Ii^mile is always to draw 
/ram the object, and, says Rousseau, “my intention is not 
so much tnat he should get to imitate the objects, as get to 
knojv them * mon intention n'est pas tant qu'il sache imiter 
les objets que les connaStre.” {J 6 m, ij., 150). 

§ 27. Before we pass the age of twelve years, at whictf 
point, as someone says, Rousseau substitutes another ^mile 
for the one he has hitherto spoken of, let us look at his 
proposab for moral training. Rousseau is right, beyond 
question, in desiring that children should be treated os 
children. But what are children 7 AVhat can they under¬ 
stand? What is the world in which they live? Is it the 
, material world only, or is the moral woild also open to 
them? (Girardin's vol. ij., 136). On the subject of 
morals Rousseau seems to have admirable instincts,* but 

* S»g ,—What can be better than this about family life ? ** L’attnut 
de la vie domestique est le metlleur contiepoison des mauVatses*m<sucS« 
Le tracas des en&nts qu’un croit importun devient agr^able; il rend 
le p^e et la mire plus n^cessaues, plus chers Tun k Pautie; il ressetre 
entre eux le lien conjugal. Quand la lamille est vivante et anim^, bf' 
soins domestiques font la plus ch^ occupation de la femme et le 
doux amusement du man. Ainsi de ce seiil abus conjg^ r^sultanif 
bientdt une r^forme g^n^rale; bientdt la nsture aurait repris Ujuxb'm/t 
droits. Qn'une fois les femmes redeviennent m^rcs bientdt les hommsif 
vedeviendront i)^ies et maria.” im, j., 17. Again he says in a letter 
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Contradictoty statements on morals. 
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j^o principle,- and moral as he is '*oJi instinct,” there is 
^ways some confusion in what he says. At one time he 
^s$erts that “ there b only one knowledge to give children, 
that is a knowledge duty: ^*11 n’y a qu’une science k 
feigner aux enfants: c*est celle des devoirs de Thomme.” 

j., 26). Elsewhere he says: “To know right from 
^rong, to bd conscious of the reason of duty is not the 
business of a child: Connaitre le bien et le mal, sentir ‘la 
imson des devoirs de Thomme, n’est pas Faifaire d’un 
ienfant.” ij., 75).* In another place he mounts his 

^bby that “ the most sublime virtues are negative ” 
ij., 95), and that about the best man who ever lived (till he 
found Friday ?) was Robinson Crusoe. The outcome of all 
itousseau’s tcaching.on this subject seems that we should in 

quoted by Saint.Marc Girardin (ij., 121)—** L’habitude la plus douce 
qui puisse exister est celle de la vie domestique qui nous tient plus pr^ 
de nous qu’aucune autre.” We may say of Rousseau what ^mile says 
of Ibe Corsair :—** II savait k fond toute la morale ; il n'y avoit que la 
|watique qui Ini manquftt.” {£m» ct S. 636). And yet he himself testi¬ 
fies :—** Nurses and mothers become attached to children by the cares 
.they devote to them; it is the exercise of the social virtues that carries 
the love of humanity to the bottom of our hearts; it is in doing good 
■that one becomes good ; 1 know no experience more certain than this : 
Les nouTxices, les mires, s’attachent aux enfants par les soins qu*eUes 
lenr rodent; Fexerdce des vertus sociales porte au fond des coeurs 
Fam^ur dq lliumaniti ; c’est en fiusant le bien qu’on devient bon ; je 
coimais point de pratique plus sure.” iv, 291. 

: '** Elsewhere he asserts in his fitful way that there is inborn in the 
'iieAxt of man a feeling of what is just and unjust. Again, after all his 
(.^praise of nation he contradicts himself, and says : ** I do not suppose 
l^^iat he who does not need anything can love anything *, and I do not 
^Wppoee that Ke who does not love anything can be happy : Je ne con- 
pas que celui qui n’a besoin de rien puisse aimer quelque chose ; 
4c!^ cmiqds pas que celui qui n’aime rien puisse 6tre heureux ” 
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The material world and the moral. 

every way develop the child’s animal or physical retard 
his intellectual life, and ignore his life as a spiritual and 
moral being. 

§ 28. A variety of influences had combined, as they 
combine still, to draw attention away from the importance 
of physical training; and by placing the child’s bodily 
organs and senses as the first things to be thought of in 
education, Rousseau did much to save us from the bad 
tradition of the Renascence. But there were more things 
in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in his philosoi>hy, 
and whatever Rousseau might say, itmile could never be 
restrained from inquiring alter them. Every boy will think; 

he will think for htmself however unable ho may seem 
to think in the direction in which his instructors try to 
urge him. The wise elders who have charge of him 
must take this into account, and must endeavour to guide 
him into thinking modestly and thinking right Then 
again, as soon as the diild can speak, or before, the woild 
of sensation becomes for him a world, not of sensations 
only, but also of sentiments, of sympathies, of affections, 
of consciousness of nght and wrong, good and evil. All 
these feelings, it is true, may be aflected by traditional 
prejudices. The air the child breathes may also contain 
much that is noxious \ but wc have no more power to 
exclude the atmosphere of the moral world than of the 
physical. All we can do is to take thought for fresh air 
in both cases. As for Rousseau’s notion that we can 
withdraw the child from the moral atmosphere, we see in 
it nothing but a pioof how little he understood the jiroblems 
he professed to solve ♦ 

* This 1‘^rt of Rous^au’s scheme is well discussed by Saint-Marc 
Cirardin (/. J, A^otusfnu, vol. ij.). The following passage is striking 1 
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Shun over-directing. 

§ sqh Although the governor is to devote himself to 
a single child, Rousseau is careful to protest against over¬ 
direction. “ You would stupify the child,” says he, “ if you 
were constantly directing him, if you were always saying to 
him, * Come here! Go there ! Stop I Do this ! Don’t 
do that! ’ If your head always directs his arms, his own 
head becomes useless to him.” {Jim. ij., 114). Here we 
have a warning which should not be neglected by those 
who maintain the Zycegs in France, and the ordinary private 
boarding-schools in Kngland. In these schools a boy is 
hardly called upon to exercise his will all- day long. He 
rises in th€ morhing when he must; at meals he eats till 
he is obliged to stop; he is taken out for exercise like a 
horse; he has all his indoor work prescribed for him both 
as to time and quantity. In this kind of life he never has 
occasion to think or act for himself. He is therefore without 
self-reliance. So much care is taken to prevent his doing 
wrong, that he gets to think only of checks from without. 
He is therefore incapable of self-restraint. In the English 
public schools boys have much less supervision from their 
elders, and organise a great portion of their lives for them- 

How is it that Madame Necker-Saussure understood the child better 
than Rousseau did ? She saw in the child two things, a creation and 
a ground-plan, something finished and something b^n, a perfection 
.which prepares the way for another perfection, a child and a man. 
God, Who has put tc^ether human life in several pieces, has willed, 
it is true, that all these pieces should be related to each other; but He 
has also willed that each of them should be complete in itself, so that 
every stage of life has what it needs as the object of that period, and 
also wha^it needs to bring in the period that comes next. Wonderful 
union of aims and means which shews itself at every step in creation I 
In everything there is aim and also means, everything exists for itself 
and also for that which lies beyond it 1 (Tout est but et tout est moyen; 
tout est absolu et tou^est relatif.)” /, /. J?., ij., 151. 
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r;. No book-learning. Study of Nature. 

ist. Instruction is to be no longer literary or linguistic. 
The teaching about words is to disappear, and the young 
are not to learn by books or about books. 

2nd. The subjects to be studied are to be mathematics 
and physical science. 

3rd. The method to be adopted is not the didactic but 
the method of self-ieaching, 

4th. The hands are to be called into play as a means of 
learning. 

§ 34. ist. Till quite recently the only learning ever given 
in schools was book-learning, a fact to which the language of 
the people still bears witness; when a child does not profit 
by school instruction he is always said to be “ no good at his 
book” Now-ti-days the tendency is to change the character 
of the schools so that they may become less and less mere 
“ Ludi Literarii.” In this Rousseau seems to have been a 
century and more in advance of us; and yet we cannot 
credit him with any remarkable wisdom or insight about 
literature. He himself used books as a means of “collecting 
a store of ideas, true or false, but at any rate clear” (J, 
Morle/s Rousseau^ j. chap. 3, p. 85), and he has recorded 
for us his opinion that “the sensible and interesting con¬ 
versations of a young woman of merit are more proper to 
form a young man than all the pedantical philosophy of 
books** {Confessions^ quoted by Morley j., 87), After this, 
whatever we may think of the merit of his suggestions we 
can sit at the Sage’s .feet no longer. 

^ § 35. 2nd. Rousseau had himself little knowledge of 
niathematics end natural science, but he was strongly in 
Ta?our*of the “ study of Nature ”; and in his last years bis 
^^votion to botany became a passion. His curriculum for 
£mile is in the air, but the chi«f thing is to get him to 
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Against didactic teaching. 

attend to the phenomena of nature, and **to footer his 
curiosity by being in no hurry to satisfy it.” 

§ 36. 3rd. About teaching and learning, there is one 
point on which we find a consensus of great authorities ex¬ 
tending from the least learned of writers who was probably 
Rousseau to the most learned who was probably Friedrich 
August Wolf. In one form or other these assert that there 
is no true teaching but j^^teaching. 

Past a doubt the besotting weakness of teachers is “ tell¬ 
ing.” 'rhey can hardly resist the tendency to be didactic. 
They have the knowledge which they desire to find in their 
pupils,and they cannot help expressing it and endeavouring 
to pass it on to those who need it, “ like wealthy men who 
care not how they give.” But true “teaching,” as Jacotot and 
his disciple Joseph Payne were never tired of testifying, is 
“ causing to learn,” and it is seldom that “ didactic ” teaching 
has this effect. Rousseau saw this clearly, and clearly pointed 
out the danger of didacticism. As usual he by exaggeration 
laid himself open to an answer that seems to refute him, but 
in spite of this we feel that there is valuable truth underlying 
what he says. “I Uko not explanations given in long dis¬ 
courses,” says he; “ young people pay little attention to them 
and retain little from them. The things themselves ! The 
things themselves 1 I shall never repeat often enough that we 
attach too much importance to words: with our chattering 
education we make nothing but chatterers.”* Accordingly 
Rousseau lays down the rule that .^mile is not to leam 

* **Je n*aime point les explications en dLscours j les jeunesg^ns y font 
pea d^attention et ne les retiennent gu^re. Les chosest les choses 1 J« 
ne r^^terai jamais asscz i-tic noas donnuns trop de pouvoir aux mots: 
avec DOtre Vacation babillarde nous ne faisous que des babilJards.” 
Am, ill.. ioS. 
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R. exaggerates about self-teaching. 

scienct but to invent it (qu'il n’apprenne pas la science; quHl 
I’invente); and he even expects him to invent geometry. 
As £mile is not supposed to be a young Pascal but only an 
ordinary boy with extraordinary physical development such 
a requirement is obviously absurd, and Herbart has reckoned 
it among Rousseau's. {PM, Schriften, ij., 242). 
The training prescribed is in fact the training of the intellec¬ 
tual athlete ; and the trainqr may put the body through its 
exercises much more easily than the mind. Of this, the 
practical veacher is only too conscious, and he will accept 
Rousseau^s advice, if at all, only as “ counsels of perfection.” 
Rousseau says: l^mile, obliged to learn of himself, makes 
use of his own reason and not that of others; for to give 
no weight to opinion, none must be given to authority; and 
the more part of our mistakes come less from ourselves than 
from other people. From this constant exercise there should 
result a vigour of mind like that which the body gets &om 
labour and fatigue. Another advantage is that we advance 
only in proportion to our strength. The mind like the body 
carries that only which it can carry. When the under¬ 
standing makes things its own before they are committed 
to memory, whatever it afterwards draws forth belongs to it; 
but if the memory is burdened with what the understanding 
knowb, nothing about we are in danger of bringing from it 
things ffhich.the understanding declines to acknowledge.”* 


* Korc^ d'apprendre de il use de sa raisoti et non de celle 

d’autnii; car, pour ne rien donner k I’opinion, il ne frut rien donner k 
I’autorltfe; et la pluparl de nos erreurs nous viennent bien moins de 
nona que des autres. De cet exercice continuel il doit r^sulter une 
vigueur d’esprit semblable k celle qu'on donne au corps par le travail et 
par Is frtigue. Un autre avanlage est qu'on n'avance qu’^ proportion 
de ses forces. L'es^rit, non plus que le corps, ne porte que ce qu’U peut 
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Again he writes: “ Beyond contradiction we get much more 
clear and certain notions of the things we learn thus of our¬ 
selves than of those we derive from other people's instruction, 
and besides not accustoming our reason to bow as a slave 
before authority, we become more ingenious in finding con¬ 
nexions, in uniting ideas, and in inventing our implements, 
than when we hike all that ib given us and let our minds sink 
into indifference, like the body of a man who always has his 
clothes put on for him, is waited on by his servants and 
drawn about by his horses till at length he loses the strength 
and use of his limbs. Boilcau boasted of having taught 
Racine to find difficulty in rhyming. Among all the admirable 
methods of shortening the study of the sciences we might 
have need that some one should give us a way of learning 
them wUh effort''* 

§ 37. 4th. However highly we may value our gains 
from the use of books we must admit that in some ways the 


porter. Quaod t’entendement s’approprie les dioses avatit de Ics d^poser 
* dans la m^moire, ce qu*il en tire ensuite cst ^ lui: an lien qu’en snrehar- 
geant la m^moire, k son insu, on s’expuse k n*en jamais rien tirer qui 
ltd soit propre.*’ £/», iij., 235. 

* **Sans contredit on prend des notions tnen plus claires ^ bien plus 
sdres des choses qu*on apprend ainsi de soi-meme, que de cedes qu’on 
Uent des enseignements d'antnii; et, outre qu*on n’accoutumc point sa 
mison k se soumettre servilement k I’antorit^, Ton se rend plusiug^nienx 
k tronver des rapports, k Uer des id6es, k inventer des instruments, que 
quand; adoptant tout cela tel qu’on nous le donne, nous laissons affaisser 
notre e^rit dans la nondialance, comme le corps d*un homme qui, 
toujouTS habill^, chauss^, servi par ses gensVt train^ par ses chevaux, 
perd k la fin la force et Vusage de ses membres. Boilcau se vantait 
d’avoir appris k Racine k rimer difiicilemcnt. Parmi tant d’adinirahles 
tn^thodes pour abr^ger Tetude sciences, nous aurions grand besoin 


ue quelqu'un nous en donnkt une pour les apprendre avec effort*** 


^e queiqu'ur 
mm , iij., I 9 i. 
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Handiwork. The “ New Education.” 

use of,books tends to the neglect of powers that should not 
be neglected. As Rousseau wished to see the young 
brought up without books he naturally looked to other means 
of learning, especially to learning by the eye and by the 
hand. Much is now said about using the hand for educa> 
tion, and many will agree with Rousseau: “ If instead of 
making a child stick to his books I employ him in a work¬ 
shop, his hands work to the advantage of his intellect: he 
becomes a philosopher while he thinks he is becoming 
simply an artisan : Au lieu de coller un enfant sur des livres, 
si je Foccupe dans un atelier, ses mains travaillent au profit 
de son esprit: il devient philosophe, et crolt n’6tre qu’un 
ouvrier.” iij., 193). 

§ 38. In these essays I have done what I could to shew 
the best that each reformer has left us. In Rousseau’s case 
I have been obliged to confine myself to his words. “ We 
attach far too much importance to words,” said Rousseau, 
and yet it is by words and words only that Rousseau still 
lives; and for the sake of his words we forget his deeds. Of 
the ^mt 7 e Mr. Morley says: “ It is one of the seminal 
books in the history *of literature. It cleared away the 
accumulation of clogging prejudices and obscure inveterate 
usage which made education one of the dark formalistic arts; 
and it admitted floods of light and air into tightly-closed 
nfirserfes and schoolrooms " {J^ousseau, ij., 248), In the 
region of thought it set us &ee from the Renascence ; and 
it did more than this, it announced the true nature of the 
teacher’s calling, “ Stuify the subject you have to act upotiP In 
these words we have the starting point of the “New 
Education.” From them the educator gets a fresh conception 
of his task. We grown, people have received innumerable 
impressions which, forgotten as they are, have left their mark 
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The Teacher’s business. 
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behind in our way of looking at things; and as we advance 
in life these experiences and associations cluster around 
everything to which we direct our attention, till in the end 
the past seems to dominate the present and to us " nothing is 
but what is not.” But to the child the present with its 
revelations and the future which will be “ something more, 
a bringer of new things,” are all engrossing. It is our 
business as teachers to try to realh^ how the world looks 
from the child's point of view. We may know a great many 
things and be ready to teach them, but we shall have little 
success unless we get another knowledge which we cannot 
teach and can learn only by patient observation, a know¬ 
ledge of “ the subject to be acted on,” of the mind of our 
pupils and what goes on there. When we set out on this 
path, which was first clearly pointed out by Rousseau, 
teaching becomes a new occupation with boundless 
possibilities and unceasing interest in it. Every teacher 
becomes a learner, for we have to study the minds of the 
young, their way of looking at things, their habits, their 
difficulties, their likes and dislikes, how they are stimulated 
to exertion, how they are discouraged, how one mood 
succeeds another. What we need we may well devote a 
lifetime to acquiring ; it is a knowledge of the human mind 
with the object of influencing it 




BASEDOW AND THE PHILAN- 
THROPINUM. 


- § X. One of the most famous movements ever made in 
educational reform was started in the last century by John 
Bernard Basedow. Basedow was born at Hamburg in 1723, 
the son of a wigmaker. His early years were not spent in the 
ordinary happiness of childhood. His mother he describes 
as melancholy, almost to madness, and his father was severe 
almost to brutality. It was the father's intention to bring 
up his son to his own business, but the lad ran away, and 
engaged himself as servant to a gentleman in Holstein. The 
master soon perceived what had never occurred to the 
father, viz., that the youth' had very extraordinary abilities. 

Sent home with a letter from his master pointing out this 

• 

notable. discpvery, Basedow was allowed to renounce the 
paternal calling, and to go 'o the Hamburg Grammar School 
{Gymnasium), where he was under Reiinarus, the author of 
the “ WolfenbUttel Fragment.” In due course his friends 
managed to send him to the University of Leipzig to prepare 
himself for the least expensive of the learned professions— 
the clerical. Basedow, however, was not a man to follow 
the beatefti tracks. After an irregular life he left the univer¬ 
sity too unorthodox to think of being ordained, and in 1749 
-became private tutor to the children of Herr von Quaaien 
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B. tries to mend religion and teaching. i 
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in Holstein. Tn this situation his talent for inventing ne^ 

methods of teaching first showed itself. He kne^ how to 

adapt himself to the capacity of the childron, and he tang^ 

them much by conversation, and in the way of play, c6h-, 

necting his instruction with surrounding objects in the house,. 

garden, and fields. Through Quaalen's influence, ill. next- 

obtained a professorship at Some, in Denmark, where he 

lectured for eight years, but his unorthodox writings raised a 

storm of opposition, and the Government finally removed' 

him to the Gymnasium at Altona. Here he still continued 

his efforts to change the prevailing opinions in religions r 

matters; and so great a stir was made by the publication of 

his “Philalethia," and his “Methodical Instruction in both 

Natural and Biblical Religion,” that he and his family were 

refused the Communion at Altona, and hts books werfe. 

excluded, under a heavy penalty, from Lubeck. 

§ 2, About this time Basedow, incited by RousseauV 
“ l^raile,” turned his attention to a fresh field of activity, in* 
which he was to make as many fi lends as in theology he 
had found enemies, A very general dissatisfaction was then 
felt with the condition of the'schools. Physical education 
was not attempted in them. The mother-tongue was 
neglected. Instruction in Latin and Greek, which was the, 
only instruction given, was carried on in a mechanical way. 
without any thought of improvement The educ^tion^of 
poor and of the middle classes received but little attention,^ 
“Youth,” says Raumer, “was in those days, for mosf^ 
children, a sadly harassed period. Instruction was hard 
heartlessly severe. Grammar was caned into the 
so were portions of Scripture and poetry. A common 
punishment was to learn by heart Psalm cxix. 
rooms were dismally dark. No one conceived it 

fi 




* 1 avail mjnelf of the old aubstanlival use of the word tUmemarf to 
Its German equivalent EUmnUarbuch, 
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A journey with Goethe. 

§ 4. While Basedow was travelling about (in 1774) to get 
subscriptions, he spent some time in Frankfurt, and thence 
made an excursion to Eras with two distinguished companions, 
one of them Lavater, and the other a young man of five*; 
and-twenty, already celebrated as the author of “ Gotz von 
Berlichingen,” and the “ Sorrows of Wcrther,” Of Basedow’s 
personal peculiarities at this time Goethe has left us an. 
amusing description in the “ Wahrheit und Dicbtung but 
we must accept the portrait with caution ; the sketch was, 
thrown in as an artistic contrast with that of lavater, and no 
doubt exaggerates those features in which the antithesis 
could be brought out with best effect 

“ One could not see,” writes Goethe, “ a more marked 
contrast than between Lavater and Basedow. As the lines 
of LavateFs countenance were free and open to the beholder, 
so were BasedoVs contracted, and as it were drawn inwards. 
LavateFs eye, clear and benign, under a very wide eye-lid y 
Basedow’s, on the other hand, deep in his head, small, blacky 
sharp, gleaming out from under shaggy eyebrows, whilst 
LavateFs frontal bone seemed bounded by two arches of the 
softest brown hair. Basedow’s impetuous rough voice, his 
rapid and sharp utterances, a certain derisive laugh, an 
abrupt changing of the topic of conversation, and whatever 
else distinguished him, all were opposed to the peculiarities, 
and the behaviour by which Lavater had been hrakihg us^ 
over-fastidious.” 

§ 5. Goethe approved of Basedow’s desire to make aff 
instruction lively and natural, and thought that his systec^ 
would promote mental activity and give the young a fresb^ 
view of the world: but he finds fault with the “Efementar^;^ 
and prefers the ^'Orbis Pictus” of Comenius, in whi^fi 
subjects are presented in their natural connection. 
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Goethe on Basedow. 

dow himself, says Goethe, was not a' man either to edify or 
to lead otHer people. Although the object of his journey 
was to interest the public in his philanthropic enterprise, 
and to open not only hearts but purses, and he was able to 
speak eloquently and convincingly on the subject of 
education, he spoilt everything by his tirades against 
prevalent religious belief, especially on the subject of the 
Trinity. 

§ 6. Goethe found in Basedow's society an opportunity 
of “ exercising, if not enlightening,” his mind, so he bore 
with his personal peculiarities, though apparently with great 
difficulty. Basedow seems to have delighted in worrying 
his associates. “ He would never see anyone quiet but he 
provoked him with mocking irony, in a hoarse voice, or put 
him to confusion by an unexpected question, and laughed 
bitterly when he had gained his end; yet he was pleased 
when the object^ of his jests was quick enough to collect 
himself, and answer in the same strain.” So far Goethe was 
his match; but he was nearly routed by Basedow's use of 
* bad tobacco, and of some tinder still worse with which he 
was constantly lighting his pipe and poisoning the air 
InsufTerably. He soon discovered Goethe's dislike to this 
preparation of his, so he took a malicious pleasure in using 
it and dilating upon its merits. 

§ 7« Hare is an odd account of their intercourse 
During their stay at Ems Goethe went a great deal intc 
fashionable society. “To make up for these dissipations,' 
he writes, “ I alivays pas.sed a part of the night witl. 
Basedow. He never went to bed, but dictated withoui 
cessation. * Occasionally he cast himself on the couch anc 
slumbered, while his amanuensis sat quietly, pen in hand 
ready to continue his work when the half-awakened authc 
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The Philanthropinum opened. ^ 


should once more give free course tu his thoughts All this 
took pi ice m a dose confined chambei, Idled’^ith the ^ 
fumes of tobacco and the odious tind^ r As often as I was 
disengaged from a dance I hastened up to IJascdow, who 
was readj at once to speak and dispute on iry question*; 
and when alter a time I hurried again to the ball room, ** 
before I had closed the door behind me he wuild resume 
the thread of his c »say as coniposedl) as if he had been 
engaged with nothing else ” 

§ 8 It was through a fhend of Goethe *s, Behnsch, 
whose acquaintance we make m the “Wihrhtit und 
Dichtung,” that Basedow btcine connected with Prince 
leopold of Dessau Pchusch was tutor to the Princes 
son, and by him the Pnnci was so inlLicsted m Basedow^s 
plans that he dvteiniined to found an institute in whidi 
they should be realised Basedow was therefore called to 
Dessau, and undc.r his direction was opened the famous^ 
Philanthropinum Then foi the first, and ]>iobabl> for the 
last time, a school was started in which use and wont 
were entirely set aside, and eveijlhing done on “improved 
pnncipUs ” Such a bold cnltipiise attracted the attention 
of all interested in education, far and near but it would^ 
seem that few pircnts considered then own children 
Corpora on whom experiments might be made for the public 
good When, in May 1776, a number of scheoliuasters 
and others collected from different parts of Germany, and, 

MM 

even from beyond Germany, to be present byBasedo^S" 
invitation at an examination of the children, they found 
only thnteen pupils in the Philanthiopinum, mduding* 
Basedow's own son and daughter 

§ 9 Befoie we mvestigate how Basedow’s principles 
embodied m the Philanthropinum, let us see the form 
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^ Ib/s “ Elementary ” and ^ Book of Method." 

which he had already announced them. The great work 
in)m wluch all children were to be taught was the 
** Elementary,” As a compaiiion to this was published 
the ‘‘Book of Method” {MetMenbuch) for parents and 
teachers. The “ Elementary ” is a work in which a great 
deal of information about things in general is ^ given in the 
form of dialogue, interspersed with tales and easy poetry. 
Except in bulk, it does not seem to me to difier very 
^materially from many of the reading-hooks, which, in late 
yearS) have been pubhslied in this country. It had the 
advantage, however, of being accompanied by a set of 
engravings to which the text xefetred, though they were too 
^ large to be bound up with it. The root-ideas of Basedow 
put forth in his “ Book of Method,” and other writings, are 
those of Rousseau, For exam])le, “ You should attend to 
> nature in )Our children far more than to art The elegant 
manners and usages of the world are for the most part 
unnatural {Unmiuf^, These come of themselves in later 
years. Treat children like childien, that they may remain 
the longer uncorrupted. A boy whose acutest faculties are 
his senses, and who no perception of anything abstract, 
must first of all be made acquainted wuh the world as it 
presents itself to the senses. Let this be shown him in 
nature herself, or where this is impossible, in faithful 
drawings or luodels. Thereby can he, even in play, learn 
^|iow the various objects are to be named. Comenius alone 
has pointed out the light road in this matter. By aU 
means reduce the wretched exercises of the memory.” 
Elsewhere he gives instances of the sort of things to which 
this method should be applied, zst. Man. Here hh 
r^uld use pictures of foreigners and wild men, also a 
'skeleton, a band in spirits, and other objects still more 
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Subjects to be taught 

appropriate to a surgical museum. 2nd. Animals. Only 
such animals are* to be depicted as it is useful to know, 
about, because there is much that ought to be known, and a ' 
good method of instruction must shorten rather than 
increase the hours of study^ Articles of commerce made 
from the animals may also be exhibited. 3rd. Trees and 
plants. Only the most important are to be selected. Of 
these the seeds also tnust be shown, and cubes formed of 
the different woods. Gardeners' and farmers' implements 
are to be explained. 4th. Minerals and chemical sub¬ 
stances. 5th. Mathematical instruments for weighing and 
measuring; also the air-pump, siphon, and the like. The 
form and motion of the earth are to be explained with 
globes and maps. 6th. Trades. The use of various tools 
is to be taught. 7th. History. This is to be illustrated by 
engravings of historical events. 8th. Commerce. Samples 
of commodities may be produced. 9th. The younger 
children should be shown pictures of familiar objects about 
the house and its surroundings. 

§ xo. We see from this list that Basedow conCemplated 
giving his educational course the charm of variety.. 
Indeed, with that candour in acknowledging mistakes which 
partly makes amends for the effrontery too common in the 
trumpetings of his own performances, past, present, and to 
come, he confesses that when he began the “ Elementary ” 
he had exaggerated notions of the amount boys were 
capable of learning, and that he had subsequently very ’ 
much contracted his proposed curriculum. And even “ the 
Revolution,” which was to introduce so much new learning 
into the schools, oould not afford entirely to neglect the 
old. However pleased parents might be with the novel 
acquirements of their children, they were not likely to be^ 
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French and Latin. Religion. 

satisfied without the usual knowledge of Latin; and still 
less wodld they tolerate the neglect of French, which in 
German polite society of the eighteenth century was the 
Ttecognised substitute for the vulgar tongue. These, then, 
must be taught. But the old methods might be abandoned, 
if not the old subjects. Basedow proposed to teach both 
French and Latin by conversation, l^ct a cabinet of models, 
or something of the kind, be shown the children ; let them 
learn the names of the different objects in Latin or French; 
then let questions be asked in those languages, and the 
right answers at first put into the children's mouths. When 
they have in this way acquired some knowledge of the 
language, they may apply it to the translating of an easy 
book. Basedow does not claim originality for the conver¬ 
sational method. He appeals to the success with which it 
had been already used in teaching French. “Are the 
French governesses,” he asks, “ who, without vocabularies 
and grammars, first by conversation, then by reading, teach 
their language very successfully and very rapidly in schools 
of from thirty to forty children, better teachers than most 
masters in our I^tin schools?” 

§ II. On the subject of religion the instruction was to 
be quite as original as in matters of less importance. The 
teachers were to give an impartial account of all religions, 
and nothing but “ natural religion ” was to be inculcated. 

§ 12. The key-note of the whole system was to be— 
everything according to nature. The natural desires and 
inclinations of the children were to be educated and 
directed aright, but in no case to be suppressed. 

§ i3.^*These, then, were the principles and the methods 
.which, as Basedow believed, were to revolutionise education 
through the success of the Bhilanthropinum. Basedow 
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“Fred’s Journey to Dessau.' 




himself, as we might infer from Goethe’s description of hice^r' 
was by no means a model director for the model Insdtutioh. 
but he was fortunate in his assistants. Of these he hw 
three at the time of the public examination, of whom Wolkd '* 
IS said to have been the ablest. ^ 


$ 14. A lively description of the examination was afteiv. 
wards published by Herr Schummel of Magdeburg, under 
the title of “Fred’s Journey to Dessau.” It purports to be 
written by a boy of twelve years old, and to describe 
what took place without attempting criticism. A few 
extracts will give us a notion of the instruction carried on in 
the Philaiithropin. 

" I have just come from a visit with my father to the 
Philanthropinum, where I saw Herr Basedow, Herr Wolke, 
Herr Simon, Herr Schweighauser, and tlie little Philan-, 
thropinists. 1 am delighted witl) all that 1 have seen, and^ 
hardly know where to begin my description of it There 
are two large white houses, and near them a held with trees. 
A pupil—not one of the regular scholars, but of those they 
call Famulants (a poorer class, who were servitors)—, 
received us at the door, and 'asked if we wished to see 
Herr Basedow. We said * Yes,' and he took us into the 
other bouse, where we found Herr Basedow in a dressing- 
gown, writing at a desk. Wc came at an inconvenient time, 
and Herr Basedow he was vety busy. He was yery 
friendly, however, and promised to visit us in the evening^ 
Wc then went into the other house, and enquired for Hcri; 
Wolke.” By him they were taken to the scholars. 
have,” says Fred, “their hair cut very short, and no 
maker is employed. Their throats are quite open, 
their shirt-collars fall back over their coats*” 
on he describes the examination. “ The little ones 
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At the Philanthropinum. 

gone through the oddest performances. They play at 
* word of command.* Eight or ten stand in a line like 
soldiers, and Herr Wolke is officer. He gives the word in 
Latin, and they must do whatever he says. For instance, 
when he says Claudite ooilos^ they all shut their eyes; when 
,he says CircumspidUy they look about them; Jmitamini 
sarforemy they all sew like tailors ; Imitamun suiortniy they 
draw the waxed thread like the cobblers. Herr Wolke gives 
ft thousand different commands in the drollest fashion. 
Another game, * the hiding game,’ 1 will also teach you. 
Some one writes a name, and hides it from the children— 
the name of some part of the body, or of a plant, or animal, 
or metal—and the children guess what it is. Whoever* 
guesses right gets an apple or a piece of cake. One of the 
visitors wrote ItUntinay and told the children it was a part 
of the body. Then the guessing began. One guessed 
caputy another nasusy another osy another manusy peSy di^ttiy 
pecUiSy and so forth, for a long lime; but one of them hit it 
at last. Next Herr Wolke wrote the name of a beast, a 
quadruped. Then came the guesses; leOy ursusy camelusy 
elephaSy and so on, till one guessed right—it was mus. Then 
a town was written, and they guessed Lisbon, Madrid, 
Paris, London, till a child won witli St Petersburg. They 
had another game, which was this : Herr Wolke gave the 
command in Latin, and they imitated the noises of different 
axumals, and made us laugh till we were tired. They roared 
like lions, crowed like cocks, mewed like cats, just as they 
were bid.” 

§ X5. The subject that was next handled had also the 
effect of making the strangers laugh, till a severe reproof 
from Herr Wolke restored their gravity. A picture was 
brought, in which was represented a sad-looking woman/ 
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whose person indicated the approaching arrival of anothci 
subject for education. From one part of the jncture*it also 
appeared that the prospective mother, with a prodigality of 
forethought, had got ready clothing for both a boy and a 
girl After a warning from Herr Wolke, that this was a 
most serious and important subject, the children were 
questioned on the topics the picture suggested. I'hey were 
further taught the debt of gratitude they owed to their 
mothers, and the German fiction about the stork was dis« 
missed with due contempt. 

§ 16. Next came the examination in arithmetic. Here 
there seems to have been nothing remarkable, except tliat 
all the niles were worked vivet. voce. From the arithmetic 
Herr Wolke went on to an ** Attempt at various small 
drawings.” He asked the children what he should draw. 
Some one answ^ered konem. He then pretended he was 
drawing a lion, but put a beak to it; whereupon the children 
shouted Non est ho—hones non kabenl rostrum / He went 
on to other subjects, as the children directed him, sometimes 
going wrong that the children might put him right. In the 
next exercise dice were introduced, and the children threw 
to see who should give an account of an engraving. The 
engravings represented workmen at their different trades, 
and the child had to explain the process, the tools, &c, A 
lesson on ploughing and harrowing was given in French, 
and another, on Alexander’s expedition to India, in Latin. 
Four of the pupils translated passages from Curtius and from 
Castalio’s Bible, which were read to them. “These chil¬ 
dren,” said the teacher, “ knew not a word of I^tin a year 
ago.” “The listeners were well pleased with the%atin,’^ 
writes Fred, “ except two or three, whom I heard grumbling- 

that this was all child’s play, and tiiat if Cicero, Livy, and; 

' *1- 
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Horace^ were introduced, it would soon be seen what was 
the value of Philanthropinist I^atin.” After the examination, 
two comedies were acted by the children, one in trench, 
the other in German. 

Most of the strangers seem to have left Dessau with a 
favourable impiession of the Philanthropin. They were 
especially struck with the brightness and animation of the 
children. 

§ 17. How far did the Philantbropinum really deserve 
their good opinion? The conclusion to which we are 
driven by Fred’s narrative is, that Basedow carried to excess 
his pnnciple—“ Treat childien as children, that they may 
remain the longer unrorrupted j” and that the Philan- 
thro])inuiu was, in fact, nothing but a good infant-school. 
Surely none of the thirteen children who were the subjects 
of Basedow’s experiments could have been more than ten 
years old. But if we consider Basedow’s system to have 
been intended for dtUdretty say between the ages of six and 
ten, we must allow that it possessed great merits. At the 
very beginning of a boy’s learning, it has always been too 
much the custom to make him hate the sight of a book, and 
escape at every opportunity from school-woik, by giving 
him ditftcult tasks, and neglecting his acutest fticulties. 
“ Children love motion and noise,” says Basedow: “ here 
is'a hint from nature” Yet the youngest children in most 
schools are expected to keep quiet and to sit at their books 
for as many hours as the youths of seventeen or eighteen. 
Their vivacity is repressed with the cane. T'heir delight in 
exercising their hands and eyes and ears is taken no notice 
of; and they are required to keep their attention fixed on 
subjects often beyond their comprehension, and almost 
^ways beyond the range of their interests. Everyone who 
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has had experience in teaching boys knows how hard it is td' 
get them to throw themselves heartily into any task whatt:! 
ever; and probably this difficulty arises in many cas^^ 
from the habits of inattention and of shirking school-work^ 
which the boys have acquired almost necessarily from the;t 
dreariness of their earliest lessons.* Basedow determined' 
to change all this; and in the Philanthropin no doubt He' 
succeeded. We have already seen some of the expedients V 
by which he sought to render school-work pleasurable, lie 
appealed, wherever it was posable, to the children's sens^ 
and these, especially the sight, were trained with great care ' 
by exercises, such as drawing, shooting at a mark, &c. One . 
of these exercises, intended to give quick perception, bearsh;! 
a curious likeness to what has since been practised in a very 
different educational system. A picture, with a somewhat 
varied subject, was exhibited for a short time md removetL 
The boys had then, either verbally or on paper, to give ap 
account of it, naming the different objects in proper order. 
Houdin, if I rightly remember, tells us that the young 
, thieves of Paris are required by their masters to make a 
mental inventory of the contents of a shop window, which 
they see only as they walk rapidly hy\ Other exercises nf 
the Philanthropinum connected the pupils with more 
honourable callings. They became acquainted with both* 

• • • ---'---a- 

* **Wlio has not met with some experience such as tMsf A chydj 
^th an active and inquiring mind accustomed to chatter about eve^i^ 
thing that interests him is sent to school. In a few weeks his vivad^ 
is, extingui^cd, his abundance of talk has dried up. If you ask 
about bis studies, if you desire him to give you a specimen of wha^l^ 
learnt, he repeals to you in a sing-song voice some rule %rthe 
maUon of tenses or some recipe for spelling words. Such are the lesqlt^ 
of the teaching which should be of all teaching the most 
most attractive I ” Tmnslated from Qwlqtux Mots^ ^c., M*. 
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Basedow’s successors. 


'rfkffled and unskilled manual labour. Every boy was taught 
a handicraft, such as carpentering and turning, and was put 
'to such tasks as threshing corn, Basedov^s division of the 
^enty-four hours was the following: Eight hours for shtep, 
^ht for food and amusement, and, for the children of 
rich, six hours of school-work, and two of manual labour. 
Tn the case of the children of the poor, he would have the 
^vision of the last eight hours inverted, and would give for 
^school'Work two, and for manual labour six. Thedevelopment 
'of the body was specially cared for in the Philanthropinum 
Gymnastics were now first introduced into modem schools;. 
^and the boys were taken long expeditions on foot—the 
commencement, I believe, of a practice now common 
throughout Gepnany. 

$ 18. As 1 have already said, Basedow proved a very 
unfit person to be at the head of the model Institution. 
"Many of his friends agreed with Herder, that he was not fit 
to have calves entrusted to him, much less children. He 
koon resigned his post; and was succeeded by Campe, who 
had been one of the visitors the public examination.. 
Campe did not remain long at the Philanthropinum; but, 
left it to set up a school, on like principles, at Hamburg. 
His fame now rests on his writings for the young; one of 
^which—“ Robinson Crusoe the Younger "—is still a general 
. favourite. 

- ? Other distinguished men became connected with the 
xPbilanthropin—among them Salzmann, and Matthison the 
i>oet—and the number of pupils rose to over fifty; gathered 
’•-we are told, from all parts of Europe between Riga and 
.r^bon But this number is by no means a fair measure of 
interest^ nay, enthusiasm, which the oeperiment excited, 
^e find Pastor Oberlin raising money on his wife’s earrings. 


B\S>DOW. 




Kant on the Philanthropinum. 


to send a donation Wc find the philo&ophci Kant pro 
phesying that quite anotbei i£lce of men T^ould grow up, now 
that education according to Natun. had been nitioduced. 

S 19 These hopes were disippoinlcd Kant confesses 
as much in the following passage in his tiLattse ** On 
Pxdagogy ":— 

" One fancies, indeed, tliat experiments in education 
would not be nccessaiy, and that %e mi^ht judge by the 
understanding whether any plan would turn out well or lU 
But this IS a great mutake Lxptiienec shows that often m 
our expenments we get quite opposite lesults from what we 
bad anticipated We see, too, that since experiments are 
necessary, it is not in the power of one generation to form a 
complete plan of education The only experimental school 
which, to some extent, made a beginning m clearing the 
road, was the Institute at Dessau 1 his praise at least must 
be allowed it, notwithstanding the many faults which could 
be brought up against it—faults which are sure to show 
themselves when we come to the results of our expenments, 
and which merely prove that fresh expenments are necessary 
It was the only School in which the teachers had liberty to 
work according to their own methods and schemes, and 
where they were in free communication both among them¬ 
selves and with all learned men throughout Germany." 

§ 20 We observe here, that Kant speaks of thq Philan¬ 
thropinum as a thing of the past. It was Ifelly closed m 
1793 But even from Kant we learn that the experiment 
had been by no means a useless one Lhe conservatives, 
01 course, did not neglect to point out that young Philan- 
thropmists, wlien^ey left school, were not in all respects 
the supenors of ^llow creatures But, although no 
Que could pretend ^e Philanthropinum had effected a 
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tithe of what Basedow promised, and the friends of 
humanity ” throughout Europe expected, it had introduced 
many new ideas, which in time had their influence, even in 
the schools of the opposite party. Moreover, teachers who 
had been connected with the Philanthropirium founded 
schools on similar principles in different parts of Germany 
and Switzerland, as Bahrd’s at Heidesheim, and Salzmann’s 
celebrated school at Schnepfenthal, which is, I believe, 
still thriving. Their doctrines, too, made converts among 
other masters, the most celebrated of whom was MeieroHo 
of Berlin. 

§ 21, Little remains to be said of Basedow. He lived 
chiefly at Dessau, earning his subsistence by private tuition, 
but giving offence by his irregularities. In 1790, when 
visiting Magdeburg, he died, after a short illness, in his 
sixty-seventh year, liis last words were, “I wish my body to 
be dissected for tlte good of my fellow-creatures.” 


l^e<low has a posthumous coimexion with this country as the great¬ 
grandfather of l^rofcssor Max Muller. Bas»edow*s son became “ Rc- 
gienings Pnisideut,” iu Dess.iu. The I’rc'ident’s daughter, born in 
1800, l)ccanie the wife of the poet Wiliu lm Midler, and the mother of 
Max Muller. Max Miillcr lias contributed .a hfc of Ills great-grand¬ 
father to the AUficmchu Deutsche Bh^ia/'hic, 

lliose wlTo rciid German and care alxiui either Basedow or Comcnius 
should get Die Didaktik Hasedoios im Vergleiche Didaktik des 
Comenius von Dr. Petru Garbovicianu (HucarcsL, C. Gobi), 1887. This 
is a Tcry g«)od piece of work ; it is primed in roman type, and the price 
is only u. 6^. 

Since the above was in type I have got an important book, TJKdma- 
tion cn AllefHii»ne au Oix-httiti^tne Siicle: /iuset/o7tt ei le Phiiati- 
thf'opmisme, by A. Pinloche (Paris, A. Colin, 1S89.) 


n 




XVI. 


PESTALOZZI. 


(1746-1827.) 


§ I. Qui facit per alium facit per se. It is thus the law 
holds us accountable for the action of others which we 
direct. By the extension of this rule we immensely in¬ 
crease the personality of great writers and may credit them 
with vast spheres of action which never come within their 
consciousness. No man gains and suffers more from this 
consideration than Rousseau. On the one hand, we may 
attribute to him the crimes of Robespierre and Saint-Just; 
on the other Pestalozzi was instigated by him to turn to 
farming and—education. 

In treating of Rousseau as an educational reformer I 
passed over a life in which almost every incident tends to 
weaken the effect of his words. With Pestalozzi we must 
turn to his life for the true source of his writings and the 
best comment on them. 

§ 2. John Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zurich in 1746. 
His father dying when he was five years old, he was brought 
up with a brother and sister by a pious and self-denying 
mother and by a faithful servant “ Babeli," who had com¬ 
forted the father in his last hours by promising tc stay with 
his family. Thus Pestalozzi had an advantage denied to 
Rousseau and denied as it would seem to Locke; there 
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His childhood and student-life. 

was scopf for his home afl'ections, and the head was not 
developed before the heart. When he was sent to a day- 
school he became to some extent the laughing stock of his 
companions who dubbed him Harry Oddity of Foolborough; 
but he gained their good-will by his unselfishness. It was 
remembered that on the shock of an earthquake when 
teachers and taught fled from the school building Harry 
Oddity was induced to go back and bring away what his 
companions considered precious. His holidays he spent 
with his grandfather the pastor of a village some three miles 
from Zurich, where the lad learnt the condition of the 
rural poor and saw what a good man could do for them. 
He always looked back to these visits as an im]>ortant 
element in his education. “The best way for a child to 
acquire the fear of God,” he wrote, “is for him to see and 
hear a true Christian.” The grandfather^s example so 
affected him that he wished to follow in his steps, and he 
became a student of theology.* 

§ 3, Even as a student Festal ozzi proved that he was no 
ordinary man. In his time there was great intellectual and 
moral enthusiasm among the students of the little Swiss 
University. Some distinguished professors, especially Bod¬ 
mer, had awakened a craving for the old Swiss virtues of 
plain living and high thinking; and a band of students, 
among whbm Lavater was leader and Pestalozzi played a 
prominent, part, became eager reformers. The citizens of 
the great towns like Geneva and Zurich had become in 
effect privileged classes; and as their spokesmen the Geneva 
magistrates condemned the Contrat Social and the Emile. 
__..._ _ _ 

* In these visits he oliservcd how the children suffered from working 
in &ctories. These observations influcncctl him in after years. 

U 2 
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A Radical Student 

This raised the indignation of the reforming students at 
Zurich; and though their organ, a periodical called the 
Memorial^ kept clear of politics, one Muller wrote a paper 
which contained some strong language, and this was held 
to be proof of a conspiracy. Muller fled and was banished. 
Pestalozzi and some other of his friends were imprisoned 
The Memorial was suppressed. 

§ 4. It is in this Mt/norial, a weekly paper edited by 
Lavater who was five years Pcstalozzi's senior that we have 
Pestalozzi’s earliest writing. We find him coming forward 
as “a man of aspirations.” No one he says can object 
to his expressing his wishes. And “ wishes ” with a man of 
19 are usually hopes. Among other wishes he says: “I 
would that some one would draw up in a simple manner a 
few principles of education intelligible to everybody; that 
some generous people would then share the expense of 
printing, so that the pamphlet might be given to the public 
for nothing or next to nothing. I would then have clergy¬ 
men distribute it to all fathers and mothers, so that they 
might bring up their children in a rational and Christian 
manner. But,” he adds, “ perhaps this is asking too much 
at a time.” 

The Memorial was suppressed because “ the privileged 
classes ” knew that it was in the hands of their opponents. 
Pestalozzi then and always felt keenly the oppression to 
which the peasants were exposed; and he spoke of “ the 
privileged ” as men on stilts who must descend among the 
people before they could secure a natural and firm position. 
He also satirises them in some of his fables, as, e,g,^ that of 
the “Fishes and the Pike.” “The fishes ir a pond 
brought an accusation against the pike who were making 
great ravages among them The judge, an old pike^ said 
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Turns farmer. Bluntschli’s warning. 

that their complaint was well founded, and tliat the 
defendants, to make amends, should allow two ordinary 
fish every year to become pike.” 

§ 5. By this time Pestalozzi had given up theology and 
had taken to the law. Now under the influence of 
Rousseau, or rather of the craving for a simple “ natural ” 
life which found its most eloquent expression in Rousseau^s 
writing, Pestalozzi made a bonfire of his MSS. and decided 
oh becoming a farmer. 

§ 6. There was another person concerned in this decision. 
In his childhood he had one day ventured into the shop ot 
one of the leading tradesmen, Herr Schulthess, bent on pro¬ 
curing for his farthings some object of delight; but he found 
there a little shop-keeper, Anna Schulthess, seven years his 
senior, who discouraged his extravagance and persuaded 
him to keep his money. Anna and he since those days 
had become engaged—not at all to the satisfaction of 
her parents. Their intimacy had been strengthened by 
their concern for a common friend, a young man named 
Bluntschli, who died of consumption. This friend, three 
years older than Pestalozzi, seems to have understood him 
thoroughly; and in the parting advice he gave him there 
was a warning which happily for the general good was in 
after years neglected. “ I am going,” said Bluntschli, “and 
you will ^)e left alone. Avoid any career in which you 
might become the victim of your own goodness and trust, 
and choose some quiet life in which you will run no risk. 
Above all, do not take part in any important undertaking 
without l|pving at your side a man who by his cool judg¬ 
ment, ktiowledge of men and things, and unshakable 
fidelity may be able to protect you from the dangers to 
which you will be exposed.” 
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§ 7. When the friendship with Anna Sehulthess had 
ripened into a betrothal Pestalozzi spent a year in the 
neighbourhood of Bern learning farming under a man then 
famous for his innovations. His new ideas Pestalozzi 
absorbed very readily. “ I had come to him,” he says, “ a 
political visionary, though with many profound and correct 
attainments, views, and anticipations in matters political. 
I went away from him just as great an agricultural visionary, 
though with many enlarged and correct ideas and intentions 
with regard to agriculture.” 

§ 8. During his “learning year” he kept up a corre¬ 
spondence with his betrothed, and the letters of both, which 
have been preserved, differ very widely from love-letters in 
general. Of himself Pestalozzi gives an account which 
shows that in part at least he could see himself-^ as others 
saw him. “ Dearest,” he writes, “ those of my faults which 
appear to me most important in relation to the situation in 
which I may be placed in after-life are improvidence, 
incautiousness, and a want of presence of mind to meet 
unexpected changes in my prospects. ... Of my 
great, and indeed very reprehensible negligence in all 
matters of etiquette, and generally in all matters which are 
not in themselves of importance, 1 need not speak; anyone 
may see them at first sight of me. I also owe you the 
open confession, my dear, that I shall always consider my 
duties toward my beloved partner subordinate to my duties 
towards my country; and that, although I shall be the 
tenderest husband, nevertheless, I hold myself bound to be 
inexorable to the tears of my wife if she shpuld ever 
^tempt to restrain me by them from the direct performance 
of my duties as a citizen, whatever this must lead to. My 
wife shall be the confidante of my heart, the partner of all 
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my most secret counsels. A great and honest simplicity 
shall reign in my house. And one thing more. My life 
will not pass without important and very critical undertak¬ 
ings. I shall not forget . . . my first resolutions to 

devote myself wholly to my country, I shall never, from 
fear of man, refrain from speaking when I see that the good 
of my country calls upon me to speak. My whole heart is 
my country’s: I will risk all to alleviate the need and 
misery of my fellow-countrymen. What consequences may 
the undertakings to which I feel myself urged on draw 
after them! how unequal to them am 11 and how impera¬ 
tive is my duty to show you the possibility of the great 
dangers which they may bring upon me! My dear, ray 
beloved friend, I have now spoken candidly of my charac¬ 
ter and my aspirations. Reflect upon everything. If the 
traits which it was my duty to mention diminish your 
resj>ect for me, you will still esteem my sincerity, and you 
will not think less highly of me, that I did not take advan¬ 
tage of your want of acquaintance with my character for 
the attainment of my inmost wishes.” 

§ 9. The young lady addressed was worthy of her lover. 
“ Such nobleness, such elevation of character, reach my 
very soul,” said she. With equal nobleness she encouraged 
Pcstalozzi in his schemes and took the consequences with¬ 
out a murmur during their long married life of 46 
years. 

§ 10. Full of new ideas about farming Pestalozzi now 
thought he saw his way to making a fortune. He took 
some [)por land near Birr not far from Zurich, and per- 
suadedf a banking firm to advance money with which he 
proposed to cultivate vegetables and madder. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1769, he was married, and six months later the 
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pair settled in a new house, ‘*Neuhof,” which Pestalozsci 
had built on his land. 

§ n. But in spite of his excellent ideas and great in¬ 
dustry, his speculation failed. The bankers soon withdrew 
their money. Pestalozzi was not cautious enough for them. 
However, his wife's friends prevented an immediate collapse. 

§ 12. But before he had any reason to doubt the success 
of his speculation Pestalozzi had begun to reproach himself 
with being engrossed by it. What had become of all his 
thoughts for the people ? Was he not spending his strength 
entirely to gain the prosperity of himself and his house¬ 
hold ? These thoughts came to him with all the more force 
when a son was born to him; and at this time they natu¬ 
rally connected themselves with education. He had now 
seen a good deal of the degraded state of the peasantry. 
How were they to be raised out of it? 

§ 13. To Pestalozzi there seemed one answer and one 
only. by ednciiiion. To many people in the present 

day it might seem that ** education,” when quite successful,. 
would qualify labourers to become clerks. 'I’his was not the 
notion of Pestalozzi. Rousseau had completely freed him 
from bondage to the Renascence, and education did not 
mean to him a training in the use of books. He looked 
at the children of the lowest class of the peasants and asked 
himself what they needed to raise them. Knowledge would 
not do it. “ The thing was not that they should know what 
they did not know, but that they should behave as they did 
not behave ” (supra^ p. 169); and the road to right action 
lay through right feeling. If they could be made 9onscious 
that they were loved and cared for, their hearts wotlld open 
and give back love and respect in return. More than this, 
ihcry must bc taught not only to respect their elders but also 
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themselves. They must be taught to help themselves and 
contribute to their own maintenance. So Pestalozzi resolved 
to take into his own house some of the very poorest children, 
to bring them up in an atmosphere of love, and to instruct 
them in field-work and spinning which would soon partly 
(as Pestalozzi hoped, wholly) pay for their keep. Thus, just 
at the time when the experiment for himself failed he began 
for others an experiment that seemed likely to add indefi 
nitely to his difficulties. 

§ 14. In the winter of 1774 the first children were taken 
into Neuhof. The consequences to his wife and to his little 
son only four years old might have vanquished the courage 
of a less ardent philanthropist. " Our position entailed much 
suffering on my wife he writes, “ but nothing could shake 
us in our resolve to devote our time, strength and remaining 
fortune to the simplification of the instruction and domestic 
education of the people.” 

§ 15. These children, at first not more than 20 in number, 
Pestalozzi treated as his own. They worked with him in 
the summer in the garden and fields, in winter in the house. 
Very little time was given to separate lessons, the children 
often learning while they worked with their hands. Pestalozzi 
held that talking should come before reading and writing; 
and he practised them in conversation on subjects taken 
from thdir every day life. They also repeated passages firom 
the Bible till they knew them by heart. 

§ 16. In a few months, as we are told, the appearance of 
these poor little creatures had entirely changed ; though fed 
only on bread and vegetables they looked strong and hearty, 
and the&r faces gained an expression of cheerfulness, frank¬ 
ness and intelligence which till then had been totally 
wanting. They made good progress with their manual work 
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as well as with the associated lessons, and look pleasure in 
both. In all they said and did, they seemed to show theii 
consciousness of their benefactor's kind care of them. 

§ 17 This experiment naturally drew much attention to it, 
and when it had gone on over a year Pestalozzi was induced 
by his friend Iselin of Basel to insert in the Ephemerides (a 
paper of which Iselin was editor), an “ appeal ... for 
an institution intended to provide education and work for 
poor country children.” In this appeal Pestalozzi narrates 
his experience. “ I have proved,” says he, “ that it is not 
regular work that stops the development of so many poor 
children, but the turmoil and irregularity of their lives, the 
privations they endure, the excesses they indulge in when 
opportunity offers, the wild rebellious passions so seldom 
restrained, and the hopelessness to which they are so often 
a prey. I have proved that children after having lost health, 
strength and courage in a life of idleness and mendicity have, 
when once set to regular work quickly recovered tlieir health 
and spirits and grown rapidly, I have found that whet* 
taken out of their abject condition they soon become kindly, 
inistluland sympathetic; thateven the most degraded of them 
are touched by kindness, and that the eyes of the child who 
has been steeped in misery, grow bright with pleasure and 
surprise, when, after years of hardship, he sees a gentle 
friendly hand stretched out to help him; and I am convinced 
that when a child’s heart has been touched the consequences 
will be great for his development and entire moral character^ 

Pestalozzi therefore would have the very poorest children 
brought up in private establishments where agriculture and 
industry were combined, and where they would learn to work 
steadily and carefully with their hands, the chief part of 
their time being devoted to this manual work, and their in- 
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struction and education being associated with it. And he 
asks for support in greatly increasing the establishment he 
has already begun. 

§ i8. Encouragedbythesupporthereceivedandstillmore 
by his love for the children and his own too sanguine disposi¬ 
tion Pesialozzi enlarged his undertaking. The consequence 
was bankruptcy. Several causes conspired to bring about 
this result. Whatever he might do for the children, he could 
not educate the parents, and these were many of them beggars 
with the ordinary vices of their class. With the usual discern¬ 
ment of such people they soon came to the conclusion that 
Pestalozzi was making a fortune out of their children’s labour; 
so they haunted Neuhof, treated Pestalozzi with the greatest 
insolence, and often induced their children to run away in their 
new clothes. 'I'his would account for much, but there was 
another cause of failure that accounted for a great deal more. 
I'liis was Pestalozzi’s extreme incapacity as an administrator. 
h>en his industrial experiment he carried on in such a way that 
it proved a source of expense rather than of profit. He says 
himself, that, contrary to his own principles, which should 
have led him to begin at the beginning and lay a good 
foundation in teaching, he put the children to work that was 
too difficult for them, wanted them to spin fine thread before 
their hands got steadiness and skill by exercise on the 
coarser kind, and to manufacture muslin before they could 
turn out well-made cotton goods. “ Before I was aware of 
it,” he adds,** I was deeply involved in debt, and the greater 
l^art of my dear wife’s property and expectations had, as it 
were, ingan instant gone up in smoke.” 

§ 19.* The precise arrangement made with the creditors 
wc do not know. The bare facts remain that the children 
were sent away, and that ihc land was let for the creditors* 
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benefit; but Pestalozzi remained in the house TJiis was 
settled in 1780. 

§ 20. We have now come to the most gloomy j)eriod in 
Pestalozzi’s history, a period of eighteen years, and those 
the best years in a man’s life, which Pestalozzi spent in great 
distress from poverty without and doubt and despondency 
within. When he got into difficulties, his friends, he tells 
us, loved him without hope: “ in the whole surrounding 
district it was everywhere said that I was a lost man, that 
nothing more could be done for me,” “ In his only too 
elegant country house,” we are told, “he often wanted 
money, bread, fuel, to protect himself against hunger and 
cold.” “ Eighteen years !—what a time for a soul like his 
to wait! History passes lightly over such a period. Ten, 
twenty, thirty years—it makes but a cipher difference if 
nothing great happens in them. But with what agony must 
he have seen day after day, year after year gliding by, who 
in his fervent soul longe<i to labour for the good of mankind 
and yet looked in vain for the opportunity !” (Palmer.) 

§ 21. But he who was always ready to sacrifice himself for 
others now found someone, and that a stranger, ready to 
make a great sacrifice for him. A servant, named Elizabeth 
Naef, heard of the disaster and distress at Neuhof, and her 
master having just died she resolved to go to the rescue. At 
first Pestalozzi refused her help. He did not wish her to 
share the poverty of his household, and he felt himself out of 
sympathy with her “evangelical” form of piety. But 
Elizabeth declared she had come to stay, and when 
Pestalozzi found he could not shake her determination he 
consented, saying, “ Well, you will find after all that God 
is in our house also.” 

§ 22. To this pious sensible but illiterate peasant woman 
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Pestalozzi was fond of tracing many of his ideas. She was 
the original of his Gertrude, and it was of her he wrote: 
“ God’s sun pursues its path from morning to evening; yet 
your eye detects no movement, your ear no sound. Even 
when it goes down, you know that it will rise again and 
continue to ripen the fruits of the earth. Extreme as it may 
seem, I am not ashamed to say that this is an image of 
Gertrude as of every woman who makes her house a temple 
of the living God and wins heaven for her husband and 
children.” {Leonard and Gerirtide). She was invaluable at 
Neuhof and restored comfort tothe household. In after years 
she managed the establishment at Yverdun and married 
one of the Kriisis who were Pcstalozzi’s assistants. 

§ 23. Writing of the gloomy years at Neuhof Pestalozzi 
afterwards said; “ My head was grey, yet I was still a child. 
With a heart in which all the foundations of life were shaken, 
I still pursued in those stormy times my favourite object, 
but my way was one of prejudice, of passion and of 
error,” But with Pestalozzi self-depreciation had “ almost 
grown the habit of his soul,” and in his writings at Neuhof 
at this period we find no traces of this prejudice, passion and 
error from which he supposes himself to have suffered. He 
certainly did not abandon his love of humanity; and in 
his sacrifice for it he sought a religious basis. In these 
Neuhof days he wrote : “ Christ teaches us by His example 
and doctrine to sacrifice not only our possessions but our¬ 
selves for the good of others, and shews us that nothing we 
have received is absolutely ours but is merely entrusted to 
us by God to be piously employed in the service of charity.” 
(Quoted,*by Guiinps R’s trans. 72.) Whatever were his 
doubts and difficulties, he never swerved from pursuing the 
great object of his life, and nothing could cloud his 
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mind as to the trae method of attaining that object. As he 
afterwards wrote to Gessner (IVie Gertn/d u.s.w.), Even 
while I was the sport of men who condemned me I never 
lost sight for a moment of the object I had in view, which 
was the removal of the causes of the misery that 1 saw on 
all sides of me. My strength too kept on increasing, and my 
own misfortunes taught me valuable truths. 1 knew the 
people as no one else did. What deceived no one else 
always deceived me, but what deceived everybody else 
deceived me no longer. . . My own sufferings have 

enabled me to understand the sufferings of the people and 
their causes as no man without suffering can understand 
them. I suffered what the people suffered and saw them as 
no one else saw them ; and strange as it may seem, I was 
never more profoundly convinced of the fundamental truths 
on which I had based my undertaking than when I saw 
that I had failed.” (R's, Guimps 74.) 

§ 24. Festalozzi still had a few friends who did not 
despise the dreamer of dreams. Among them was the 
editor of the EphemendeSy Iselin. This friend encouraged 
him to write, and there soon appeared in the Ephemerides 
a series of reflexions under the title of “ The Evening Hour 
of a Hermit” Not many editors would have printed these 
aphorisms, and they attracted little or no attention at the 
time, but they have proved worth attending to. • “ The 
fruit of Pestalozzi’s past years, they are,” says Raumer, 
“ at the same time the seed-corn of the years that were to 
come, the plan and key to his action in pedagogy. . . 
The drawing of the architect of genius contains his work, 
'jven though the architect himself has not skill enf^ugh to 
carry out his own design.” (Quoted by Otto Fischer).* 

* In these aphoiisms Festalozzi states the main prmciples at work io 
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§ 25. What was the connexion between Pestalozzi’s 
belief ar this season and complete belief in dogmatic 
Christianity ? The question is one that will always be asked 
and can never, I think, be fully answered. In the days 

his own mind; but this bare statement is not well suited to comniuni* 
cate these principles to the minds of others. For most readers the 
aphorisms have as little attraction as the enunciations, say, of a book 
of Euclid would have for those who knew no geometry. But as his 
future life was guided by the principles he has formulated in this paper 
it seems necessary for us to bear some of these in mind. 

AVhat he mainly insists upon is that all wise guidance must proceed 
from a knowledge of the nature of the creature to be guided; further 
that there is a simple wisdom w'hich must direct the course of all men. 
“ The path of Nature,” says he, “which brings out the powers of men 
must be open and plain ; and human education to true peace-giving 
wisdom must be simple and available for all. Nature brings out all 
men's powers by practice, and their increase springs from use.** The 
powers of children should be strengthened by exercise on what is close 
at hand; and this should be done without hardness or pressure. A 
forced and rigid sequence in instruction is not Nature's method, says he: 
this would make men one-sided, and truth would not penetrate freely 
and soflly into their whole being. The pure feeling for truth grows in 
a small area ; and human wisdom must be grounded on a perception of 
our closest relationships, and must show itself in skilled management of 
our nearest concerns. Everything we do against our consciousness of 
right weakens our perception of truth and disturbs the purity of our 
fundamental conceptions and experiences. On this account all wisdom 
of man rests in the strength of a good heart that follows after truth, and nil 
the blessing of man in the sense of simplicity and innocence. Peace of 
mind must be the outcome of right training. To get out of his surround¬ 
ings all be needs for life and enjoyment, to be patient, painstaking, and in 
every difficulty trustful in the love of the Heavenly Father, this comes 
of a man's true education to wisdom. Nothing concerns the human 
race so closely and intimately as—God. ** God a^ Father of thy house— 
hold, as source of thy blessing—God as thy Father ; in this belief thou 
iindest rest and strength and wisdom, which no violence nor the grave 
Usnlf can uverthruw.” Belief id God which is a part of our nature, like 
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The “Hermit” a Christian. 

preceding the French Revolution it was a proof of wisdom 
to “ Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, and'cling to 
Faith,” even though the Faith were “ beyond the forms oi 
Faith ” (see Tenn)rson’s Ancient Sa^e). But Pestalozzi did 
far more than this. He traced all virtue and strength in 
the people to belief in the Fatherhood of God; and he 
saw in unbelief the severance of all the bonds of society. 
The Hermit ” does not indeed use the phrases common 
among “ evangelical ” Christians, but that he was indeed a 
Christian is established not only by the general tone of his 
aphorisms but still more cle.irly by his last words: “The 
Man of God, who with his sulTerings and death has restored 
to humanity the lost feeling of the child’s disposition towards 
God is the Redeemer of the world; he is the sacriheed 
Priest of the Lord; he is the Mediator between God and 
God-forgetting mankind. His teaching is pure justice, 
educating philosophy of the people; it is tlie revelation of 
God the Father to the lost race of his children,” 

§ 26. The “Evening Hour "remaining almost unnoticed, 
PestalozzPs friends urged him to write something in a more 
popular form.. So he set to work on a tale which should 
depict the life of the peasantry and show the causes of their 

the sense of and wrong and the feeling we can never quench of 
what is just and unjust, must be made the foimdatiun in educating the 
human race. The subject of that belief is that God is the Father of 
men, men are the children of God. To this divine relationship Pes- 
talozd refers all human relationships as those'^parent and child, of 
ruler and subject. The priest is appointed to de'olaio the fatherhood of 
God and the brolherhoofl of men. 

The only text I have seen is that reprinted by Raunicr tf. 

From Otto Fisclier I 'earn tint this is 

the edition of 1807, whidi differs, at least by omission, trom the original 
of 178a 
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Success of “ Leonard and Gertrude." 

degradation and the cure. With extraordinary rapidity he 
wrote bdlween the lines of an old account book the first 
part of his Leonard and Gertrude.” The book, which was 
complete in itself, and through the good offices of Iselin (of 
the Ephemeridei)^ soon found a publisher, suddenly sprang 
into immense popularity, a popularity of which nothing but 
the “ continuations ” could ever have deprived it. In the 
works of a great artist we see natural objects represented 
with perfect fidelity and yet with a life breathed into them 
by genius, which is wanting or at least is not visible to 
common eyes in the originals. Just so do we find Swiss 
peasant life depicted by Pestalozzi. The delineation is 
evidently true to nature; and, at the same time, shows 
Nature as she reveals herself to genius. But for this work 
something more than genius was necessary, viz., sympathy 
and love. In the preface to the first edition, he says, “ In 
that which I here relate, and which I have, for the most 
part, seen and heard myself in the course of an active life, 
I have taken care not once to add my own opinion to what 
I saw and heard the people themselves saying, feeling, 
believing, judging, and attempting.” In a later edition 
(1800) he says, “I desired nothing then, and I desire 
nothing else now, as the object of my life, but the welfare 
of the people, whom I love, and whom I feel to be miserable 
as few fee^them to be miserable, because I have with them 
home their sufferings as few have borne them.” 

§ 27. Wherever German was read this book excited vast 
interest, and though it seemed to most people only a good 
tale, it met with some more discerning readers. The Bern 
Agricultural Society sent the author their thanks and a gold 
medal, and Pestalozzi was at once recognised as a man who 
understood the peasantry and had good ideas for raising 
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Gertrude*s patience tried, 

them. The book is and must remain a classic, but 
Pestalozzi in his zeal to spread the truth added again and 
again ‘‘continuations,’* and these became less and less 
popular in the method of exposition.* 

§ 28. Here and there \vc get glimpses of the trials 
Pestalozzi had gone through in his industrial experiment. 
“ The love and patience,” he writes, “ with which Clertrude 
bore with the disorderly and untrained little ones was almost 
past belief. Their eyes were often anywhere but on their 
yam, so that this would now be too thick, and now too thin. 
When they had spoiled it, they would watch for a moment 
when (Gertrude was not looking, and thiow it out of the 
window by the handful, until they found that she dis¬ 
covered the trick when she weighed their work at night.** 
(E. C's. trans., p. 122.) And in this connexion Pestalozzi 
preached his doctrine of perfect attainment. “‘What you 
can’t do blindfold,’” said Harry, “ * you can't do at all.’” (td.) 

§ 29. “ Gertrude,” wc are told, “seemed quite unable to 
explain her method in wordsand here no doubt Pestalozzi 
was speaking of himself; but like Gertrude he “ would let 
fall some significant remark which went to the root of the 
whole matter of education.” As an instance we may take 

* There are now four parts, firct published respectively in 1781,1783, 
1785, and 1787 (O. Fischer). The English translation in two small 
vols. (1825) ends with the First Part, but Miss Eva Channing has 
recently sought to weld the four parts into one (Boston, U.S. - -D. C. 
Heath & Co.), and in this form the book se<-ms to me not only very 
instructive but very entertaining also. Not many readers who look 
into it will fail to reach the end, and few arc the books connected with 
education of which this could prudently be asserted. ,^“A11 good 
teachers should read it with care,*" .says Stanley Hall in h:s Intruduc* 
tion, and if they thus read it and catch .'inything of the spirit of Pcsta- 
lozzi both they and their pupils will have reason to rejoice. 
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Being* and doing before knowing. 

what Gertrude said to the schoolmaster: ** You should do 
for the children what their parents fail to do for them. The 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are not after all what they 
most need. It is all well and good for them to learn some- 
thing, but the really important thing for them is to some¬ 
thing,” When this truth is fully realized by teachers and 
school managers there will be some hope for national 
education. 

§ 30. " Although Gertrude exerted herself to develop very 
early the manual dexterity of her children, she was in no 
haste for them to learn to read and write; but she took 
pains to teach them early how to speak ; for, as she said, 
'Of what use is it for a person to be able to read and 
write if he cannot speak, since reading and writing are only 
an artificial sort of speech.’ .... She did not adopt the 
tone of an instructor towards the children .... and her 
verbal instruction seemed to vanish in the spirit of her real 
activity, in which it always had its source. The result of 
her system was that each child was skilful, intelligent, and 
active to the full extent that its age and development 
allowed.” (Id, p. 130.) 

§ 31. In this book we see that knowledge is treated as 
valueless unless it has a basis in action. " The pastor was 
soon convinced that all verbal instruction in so far as it alms 
at true human wisdom and at the highest goal of this 
wisdom, true religion, ought to be subordinated to a con¬ 
stant training in practical domestic labour.So he 

strove to lead the children without many words to a quiet 
industrious life, and thus to lay the foundations of a silent 
worship God and love of humanity. To this end he 
connected every word of his brief religious teachings with 
their actual every-day experience, so that when he spoke of 

X 2 
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P,’s severity. Women Commissioners. 

God and eternity, it seemed to them as if he were speaking 
of father and mother, house and home; in short of the 
things with which they were most familiar” (p. 156). Thus 
he built on the foundation laid by the schoolmaster, who 
“ cared for the children's heads as he did for their hearts, 
and demanded that whatever entered them should be plain 
and clear as the silent moon in the sky. To insure this he 
taught them to see and hear with accuracy, and cultivated 
their powers of attention ” (p. 157). 

§ 32. With all his love for the children, an clement of 
severity was not wanting. Pestalozzi maintained that “love 
was only useful in the education of men when in con¬ 
junction with fear: for they must learn to root out thorns 
and thistles, which they never do of their own accord, but 
only under compulsion and in consequence of training” 

(p-157)- 

§ 33. Just at the end of the book “ the Duke ” appoints 
a commission to report on the success of the Bonal experi¬ 
ment, and Pestalozzi makes him give the following order: 
“To insure thoroughness there must be among the ex¬ 
aminers men skilled in law and hnancC: merchants, clergy¬ 
men, government officials, schoolmasters, and physicians, 
besides women of different ranks and conditions of life who 
shall view the matter with their woman’s eyes and be sure 
there is nothing visionary in the background ” (p, <i8o). In 
this respect Pestalozzi is in advance of us still. No woman 
l^as yet sat on an educational commission. 

§ 34. Thus we find Pestalozzi at the age of thirty-five 
turning author, and for the next six or seven years he worked 
indefetigably with his pen. Most men of genius Ijave some 
leading purpose which unites their varied activities, and 
this was specially true of Pestalozzi. He never lost sight 
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P.'s seven years of authorship. 

of his one object, which was the elevation of the people; 
and this he held to be attainable only by means of education 
properly so called. The success of the first part of Leonard 
and Gertrude he now endeavoured to turn to account in 
spreading true ideas of education. With this intent he 
published Christopher and Eliza : My Second Book for the 
People (1782), which was a kind of commentary on Leonard 
and Gertrude, But the public wished to be amused, not 
taught; and the book was a failure. He was thus driven 
into the attempt already mentioned to catch the public ear 
by continuing Leonard and Gertrude^ thus endangering his 
first and, as it proved, his only great success in literature. 

§ 35. To gain circulation for his ideas he also started a 
weekly paper called the Swiss Journal^ and issued it regu¬ 
larly throughout the year 1782; but the subscribers were 
so few that he was then obliged to give it up. I have not 
the smallest doubt that it was, as Guimps says, full of wisdom, 
but not the kind of wisdom that readers of periodicals are 
likely to care for.* 

* In the pages of this Journal Pestalozzi taught that it was the 
domestic virtues which determine the happiness of a nation.” Again 
he says : On the throne and in the cottage man has equal need of 
religion, and becomes the most wretched being on the earth if he forget 
his God.” **The child at his mother’s breast is weaker and more 
dependent ^than any creature on earth, and yet he already feels the first 
moral impressions of love and gratitude.’* **Aforali/y is 
but a result of the development of the first sentiments of lorve and 
tude felt by the infant The first development of the child’s powers 
should come from his participation in the work of his home; for this 
work is what his parents understand best, what most absorbs their 
attention, gnd what they can best teach. But even if this were not so, 
work undirtaken to supply real needs would be Just as truly the surest 
foundation of a good education. To engage the attention of the child, 
to exercise his judgtnent, to raise hU heart to noble sentiments, these I 
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“ Citizen of French Republic.” Doubts. 

§ 36. In the Swiss Journal we get a hint of the analogy 
between the development of the plant and of the man. 
This analogy, often as it had been observed before, was 
never before so fruitful as it became in the hands of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel. The passage quoted by Guimps is 
this: “ Teach me, summer day, that man formed from the 
dust of the earth, grows and ripens like the plant rooted in 
the soil” 

§ 37. Between the close of the year 1787 and 1797 
Pestalozzi did not publish anything Though he had 
become famous, had made the acquaintance of the greatest 
men in Germany, such as Goethe, Wieland, Herder, and 
Fichte, and had been declared a “ Citizen of the French 
Republic,” together with Ilentham, Tom Payne, Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Washington, Madison, Klopstock, Kozeiusko, &c., 
he was nearly starving, and, naturally enough in that state 
of affairs both private and public, he was in great des¬ 
pondency. As we have seen, his whole life and work were 
founded on religion and on the only religion possible for us, 
the Christian religion \ but carried away by his political 
radicalism he seems at this time to have doubted whether 
Christianity was more than the highest human wisdom. In 
October, 1793, he wrote to a friend in Berlin: “I doubt, 
not because I look on doubt as the truth, but because the 
sum of the impressions of my life has driven faith with its 
blessings from my soul. Thus impelled by my fate I see 


think the chief ends of education : and how can those ends be reachetl so 
surely as by training the child as early as possible in the various dailyduties 
of domestic life ?” It would seem then that at this time Pestalozzi was 

m 

for basing education on domestic labour and would teach the child to 
be useful. But it is hard to see how this principle could always be 
applied. 
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nothing i^ore in Christianity but the purest and noblest 
teaching of the victory of the spirit over the flesh, the one 
possible means of raising our nature to its true nobility, or 
in other words of establishing the empire of the reason over 
the senses by the development of the purest feelings of 
the heart.” If this was the lowest point to which Pestalozzi’s 
faith sank in the days of the Revolution, it remained for 
practical purposes higlier than the faith of most i}rofessing 
Christians then and since. 

§ 38. At this time we find him comjilaining: ” My 
agriculture swallows up all niy lime. I am longing for 
winter with its leisure. My time passes, like a shadow.” 
He was then forty-six years of age girtf seemed to himself 
to have done nothing, 

§ 39. Another five years he had to w^ait before he found 
an opportunity for action. During this time, impelled by 
Kichte, he endeavoured to give his ideas philosophic com¬ 
pleteness, and after labouring for three years with almost 
incredible toil he published in 1797 his “ Incjuiry into the 
Course of Nature in the Development of the Human 
Race.” This book is pronounced even by his biographer 
Guimps to be “ prolix and obscure,” and, says Pestalozzi, 
“ nobody understood me.” But even in this book there was 
much wisdom, had the world cared to learn ; but the world 
had then "no place for Pestalozzi, and as he says at the end 
of this book, “ without even asking whether the fault was 
his or anotheris, it crushed him with its iron hammer as the 
mason crushes a useless stone.” He was, however, not 
actually crushed, and a place was in time found for him, 

§ 40. /I'he world might be pardoned for neglecting 
an Inquiry which even a biographer finds “ prolix and 
obscure.” But why could it see nothing i» another book 
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P.’s ‘‘ Fables.” 

which Pestalozzi published in the same year, “ Figures to 
my ABC Book,” or according to its later title, “ Fables,” a 
series of apologues as witty and wise as those of Lessingi* 

§ 41. As I have said already (su^ra p. 239) there seems 
a marked distinction between thinkers and doers, at least 
in education, and we seldom find a man great in both. But 
with all his weakness as a practical man Pestalozzi proved 
great both as a thinker and a doer. He not only thought 
out what should be done, but he also made splendid efforts 
to do it. His first attempt at Neuhof was, as w'e have seen, 
all his own; so was the next at Stanz; but afterwards he 
had to work with others, and the work would have come to 
a standstill if he had not gained the co-operation of the 
magistrates, the parents of the children, and his own 

* One of these I have already given {su/ira p. 292). I will give 
another, not as by any means one of the best, but as a fit companion to 
Rousseau*s ** two dogs.’* 

“26. The two colts. 

” Two colts as like as two eggs, fell into different hands. One was 
iMught by a peasant whose only thought was to harness it to his plough 
as soon as possible: this one turned out a bad horse. The other fell to 
the lot of a man who by looking after it well and training it carefully, 
made a noble steed of it, strong and mettlesome. Fathers and mothers, 
if your children’s faculties are not carefully trained and directed right, 
they will become not only useless, but hurtful ; and the greater the 
faculties the greater the danger.” 

Compare Rousseau: **Just look at those two dogs; they are of 
the same litter, they have been brought up and treated precisely alike, 
they have never been separated ; and yet one of them is sharps lively, 
' affectionate, and very intelligent: the other is dull, lumpish, surly, and 
' nobody could ever teach him anything. Simply a differenqi of tempera* 
ment has produced in them a difference of character, just 'as a simple 
difference of our interior organisation produces in us a difference of 
mind.” iV. Hiloise, 5me P. Lettre iii. 
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P.'s own principles. 

assistants. So he never again had the free hand, or at least 
the free*thought which bore such good fruit in his enforced 
cessation from practice, the years between 1780 and 1798. 
It is well then to ask, as his biographer Guimps has asked, 
what was the main outcome of Pestalozzi's thought before 
he plunged into action a second time in 1798. 

§ 42. Pestalozzi set himself to find a means of rescuing 
the people from their poverty and degradation. This he 
held would last as long as their moral and intellectual 
poverty lasted; so there was no hope except in an education 
that should make them better and more intelligent. In 
studying the children even of the most degraded parents he 
found the seeds, as it were^ of a wealth of faculties, senti¬ 
ments, tastes, and capabilities, which, if developed, might 
make them reasonable and upnght human beings. But 
what was called education did nothing of the kind. Instead 
of developing the noblest part of the child’s nature it 
neglected this entirely, and bringing to the child the know¬ 
ledge, ideas, and feelings of others, it tried to make him 
“ learn ” them. So “ education ” did little beyond stifling 
the child’s individuality under a mass of borrowed ideas. 
The schoolmaster worked, as it were, from without to within. 
This Pestalozzi would change, and make education begin in 
the child and work from within outwards. Acting on this 
principle he sought for some means of developing the 
child’s inborn faculties, and he found as he says: Nature 
develops all the powers of humanity by exercising them; 
they increase with use.” (Ei'ening Hour^ Aph, 22,) No 
means can be found of exercising the higher faculties which 
can bctocompared with the actual relations of daily life ; so 
Pestalozzi declares: “ The pure sentiment of truth and 
wisdom is formed in the narrow circle of the relationships 
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which aiTect us, the cirrunistances which suggest our actions, 
and the common knowledge whicli we cannot do without.” 
And taking as his starting-point the needs, desires, and con¬ 
nexions of actual life he was naturally led to associate the 
work of the body with that of the mind, to develop industry 
and study side by side, to combine the workshop and the 
school. With regard to instruction he was never tired of 
insisting on the importance of thorough mastery in the 
first elements, and there was to be no advance till this 
mastery was attained. (Sue what ** Harry ” says, supra 
p. 306.) “The schools,” he says {E, ZT., No. 28), “ hastily 
substitute an artificial method of words for the truer method 
of Nature which knows no hurry but waits,” 

§ 43. In this account of Pestalozzi’s doctrine before 1798 
1 have as usual followed M. (luimps. According to him 
Pcstaloz/i had discovered “a principle which settles the law 
of man*s development, and is the fundamental principle of 
education.” This principle M. (juimps briefly states as 
follows : ** All the real knowledge, useful jiowers, and noble 
sentiments that a man can acquire are but the extension ol 
his individuality by the dcvelo|jmcnt of the powers and 
faculties that God has put in him, and by their assimilation 
of the elements supplied by the outer world. I'hcre exists 
for this development and the work of assimilation a natural 
and necessary order, an order which the school mostly sets 
at nought.” 

§ 44. Now we come to the period of Pestalozzi's practical 
activity. In 1798 Switzerland was overrun by the French. 
Everything was remodelled after the French pattern; and 
in conformity with the existing phase in the modekeountry 
the government of Switzerland was declared to be in the 
hands of five ‘‘ Directors ” Pcstalozzi was a Radical, and 
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he at once set to work to serve the new government with 
his pen. The Directors gladly welcomed such an ally as the 
author of Leonard and Gertrude^ and they made him 
editor of a newspaper intended to diffuse the revolutionary 
principles among the people. Naturally enough they sup¬ 
posed that he, like other people, “ wanted” something ; but 
when asked what he wanted he replied simply that he 
wished to be a schoolmaster. The Directors, especially Le 
Grand, took a genuine interest in education, and were quite 
willing that Pestalozzi should be allowed a free hand in his 
'* new departure.” They therefore agreed to find the funds 
with which Pestalozzi might ojjen a new Institution in 
Aargau. 

§ 45- But the editorship and the plans for the new Insti¬ 
tution came to an abru])t ending. I'hc Ciitholic cantons 
did not acquiesce in giving up their local liberties and being 
subjected to a new government in the hands of men whom 
they regarded as heretics and even atheists. Consequently 
those missionaries of enlightenment, the French troops, at 
once fell upon them and slaughtered many without dis¬ 
tinction of age or sex. The French, we arc told, did not 
expect to meet with resistance; so their light became 
lightning and struck dead the stupid people who could 
not or would not see. “ Our soldiers ” (it is Michelet who 
speaksy “ were ferocious at Stanz.” {Nos Fils, 217). This 
ferocity at Stanz in September, 1798, was in secret dis¬ 
approved of by the Directors, who were nominally respon¬ 
sible for it. But all they could do was to provide in a 
measure for the “in infirm old people, the 169 orphans, 
and ^7 other children,” who were left totally destitute. 
Le Grand proposed to Pestalozzi that he should, for the 
present, give up his other plans and go to Stanz (which is on 
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the Lake of Lucerne) to take charge of the orphan and 
destitute children. Pestalozzi was not the man to refuse 
such a task as this. He at once set out. Some buildings 
connected with an Ursuline convent were, without the con¬ 
sent of the nuns, made over to him. Workmen were 
employed upon them, and as soon as a single room could 
be inhabited Pestalozzi received forty children into it. 
This was in January, 1799, in the middle of a remarkably 
cold winter. 

§ 46. Thus under circumstances perhaps less un¬ 
favourable than they seemed began the five months* trial of 
pure Pestalozzianism. The physical difficulties were im¬ 
mense. At iirst Pestalozzi and all the children were shut 
up day and night in a single room. He had .throughout 
no helper of any kind but one female servant, and he had 
to do everything for the children, even what was most 
menial and disgusting. As soon as possible the number 
was increased, and before long was nearly eighty, some of 
the children having to go out to sleep. But great as were 
the material difficulties, those arising from the opposition and 
hatred of the people he came to succour were still worse. 
To them he seemed no philanthropist, but only a servant 
of the devil, an agent of the wicked government which had 
sent its ferocious soldiers and slaughtered the parents of 
these poor children, a Protestant who came to complete the 
work by destroying their souls. Pestalozzi, who was making 
heroic efforts in their behalf, seems to have wondered at the 
animosity shown him by the people of Stanz; but on 
looking back we must admit that in the circumstances it 
was only natural, ” 

§ 47. And yet in spite of enormous difficulties of every 
kind Pestalozzi triumphed. Within the hve months he 
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spent with them he attached to him the hearts of the 
dtildren, * and produced in them a marvellous physical, 
intellectual, and moral change. "If ever there was a 
miracle,” says Michelet, " it was here. It was the reward 
of a strong faith, of a wonderful expansion of heart. He 
believed, he willed, he succeeded,” (Nos Fils 223.) 

What was the great act of faith by which Pestalozzi 
triumphed? According to M. Michelet he stood before 
these vicious and degraded children and said, “ Man is 
good.” Pestalozzi does not tell us this himself; and as a 
benighted believer in Christianity, I venture to differ from 
the enlightened Michelet As far as I can judge from 
Pestalozzi’s own teaching the source of his strength was his 
belief in the goodness not of Man but of God. 

§ 48. But encouraged and rewarded as he was by the 
result, Pestalozzi could not long have maintained this fearful 
exertion. He was over fifty years of age, and he must soon 
have succumbed; indeed he was already spitting blood when 
in June, 1799, the French soldiers, whose action had 
brought him to Stanz, drove him away again. Falling back 
before the Austrians they had need of a hospital in Stanz, 
and demanded the buildings occupied by Pestalozzi and the 
children. So almost all the children had to be sent away, 
and then at last Pestalozzi took thought for his own health 
and retired to some baths in the mountains. But most of 
his peculiarities in teaching may be said to date from the 
experience at Stanz; and I will therefore give this experience 
in his own words. 

§ 49. The following is the account given in his letter to 
his firievid Gessner. (1 have in part availed myself of Mr. 
Russell's translation of Guimps, pp. 149 
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“ My friend, once more I awnke from a dream ; once more I see my 
work destroyed, and my failing strength wasted. , 

“ But, however weak and unfortunate ray attempt, a friend of 
humanity will not grudge a few moments to consider the reasons which 
convince me that some day a more fortunate posterity will certainly 
take up the thread of my hopes at the place where it is now broken. . . . 

** I once more made known, as well as I could, my old wishes for the 
education of the people. In particular, I laid my whole scheme before 
I^rand (then one of the Directors), who not only look a warm interest 
in it, but agreed with me that the Republic stood in urgent need of a 
reform of public education. He also agreed with me that much might 
be done for the regeneration of the people by giving a certain number 
of the poorest children an education which should be completet but 
which, far from lifting them out of their proper sphere, would but attach 
them the more Strongly to it. 

** I limited my desires to this one point, Legrand helping me in 
every possible way. He even thought my views so important that he 
once said to me: ' I shall not willingly give up my present post till 
you have begun your work. ’ . . . . 

“ It was my intention to try to find near Zurich or in Aargau a place 
where I should be able to join industry and agriculture to the other 
means of instruction, and so give my establishment all the development 
necessary to its complete success. But the Unterwalden disaster 
(September, 1798) left me no further choice in the matter. The 
Government felt^ the urgent need of sending help to this unfortunate 
district, and begged me for this once to make an attempt to put my 
plans into execution in a place where almost everything that could have 
made it a success was wanting. 

** I went there gladly. 1 felt that the innocence of the people would 
make up for what was wanting, and that their distress would, at any 
rate, make them grateful. 

** My eagerness to realise at last the great dream of my life would have 
led me to work on the very highest peaks of the Alps, and, so to speak, 
without fire or water. 

** For a house, the Government made over to me the new part of the 
Ursuline convent at Stanz, but when I arrived it was still un^mpleted, 
and not in any way fitted to receive a large numl)er of childreif. Before 
anything else could be done, then, the house itself had to be got ready. 
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The Government gave the nccessiry orders, and Kcnggcr pushed on the 
work withtfiiuch zeal and useful activity. I was iictcr indee<l nlluwcrf 
to want for money. 

** In spite, however, of the admirable support I received, all this 
preparation took lime, and time was precisely what we could lea-i 
afford, since it was of the highest importance tluat a numlxir of 
children, whom the war had left homeless and destitute, should Ite 
received at once. 

“ I was still without everything Inil money when the children crowdetl 
in; neither kitchen, rooms, nor beds were rea<ly to receive them. At 
first this was a source of inconceivoblc cimfusion. For the first few 
weeks I was shut up in a very small room ; the weather was bad, and 
the alterations, which made a great dust and filled the corridors with 
rubbish, rendered the air very unhealthy. 

The want of berls compelled me at first to send some of the poor 
children home at night; liic.-^e children generally came b.ick the next 
day covered with VLMmin. Most of them on their arrival were very 
degenerated .specimens of humanity. Many of them had a soil 
of chronic skin-dlacase, which almost prevented their walking, or sores 
on their heads, or rags full of vermin ; many were almost skeletons, 
with haggard, careworn faces, and j-hriuking looks; some brazen, 
accustomed to begging, hypocrisy, and all sorts of deceit; others broken 
by misfortune, patient, suspicious, timid, and entirely devoid of 
affection. There were also scmie spoilt children amongst theni who had 
known the sweets of comfort, and were iliereforc full of pretensions. 
These kept to themselves, afferJed to despise the little Ix^ggars their 
comrades, and to suffer fnnn tliis equality, and seemed to (ind it iin- 
possijde to adapt themselves to the ways of the house, which differed 
too much from their old habits. Kut what was common to them all 
was a persistent idleness, resulting from their want of physical and 
menial activity. Out of every ten children there was har<lly one who 
knew his A B C ; as for any other knowledge, it was, of course, out of 
the question. 

“The entire absence of school learning was what troubled me least, 
for I trusted in the natural powers that God bestows on even the poorest 
and rnoft neglected childicn. 1 had observed for a long time that 
behind their coarseness, shyness, and apparent incapacity, are hidden 
the finest facultia, the most precious powers ; and now. even amongst 
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these poor creatures by whom I was surrounded at Stans, marked 
natural abilities soon began to show themselves. I knew ht)w useful 
the common needs of life are in teaching men the relations of things, in 
bringing out their natural intelligence, in forming their judgment, and 
In arousing faculties which, buried, as it were, beneath the coarser 
elements of their nature, cannot become active and useful till they are 
set free. It was my object then to set free these faculties, and bring 
Lliem to bear on the pure and simple circumstances of domestic life, for 
I was convinced this was all that was wanting, and those natural 
faculties would shew themselves caimble of raising the hearts and minds 
of my pupils to all that I could desire. 

** I saw then how my wishes might be carried out; and I was persuaded 
that my alfection would change the state of my children just as quickly 
as the spring sun would awake to new life the earth that winter had 
benumbed. I was not deceiving myself: before the spring sun melted 
the snow of our mountains my children were hardly to be recognised. 

But I must not anticipate. Just as in the evening I often mark the 
quick growth of the gourd by the side of the house, so I want you to 
mark the growth of my plant; and, my friend, I will not hide from 
you the worm which sometimes fastens on the leaves, sometimes even 
on the heart. 

I opened the estaldishment with no other helper but a woman* 
servant. I bad not only to teach the children, but to look after their 
physical needs. I preferred being alone, and, unfortunately, it was the 
only way to reach my end. No one in the world would have cared to 
enter into my views for the education of children, and at that time I 
knew scarcely any one even capable of it. 

In proportion as the men whom I might have called to my aidavere 
highly educated just so far they failed to understand me, and were 
incapable of confining themselves even in theory to the simplei starting- 
points which I sought to come back to. All their views about the 
organisation and requirements of the enterprise differed entirely from 
mine. What they specially objected to was the notion that the enter¬ 
prise might be carried out without the aid of any artificial means, and 
simply by the influence of nature in the environmeut of the children, 
and by the activity aroused in them by the needs of their daily*pfe, 

** And yet it was precisely upon this idea that I based all my hope of 
success : it was, as it were, a basis for innumerable other points of idew. 
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** Experienced teachers, then, could not help me ; still less boorish, 
Ignorant men. I had nothing to put into the hands of assistants to 
guide them, nor any results or apparatus by which I could make my 
ideas dearer to them. Thus, whether I would or no, I had first to 
make my experiment alone, and collect facts to illustrate the essential 
features of my system before I could venture to look for outside heliK 
Indeed in my then po«5ition, nolxxly could help me. I knew that I must 
help myself and shape<l my plans accordingly. 

“I wanted to prove by my experiment that if public education is to 
have any real value for hiunanity, it must imitate the means which make 
the merit of domestic education; for it is my opinion that if school 
teaching does not take into consideration the circumstances of family life, 
and everything else that bears on a man’s general education, it can only 
lead to an artificial an<l methodical dwarfing of humanity. 

** In any good education, the mother must be able to judge daily, nay 
hourly, from the child’s eyes, lips, and face, of the slightest change in 
his soul. The power of the educator, too, must be that of a father, 
quickened by the general circumstances of dtimostic life, 

** Such was the foundation upon w’hich 1 built. I determined 
that there should not be a minute in the day when my children should 
not be aware from my face and my lips that my heart was theirs, that 
(heir happiness was ray haj)pmess, and their pleasures my pleasures. 

“ Man readily accepts what is good, and the child readily listens to 
it 5 but it is not for you that he wants it, master and educator, but for 
himself. The good to which you would lead him must not depend on 
your capricious humour or passion ; it iiiuat l>e a good which is good in 
itself and by the nature of things, and which the child can recc^nize as 
good. He must feel the necessity of your will in things which concern 
bis comfort before he can be expected to obey it. 

“Whatever he does gladly, whatever gains him credit, whatever 
tends to accomplish his great hopes, whatever awakens his powers and 
enables him truly to say i can^ all tl^iM he wills. 

“ But this will is not aroused by words; it is aroused only by a kind 
of complete culture which gives feelings and powers. Wortls do not 
give the thi^ itself, but only an expression, a clear picture, of the thing 
which we akeady have in our inin<l$. 

“ Before all things I was bound to gain the confidence and the 
love of the children. * 1 was sure tlial if 1 stjrccedcd in this all the rest 
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would come of itself. Friend, only think how I was placed, and hoW 
great were the prejudices of the people and of the children 'themseWes, 
and you will comprehend what difficulties 1 had to overcome.” 

After narrating what we already know he goes on : 

** Think, my friend, of this temper of the people, of my weakness, 
of my poor appearance, of the iU<will to which I was almost publicly 
exposed, and then judge how much I had to endure for the sake of 
carrying on my work. 

“ And yet, however painful this want of help and support was to me, 
it was favourable to the success of my undertaking, for it compelled me 
to be always everything for my children. I was alone with them from 
morning till night. It was from me that they received all that could 
do them good, soul and body. All needful help, consolation, and 
instruction they received direct from me. Their hands were in mine, 
my eyes were fixed on theirs. 

We wept and smiled together. They forgot the world and Stans; 
they only knew that they were with me and I with them. We shared 
our food and drink. I had about me neither family, friends, nor 
servants; nothing but them. I was with them in sickness, and in 
health, and when they slept. 1 was the last to go to bed, and the first 
to get up. In the bedroom I prayed with them, and, at their own 
request, taught them till they fell asleep. Their clothes and bodies 
were intolerably filthy, but 1 looked after both myself, and was thus 
constantly exposed to the risk of contagion. 

This is how it was that these children gradually became so attached 
to me, some indeed so deeply that they contradicted thdr parents and 
friends when they heard evil things said about me. They felt that I 
was being treated unfairly, and loved me, I think, the more for it. 
Hut of what avail is it for the young nestlings to love their mother when 
the bird of prey that is bent on destroying them is constantly hoveringnear? 

** However, the first results of these principles and of this line of 
action were not always satisfactory, nor, indeed, could they be so* 
The children did not always understand my love. Accustomed to 
idleness, unbounded liberty, and the fortuitous and lawless pleasures of 
an almost wild life, they had come to the convent in the expectation of 
being well fed, and of having nothing to do. Some them soon 
discovered that they had been there long enough, and wanted to go 
away again j they talked of the school fever that'attacks children wheo^ 
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they are kept employed all day long. This dissatisfaction, which 
showed itscTf during the Bi-st months, resulted principally from the fact 
that many of them were ill, the consequence either of the sudden 
change of diet and habits, or of the severity of the weather and the 
dampness of the building in which we lived. We all coughed a great 
deal, and several children were seized with a peculiar sort of fever. 
This fever, which always began with sickness, was very general in the 
district Cases of sickness, however, not followed by fever, were not 
at all rare, and were an almost natural consequence of the change of 
food. Many people attributed the fever to bad food, but the facts soon 
showed them to be wrong, for not a single child succumbed. 

On the return of spring it was evident to everylwdy that the 
children were all doing well, growing rapidly, and gaining colour. 
Certain magistrates and ecclesiastics, who saw them some time after* 
wards, stated that they had improved almost beyond recognition. « . • 

** Months pissed before I had the satisfaction of having my hand 
grasped by a single grateful parent. But the children were won over 
much sooner. They even wept sometimes when their parents met me 
or left me without a word of salutation. Many of them were perfectly 
happy, and used to say to their mothers : * I am belter here than at 
home.' At home, indeed, as they readily told me when wc talked 
alone, they had been ill-used and beaten, and hod often had neither 
bread to eat nor bed to lie down upon. And yet these same children 
would sometimes go off with their mothers the very next morning. 

** A good many others, however, soon saw that by staying with me 
they might both learn something and become something, and these never 
failed in their zeal and attachment. Before very long their conduct 
was imitated by others who had not altogether the same feelings. 

** Those who ran away were the worst in character and the least 
capable. Bat they were not incited to go till they were free of their 
vermin uid their rags. Several were sent to me with no other purpose 
than that of being taken away again as soon as they were clean and 
well clothed. 

** But after a time their better judgment overcame the deBant hostility 
with which they arrived. In 1799* I had nearly eighty children. 
Most of were bright and intelligent, some even remarkably so. 

* Pestalozzi was with the children at Stanz only during the Brst half 
of 1799- y 2 
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“ For most of them study was something entirely new. As soon as 
they finind that they could learn, their zeal was indefatigable, and in a 
few weeks children who had never l)cfore opened a bf>ok, and could 
hardly repeat a Faicr Noster or an Avc^ would study the whole day 
long with the keenest interest. Even after sup])er, when I used to say 
to them, ‘Chililren, will you go to l)ed, or learn something?* they 
would generally answer, especially in the first month or two, * Learn 
something.* It is true that aftcrw*ards, when they had to get up very 
early, it was not quite the same. 

** But this first eagerness did much towards starting the establishment 
on the right lines, and making the stmlies the success they ultimatel)' 
were, a success, indeed, which far surpassed my expectations. And 
yet great beyond expression weic my diHicultlcs. I did not as yet find 
it possible to organise the studies properly. 

“ Neither my trust nor my zeal had been able to overcome either the 
intractability of individuals or the want of coherence in the whole 
experiment. The gcneial order of the establishment, I fell, must l>e 
based upon order of a higher character. As this higher order did not 
yet exist, I had to attempt to create it j for without this foundation I 
could not hope lo organise properly either the teaching or the general 
management of the place, nor should 1 have wished to do so. I wanted 
everything to result not from a preconceived plan, l)ut from my 
relatiors with the children. The high principles and educating forces 
1 was seeking, I looked for from the liarmoniotis coumum life of my 
children, from their common attention, activity, and needs. It was not, 
then, from any external organisation that I looked for the regeneration 
of which they stood so much in need. If 1 had employed constraint, 
regulations, and lectures, I should, instead of winning and ennobling 
my children*s hearts, have repelled them and made them bitter, and 
thus been farther than ever from my aim. First of all, I had to arouse 
in them pure, moral, and noble feelings, so that afterwards, in externa) 
things, I might be sure of their ready attention, activity, and obedience. 
1 had, in short, to follow the high precept of Jesus Christ, * Cleanse first 
that which is within, that the outside may be clean also *; and if ever 
the truth of this precept was made manifest, it was made manifest then. 

My one aim was to make their new* life in common, and iheir new 
powers, awaken a feeling of brotherhood amongst the children, and 
make them affectinnate, just, and considerate. 
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I was ^ccessful in gaining my aims. Amongst these seventy wild 
beggar-children there soon existed such peace, friendship, and cordial 
relations as arc rare even between actual brothers and sisters. 

“ The principle to which I endeavoured to conform all my conduct 
was as follows : Endeavour, first, to broaden your children's 
symjiathies, and, by satisfying their daily needs, to bring love and 
kindness into such uncciising cuiit;ict with their iuipiessions and their 
activity, that these sentiments may l>c engrafted in their hearts; then 
try to give them such judgment and tact as will enable them to make a 
wise, sure, and abundant use of these virtues in the circle which 
surrounds them, in the last place, do not hesitate to touch on the 
difficult questions of good and evil, and the w'ords connected with 
them. And you must flo this especially in connection with the ordinary 
events of everyday, upon which your whole teaching in these matters 
must l)C founded, so that the children may be reminded of their own 
feelings, and supplied, as it were, with solid facts upon which to liose 
their conception of the beauty and justice of the moral life. Even though 
you should have to spend whole nights in trying to express In two 
words what others say in twenty, never regret the loss of sleep. 

“ 1 gave my chiUlren >cry few explanations ; 1 taught them neither 
morality nor religion, but sometimes, when they were perfectly quiet, 
I used to say to them, * Do you not think that you are better and more 
reasonable when you are like this than when you are making a noise ?" 
When they dung round my neck and called me their father, I useil to 
say, ‘ My children, would it be right to deceive your father ? After 
kissing me like this, would you like to do anything behind my back to 
vex me ? * When our talk turned on the misery of the country, and 
they were feeling glad at the thought of their own happier lot, I would 
say, * How^good (iod is to have given man a compassionate heart I ’ 
. . . . They perfectly understood that all they did was hut a prepara¬ 
tion for their future activity, and they looked forward to happiness as 
the certain result of their perseverance. That is why steady application 
soon became easy to them, its object being in perfect accordance with 
their wishes and their hopes. Virtue, my friend, is developed by this 
agreemimt,ei^'^l 1^*^ young plant thrives when the soil suits its nature, 
and suppliSs the needs of its tender shoots. 

“ I witnessed the growth of an inward strength in my children, 
which, in its geneial development, far surpassed my expectations, and 
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in its particular manifestations not only often surprised mc» out touched 
me deeply. 

'*^Vhen the neighbouring town of Altdorf was burnt down» I 
gathered the children round me, and said, * AUdorf has been burnt 
down ; perhaps, at this very moment, there are a hundred children 
there without home, food, or clothes; will you not ask our good 
Government to let twenty of them come and live with us?’ I still 
seem to see the emotion with \ivhich they answered, *Oh, yes, yes!’ 
* But, my children,’ I said, * think well of what you are asking ! Even 
now we have scarcely money enough, and it is not at all certain that if 
these poor children came to us, the Government would give us any 
more than they do at present, so that you might have to work liaider, 
and share your clothes with tliesc children, and sometimes perhaps go 
without food. Do not say, then, that you would like them to come 
unless you are quite prepared for all these con«^equences.* After having 
spoken to them in this way as seriously as I could, 1 made them repeat 
all I had said, to be quite sure that they hatl thoroughly understood 
what the consequences oi their reqiicst would l>e. But they were not 
in the least shaken in their decision, and all repeated, ‘ Yes, yes, we 
are quite ready to work harder, eat less, and share our clothes, for we 
want them to come.* 

“ Some refugees from the Grisons having given me a few crowns for 
my poor children, I at once called them an<l said, * These men are 
obliged to leave their country ; they hardly know where they will find 
a home to-morrow, yet, in spite of their trouble, they have given me 
this for you. Come and thank them.’ And the emotion of the 
children brought tears to the eyes of the refugees. 

** It was in this way that I strove to awaken the feeling of each 
virtue before talking about it, for I thought it unwise to talk to children 
on subjects which would compel them to speak without thoroughly 
understanding wliat they were saying. 

I followed up this awakening of the sentiments exercises intended 
to teach the children self-control, so that all that was good in them 
might be applied to the practical questions of every-day life. 

** It will easily be understood that, in this respect, it was not possible 
to organise any system of discipline for the establishment; that could 
only come slowly, as the general work developed. 

** Silence, as an aid to application, is perhaps the great secret of such 
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an institutfon. I found it veiy useful to insist on silence when I was 
teaching, and also to pay particular attention to the attitude of my 
children. I succeeded so well that the moment I asked for silence, I 
could teach in quite a low yoice. The children repeated my words all 
together; and as there was no other sound, I was able to detect the 
slightest mistakes of pronunciation. It is true that this was not always 
so. Sometimes, whilst they repeated sentences after me, 1 would ask 
them as if in fun to keep their eyes fixed on their middle fingers. It is 
hardly credible how useful simple things of this sort sometimes are 
as means to the very highest ends. 

“One young girl, for instance, who had been little better than a 
savage, by keeping her head and body upright, and not looking about, 
made more progress in her moral education than any one would have 
believed possible. 

“ These experiences have shown me that the mere habit of carrying 
oneself well does much more for the education of the moral sentiments 
than any amount of teaching and lectures in which this simple &ct is 
ignored. 

“Thanks to the application of these principles, my children suon 
became more open, more contented and more susceptible to every good 
and noble influence than any one could possibly have foreseen when 
they first came to me, so utterly devoid were they of ideas, good 
feelings, and moral principles. As a matter of fact, this lack of 
previous instruction was not a serious obstacle to me ; indeed, it hardly 
troubled me at all. I am inclined even to say that, in the simple 
metliod I was follov^dng, it was often an advantage, for I had incom* 
parably less trouble to develop those children whose minds were still 
blank, than those who had already acquired inaccurate ideas. The 
former, too, were much more open than the latter to the influence of all 
pure and simple sentiments. 

“But when the children were obdurate and churlish, then I was 
severe, and made use of corporal punishment. 

** My dear friend, the pedago^cal principle which says that we must 
win the hearts and minds of our children by words alone without 
having ^ourse to corporal punishment, is certainly good, and applicable 
under favourable conditions and circumstances; but with children of 
such widely different ages as mine, children for the most part beggars, 
and all full of deeply-rooted faults, a certain amount of corporal punish- 
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ment was inevitable, especially as I was anxious to arrk'e surely, 
speedily, and by the simplest means, at gaining an inlluence over them 
all, for the sake ol putting tliem all in the right road. 1 was conti}elled 
to punish them, but it would be a niistoke to sup^x^se that I thereby, in 
any way, lost the confidence of my pupils. 

** It is not the rare and isolated actions that form the opinions and 
feelings of children, but the impressions of every tlay and every hour. 
From such impressions they judge whether we arc kindly disposed 
towards them or not, and this settles thcii gencrrl attitude towards us. 
Their judgment of isolated actions depends upon this general attitude. 

** This is how it is that punishments inflicted by parents rarely make 
a bad impression. But it is ([uitc difl'crenl with schoolmasters and 
teachers who arc not with their ciiildron night and day, and have none 
of those relations with them which result from life in common. 

“ My punishments never produced obstinacy; the children I had 
l)eaten were quite satisfied if a moment afterwards I gave them my 
hand and kissed them, and 1 could read in their eyes that the Hnal 
effect of my blows was really joy. The following is a striking instance 
of the cflcct this sort of punishment sometimes had. One day one of 
the children I liked best, taking advantage of my afl'cetion, unjustly 
thicatcned one of his companions. 1 was very indignant, and my 
hand did not spare him. He seemed at first almost broken'heaited, and 
cried bitterly for at least a quai ter of an hour. When I had gone out, 
however, he got up, and going to the l)oy he had ill-treated, begged his 
pardon, and thanked him for having spoken about his bad c^induct. 
My friend, this was no comedy ; the child had never seen anything 
like it before. 

** It was impossible that this sort of treatment should produce a bad 
impression on my children, because all day long I was giving them 
proofs of my affection and devotion. They could not misread my 
heart, and so they did not misjudge my actions. It was not the same 
with the parents, friends, strangers, and teachers who visited us; but 
that was natural. But 1 cared nothing for the opinion of the whole 
world, provided my children understood me. 

** 1 always did niy best, therefore, to make them clearly understand 
the motives of my actions in all matters likely to excite their attention 
and interest. This, my friend, brings me to the consideration of the 
mural means to be employed in a truly domestic education. 
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‘‘Elemefitary moral education, considered as a whole, includes three 
distinct parts : the children’s moral .sense must first be aroused by their 
feelings being made active and pure; then they must be exercised iu 
self-control, so that they may give themselves to that which is right and 
good ; finally they must be brought to form for themselves, by reflection 
and comparison, a just notion of the moral rights and duties which are 
theirs by reason of their position and surroundings. 

** So far, I have pointed out some of the means I cmidoyed to reach 
the first two of these ends. They were just as simple for the third ; for 
I still made use of the impressions and cx])eriences of their daily life to 
give my children a true and exact idea of right and duty. When, for 
instance, they made a noise, I appealed to their own judgment, and 
asked them if it was posAiblc to learn under such conditions. I shall 
never forget how strong and true I generally found their sense of 
justice and reason, and how this sense increased and, as it were, estab¬ 
lished their good will. 

** 1 ap])ealed to them in all matters that concerned the establishment. 
It was generally in the quiet evening hours that I appealed to their free 
judgment. When, for instance, it was repiuted in the village that they 
had not enough to cat, I said to them, ‘Tell me, my children, if you 
are not iTetter fed than you were at home ? Think, and tell me your¬ 
selves, whether it would be well to keep you here in such a way as 
would make it impossible for you afterwards, in spite of all your appli¬ 
cation and hard work, to procure what you had become accustomed to. 
Do you lack anything that is really necessary? Do you think that I 
could reasonably and justly do more for you? Would you have me 
spend ail the money that is entrusted to me on thirty or forty children 
instead of on eighty as at present ? Would that be just ? ’ 

** In the same way, when I beard that it was reported that I punished 
them too severely, I said to them: ' Vou know how I love you, mt 
children ; but tell me would you like me to slop punishing you ? Do 
you think that in any other way 1 can free you from your deeply-rooted 
bad habits, or make you always mind what I say ? ’ You were there, 
my friend, and saw with your own eyes the sincere emotion with which 
they ans>itred, ‘ We don’t complain about your hitting us. We wish 
we never Reserved it. But we want to he punished when we do wrong.’ 

** Many things that make no diflerence in a small household could 
not be tolerated where the numl>crs were great. I tried to make 
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my children feel this, always leaving them to decide what • could or 
could not be allowed. It is true that in my intercourse with them I 
never spoke of liberty or equality ; but, at the same time, I encouraged 
them as far as possible to be free and unconstrained in my presence, with 
the result that every day I marked more and more that clear open look 
in their eyes which, in my experience, is the sign of a really liberal 
education. I could not bear the thought of betraying the trust in me 
which I saw shining in their ; I strove constantly to strengthen it 
and at the same time their free individuality, that nothing might happen 
to trouble those angebeyes, the sight of w'liich caused me the most 
intense delight. But 1 could not endure frowns and anxious looks; 1 
myself smoothed away the frowns; then the children smiled, and even 
among themselves they took care not to shew frowning faces. 

** By reason of their great number, I had occasion nearly every day 
to point out the difference between good and evil, justice and injustice. 
Good and evil are equally contagious amongst so many children, so that, 
according as the good or bad sentiments spread, the establishment was 
likely to become either much better or much worse than if it had only con¬ 
tained a smaller number. About this, too, I talked to them frankly. 1 shall 
never forget the impression that my words produced when, in speaking 
of a certain disturbance that had taken place among them, I said, 
* My children, it is the same with us as with every other household; 
when the children are numerous, and each gives way to his bad habits, 
the disorder becomes such that the weakest mother is driven to take 
sensible measures in bringing up her children, and make them submit to 
what is just and right. And that is what I must do now. If you do 
not willingly assist in the maintenance of order, our establishment 
cannot go on, you will fall back into your former condition, and your 
misery —now that you have been accustomed to a good home, clean 
clothes, and regular food—will be greater than ever. In this world, my 
children, necessity and conviction alone can teach a man to behave; 
when both fail him, he is hateful. Think for a moment what you 
would become if you were safe from want and cared nothing for right, 
justice, or goodness. At home there was always some one who looked 
after you, and poverty itself forced you to many a right action-; but with 
convictions and reason to guide you, you will rise far highef than by 
following necessity alone.* 

I often spoke to them in this way without troubling in the least 
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whether they each understood every word, feeling quite sure that 
they all caiiglu the general sense of wliat I said. 

“Here arcafew more thoughts which produced a great impression on 
my children ; * Ho you know anything greater or nobler than to give 
counsel to the poor, and comfort to the unfortunate ? But if you remain 
ignorant nm] incnp ible, you will be obliged, in spite of your good heart, 
to let things take their course ; whereas, if you acquire knowledge and 
power, you will be able to give good advice, and save many a man from 
misery,* 

“I have generally found that great, noble, and high thoughts are 
indispensable for developing wisdom and firmness of character. 

“ Such an instruction must be complete in the sense that it must take 
account of all our aptitudes and all our circumstances; it must be con- 
ducteil, too, in a truly psychological spirit, that is to say, simply, 
lovingly, energetically, and calmly. Then, by its very nature, it pro¬ 
duces an enlightened and delicate feeling for everything true and good, 
and brings to light a number of accessory and dependent truths, which 
are forthwith accepted and assimilated by the human soul, even in the 
case of those who could not express these truths in words. 

“ I believe that the first development of thought in the child is very 
much disturbed by a wordy system of teaching, which is not adapted 
either to his faculties or the circumstances of his life. According to my 
experience, success depends upon whether what is taught to ^ildren 
commends itself to them as true through being closely connected with 
their own personal observation and experience. 

“ I knew no other order, method, or art, but that which resulted 
naturally from my children's conviction of my love for them, nor did I 
care to know any other. 

“Thus I subordinated the instruction of my children to a higher aim, 
which was to arouse and strengthen their best sentiments by the relations 
of every-day life as they existed between themselves and me. • . . 

“As a general rule I attached little importance to the study of 
words, even when explanations of the ideas they represented were 
given. 

“ I trRd to connect study with manual labour, the school with the 
workshop, and make one thing of them. But I was the less able to do 
this as staff, material, and tools were all wanting. A short time only 
''^forc the close of the establishment, a few children had begun to spin ; 
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and I saw clearly that, before any fusion could be effected, the two parts 
must be firmly established separately—study, that is, on the one hand, 
and laliour on the other. 

“ But in the work of the children I was already inclined to care less 
for the immediate than for the ]ihysical training which, by develop¬ 
ing their strength and skill, was l>ound to supi)Iy them later with a 
means of livelihood. In the same way I considered that what is 
generally called the instruction of children should be merely an exercise 
of the faculties, and I felt it important to ext;rcisc the attention, 
observation, and memory first, so as to strengthen these faculties lx.‘fi>re 
calling into play the art of judging and re.isoning ; this, in my opinion, 
was the best way to avoid turning out that sort of superficial and pre 
sumptuous talker, whose false jud,.pncnts arc often more fatal to the 
h.ippiness and progress of humanity than the igimrance of simple people 
of good sense. 

“ Guided by these principles, I sought less at first to teach my 
children to spell, read, ard write liiau to make use of these exercises 
for the purpose of giving their minds os full and as varied a development 
as possible. 

“ In natural history they were very quick in corroljorating what I 
taught them by their own [x:rsonal observations on plants and animals. 
I am quite sure that, by continuing in this way, 1 should soon have 
been able not only to give them such a general acquaintance with the 
subject as would have l^ecii useful in any vocation, but also to put 
them in a position to carry on their education tlicmselvcs by means of 
their daily observations and experienres ; and I should have been able 
to do all this without going outside the very restricted sphere to which 
they were confined by the actual circiiinstances of their lives. I hold it 
to be extremely important that men should be encouraged to learn by 
themselves and allowed to develop freely. It is in this way alone that 
the diversity of indiviclual talent is jiroiluced and miuic evident. 

I always made the children learn perfectly even the least important 
things, and I never allowed them to lose ground j a word once learnt, for 
instance, was never to lx: forgotten, and a letter once well written never 
to be written badly again. I was very patient with all who veere weak 
or slow, but very severe with those who did anything less well tnan they 
bad done it before. 

** The number and. inequality of my chiltlrcn rcndcml my task easier. 
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Just as in ^ family the eldest and cleverest child readily shows what he 
knows to hb younger brothers and sbters, and feels proud and happy to 
be able to take his mother’s place for a moment, so my children were 
delighted when they knew something that they could teach others. A 
sentiment of honour awoke in them, and they learned twice as well by 
making the younger ones repeat their words. In this way I soon had 
helpers and collaborators amongst the children themselves. When I 
was teaching them to spell dilTicult words by heart, I u.sed to allow any 
child who succeeded in saying one properly to teach it to the others. 
These child-helpers, whom I had formed from the very outset, and who 
had followed my method step.by step, were certainly much more useful 
to me than any regular schoolmasters could have been. 

I myself learned with the children. Our whole system wa.s so 
simple and so natural that I .should have had dilTicuUy in finding a 
master who would not have thought it undignilied to learn and teach as 
I was doing. 

“ You will hardly believe that it was the Capuchin friars and the niins 
of the convent that showed the greatest sympathy with my work. Few 
people, except Tnittman, took any active interest in it. Those from 
whom I had hoped most were too deeply engrossed with their high 
political affains to think of our little institution as having the least degree 
of importance. 

“ Such were my dreams; but at the very moment that I seemed to be 
on the ix>mt of realizing them, I had to leave Stanz.” 

§ 50. Heroic efforts rise above the measurement of time. 
As Byron has said, “ A thought is capable of years,” and it 
seldom happens that the nobleness of any human action 
depends on the time it lasts. Pestalozzi^s five months’ 
experiment at Stanz proved one of the most memorable 
events in the history of education. He was now completely 
satisfied that he saw his way to giving children a right 
education and “ thus raising the beggar out of the dung-hill 
and seefcg the right course he was urged by his love of the 
people into taking it. But how was he to set to work? 
His notions of school instniction differed entirely from 
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those of the teaching profession; and even in the revolu¬ 
tionary age they had some reason for looking askance at 
this revolutionist. “ He had everything against him,” we 
read, “thick, indistinct speech, bad writing, ignorance of 
drawing, scorn of grammatical learning. He had studied 
various branches of natural history, but without any particular 
attention either to classificUion or terminology. He was 
conversant with the ordinary operations in arithmetic, but 
he would have had difficulty in getting through a really long 
sum in multiplication or division] and he probably had 
never tried to work out a problem in geometry. For years 
this dreamer had read no books. But instead of the usual 
knowledge that any young man of ordinary talent can acquire 
in a year or two, he understood thoroughly what most 
masters were entirely ignorant of—the mind of man and the 
laws of its development, human affections and the art of 
arousing and ennobling them. He seemed to have almost 
an intuitive insight into the development of human nature, 
and was never tired of contemplating it.” (C, Monnard in 
R,’s Guimps, p. 174.)* 

§ 51. This man wished to be a schoolmaster, but who 
would venture to entrust him with a school? No one 
seemed willing to do this; and he would have been at a 
loss where to turn had he not had influential friends at 
Burgdorf, a town not far from Bern. These got for him 
permission to teach, not indeed the children of burgesses but 


* As Pestalozzi wrote to Gessner {How Gertrude, : “You see 
street-gossip is not always entirely wrong; I really could not write 
properly, nor read, nor reckon. But people always jump ^ wrong 
conclusions from such * notorious facts.* At Stans you saw that 1 
could teach writing without myself being able to write properly.” 
He here anticipates a jKiradox of Jacutot’a. 
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the children of non-burgesses, seventy-three of whom used to 
assemble under a shoemaker in his house in the suburbs. 
With this arrangement, however, the shoemaker and the 
parents of the children were by no means satisfied. “If 
the burgesses like the new method,” they said very 
reasonably, “let them try it on their own children.” Their 
grumbling was heard, and permission to teach was withdrawn 
from Festalozzi. 

§ 52. The check, however, was only temporary. His friends 
were wiser than the shoemaker, and they procured for him 
admission into the lowest class of the school for burghers’ 
childrea In this class there were about 25 children, boys 
and girls between the ages of 5 and 8. Here he proved 
that he was vastly different from a mere dreamer. After 
teaching these children in his own way for eight months he 
received the first official recognition of the merits of his 
system. The Burgdorf School Commission after the usual 
examination, wrote a public letter to Festalozzi, in which they 
said: “ The surprising progress of your little scholars of 
various capacities shews plainly that every one is good for 
something, if the teacher knows how to get at his abilities 
and develop them according to the laws of psychology. By 
your method of teaching you have proved how to lay the 
groundwork of instruction in such a way that it may afterwards 
support what is built on it . . Between the ages of 5 
and 8, a period in which according to the system of torture 
enforced hitherto, children have learnt to know their letters, 
to spell and read, your scholars have not only accomplished 
all this with a success as yet unknown, but the best of them 
have already distinguished themselves by their good writing, 
drawing, and calculating. In them all you have been able 
80 to arouse and excite a liking for history, natural history. 
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mensuration, geography, &c., that thus future teachers must 
find their task a far easier one if they only know how to 
make good use of the preparatory stage the children have 
gone through with you” (Morf, Pt I, p. 223), 

§ 53 - In consequence of this report, Postalozzi in June 
1800 was made master of the second school of Eurgdorf, a 
school numbering about 70 boys and girls from 10 to t 6 
years old. With them Pestalozzi did not get on so well. 
Ramsauer, a poor boy of 10 who afterwards helped Pestalozzi 
at Vverdun and became one of his best teachers, has left us 
his remembrances. Two things seemed clear to the child's 
mind : ist, that their teacher was very kind but very unhappy; 
2nd, that the pupils did not learn anything and behaved very 
badly. Many schoolmasters have smiled in derision at this 
account of Pestalozzi's actual teaching; but in reading it 
several things should be borne in mind. First Ramsauer as 
a child would have a keen eye and good memory for the 
master’s eccentricities; but how far the teaching succeeded 
he could not judge, for he did not know what it aimed at 
Then again he saw that Pestalozzi’s zeal was for the whole 
school, not for individual scholars. But the child who knew 
of nothing beyond Eurgdorf could not tell that Pestalozzi 
was thinking not so much of the children of Eurgdorf as of 
the children of Europe. For Eurgdorf—whether it was 
pleased to honour or to dismiss Pestalozzi—could not contain 
him. His aims extended beyond the town, beyond canton 
Bern, beyond Switzerland even; and he was consumed with 
zeal to bring about a radical change in elementary education 
throughout Europe. The truth which was burning within 
him he has himself expressed as follows: 

” If we desire to aid the poor man, the very lowest among 
the people, this can be done in one May only, that is, ly 
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changing his schools into true places of education^ in which 
the moral, intellectual, andphysical powers which God has put 
inUt our nature may he drawn out, so that the man may be 
enabled to live a life such as a man should live, contented 
in himself and satisfying other people. Thus and only thus 
does the man, whom in God*s wide world nobody helps and 
nobody can help, learn to help himself,” “ The public 
common schoohcoach throughout Europe must not simply be 
better horsed, but still more it must be turfted round and be 
brought on to an entirely new road,^* (Quoted by Morf, P. 
I, p, 211.) 

§ 54. Pestalozzi was now working heart and soul at the 
engineering of this “ new road.” His grand successes 
hitherto had been gained more by the heart than by the 
head; but the school course must draw out the faculties of 
the head as well as of the heart. Pestalozzi made all 
instruction start from what children observed for themselves. 
“ I laid special stress,” he says, “ on just what usually affected 
their senses. And as I dwelt much on elementary knowledge, 
I wanted to know when the child receives its first lesson, 
and I soon came to the conviction that the first hour of 
learning dates from birth. From the very moment that the 
child’s senses open to the impressions of nature, nature 
teaches it Its new life is but the faculty, now come to 
maturity, of receiving impressions; it is the awakening of 
the germs now perfect which will go on using all their forces 
and energies to secure the development of their proper 
organisation; it is the awakening of the animal now complete 
whidi will and shall become a man. So the sole instruction 
given to 4he human being consists merely in the art of giving 
a helping hand to this natural tendency towards its proper 
development \ and this art consists essentially in the means 
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of putting the child's impressions in connexion and hannony 
with the precise degree of development the child has 
reached. There must be then in the impressions to be 
given him by instruction, a regular gradation; and the 
beginning and the progress of his various knowledges must 
exactly correspond with the beginning and increase in his 
powers as they are developed. From this I soon saw that 
this gradation must be ascertained for all the branches of, 
human knowledge, especially for those fundamental notions 
from which our thinking power takes its rise. On such 
principles and no others is it possible to construct real school 
books and books about teaching” (Wic Gertrud^ &c., Letter I,), 
§ 55. In endeavouring to put teaching, as he said, “ on a 
psychological basis,” Pestalozzi compared it to a mechanism. 
On one occasion when expounding his views, he was 
interrupted by the exclamation, “Voiis voulez m(^caniser 
I’^ducation ! ” Pestalozzi was weak in French, and he took 
these words to mean, “ You wish to get at the mechanism 
of education.” He accordingly assented, and was in his 
turn misunderstood. Soon afterwards he endeavoured to 
express the new thing by a new word and said, “ Ich will 
den menschlichen Unterricht psychologisieren; I wish to 
psychologise instruction,” and this he explains to mean 
that he sought to make instruction fall in with the eternal 
laws which govern the development of the human intellect 
(Morf, I, p. 227). But this was a task which no one man 
could accomplish, not even Pestalozzi. The eternal laws 
which govern the development of mind have not been 
completely ascertained even after investigations carried on 
during thousands of years; and Pestalozzi did ..ot know 
what had been established by previous thinkers. He made 
a gigantic effort to find both the laws and their application, 
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but if h« had continued to stand alone he could have done 
but little. Happily he attracted to him some young and 
vigorous assistants, who caught his enthusiasm and worked 
in his spirit. They did much, but there was one thing the 
Master could not communicate—-his genius. 

§ 56, Just at this time, before Pestaloz^^i found associates 
in his work, he drew up for a “ Society of t'riends of 
Education.” an account of his method; and this begins 
with the words I have already quoted, “ I want to psycholo- 
gise education.” Basing all instruction on Anschauung 
(which is nearly equivalent to the child’s own observation), 
he explains how this may be used for a series of exercises, 
and he takes as the general elements of culture the fol¬ 
lowing : language, drawing, writing, arithmetic, and the art 
of measuring. In the education of the poor he would lay 
special stress on the importance of two things, then and 
since much neglected, viz., singing and the sense of the 
beautiful. The mother’s cradle song should begin a series 
leading up to hymns of praise to God. Education should 
develop in all a sense of the beauties of Nature. “ Nature 
is full of lovely sights, yet Europe has done nothing either 
to awaken in the poor a sense for these beauties, or to 
arrange them in such a way as to produce a series of 
impressions capable of developing this sense. . . If 

ever popular education should cease to be the barbarous 
absurdity it now is, and put itself into harmony with the 
real needs of our nature, this want will be supplied.” 
(R.’s Guimps, 186.) 

§ 57. In the last year of the eighteenth century (1800) 
Pestalo was toiling away, constant to his purpose but not 
clearly seeing the road before him. In March, 1800, he 

wrote to Zschokke: “ For thirty years my life has beenawell- 

z 2 
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nigh hopeless struggle against the most frightful poverty. . . 
For thirty years I have had to forego many of the barest 
necessaries of life, and have had to shun the society of my 
fellow-men from sheer lack of decent clothes. Many and 
many a time have I gone without a dinner and eaten in bitter¬ 
ness a dry crust of bread on the road at a time when even the 
poorest were seated round a table. All this 1 have suffered 
and am still suffering to-day, and with no other object than 
the realization of my plans for helping the poor” (R.'s 
Guimps, 189). It was clear that he could not help others 
till he himself got help ; and he now did get just the help 
he wanted, an assistant who though a schoolmaster was, 
strange to say, perfectly ready to learn, and to throw himself 
into carrying out another man’s ideas. This was Hermann 
Kruesi, a man twenty-five years old, who from the age of 
18 had been master of the village school at Gais in 
Appenzell. In consequence of the war between the French 
and Austrians, Appenzell was now reduced to a state of 
famine, and bands of children were sent off to other 
cantons to escape starvation. Fischer, a friend of Pesta- 
lozzi’s, and himself an educationist taught by Salzmann 
(supra 289), wrote from Burgdorf to the pastor of Gais, 
offering to get thirty children taken in by the people of 
Burgdorf, and asking that they might be sent with some one 
who would look after them in the day-time and teach them. 
In answer to this invitation Kruesi, after a week’s march, 
entered Burgdorf with a troop of little ones. The children 
were drawn up in an open place, and benevolent people 
chose which they would adopt. Kruesi was taken into the 
Castle which the Government had made over (partly to 
Fischer, partly to Pestalozzi. In it Kruesi opened a day- 
schooL Fischer soon afterwards died ; and Pestalozzi 
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proposed^ to Kruesi, who had become entirely converted to 
his views, that they should unite and together carry on the 
school in the Castle. By a decree of 23rd July, 1800, the 
Executive Council granted to Pestalozzi the gratuitous use 
of as much of the Castle and garden as he needed, and 
thus was established Pestalozzi's celebrated Institute at 
Burgdorf. 

§ 58. Very soon Kruesi enlisted other helpers who had 
read Leonard and Gertrude^ viz., Tobler and Buss, and 
this is his account of the party : “ Our society thus con¬ 
sisted of four very different men. . , the founder, whose 
chief reputation was that of a dreamy writer, incapable in 
practical life, and three young men, one [Tobler] a private 
tutor whose youth had been much neglected, who had 
begun to study late, and whose pedagogic efforts had never 
produced the results his character and talents seemed to 
promise; another [Buss], a bookbinder, who devoted 
his leisure to singing and drawing; and a third [Kruesi 
himself], a village schoolmaster who carried out the duties 
of his office as best he could without having been in any 
way prepared for them. Those who looked on this group of 
men, scarce one of them with a home of his own, naturally 
formed but a small opinion of their capabilities. And yet 
our work succeeded, and won the public confidence beyond 
the expectations of those who knew us, and even beyond 
our own ” (R.*s Guimps, 304). 

§ 59- With assistance from the Government there was 
added to the united schools of Pestalozzi and Kruesi a 
training class for teachers; and elementary teachers were 
sent to ^end a month at Buigdorf and learn of Pestalozzi, 
as years afterwards they were sent to the same town to 
learn of Froebel. This Institute opened in January, iSox 
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and had nearly three years of complete success. In it was 
carried out Pestalozzi's notion that there should'be “no 
gulf between the home and the school.” On one occasion 
a parent visiting the establishment exclaimed, “ Why, this 
is not a school but a family!” and Pestalozzi declared 
that this was the highest praise he could give it. The bond 
which united them all, both teachers and scholars, was love 
of “ Father Pestalozzi.” AVant of space kept the number of 
children below a hundred, and these enjoyed great freedom 
and worked away without rewards and almost without 
punishments. Both public reports and private speak very 
highly of the results. In June, 1802, the President of the 
Council of Public Education in Bern declares: “ Pestalozzi 
has discovered the real and universal laws of all elementary 
teaching.” A visitor, Charles Victor von Bonstetten, writes: 
“ The children know little, but what they know, they know 
well. . . They are very happy and evidently take great 
pleasure in their lessons, which says a great deal for the 
method, . . As it will be long before there is another 

Pestalozzi, I fear that the rich harvest Iiis discovery seems 
to promise will be reserved for future ages.” 

The success of the method was specially conspicuous in 
arithmetic, A Niimbcrg merchant who came prejudiced 
against Pestalozzi was much impressed and has acknow¬ 
ledged : “ I was amazed when I saw these children treating 
the most complicated calculations of fractions as the simplest 
thing in the world.” 

§ 60. Up to this point Pestalozzi may be said to have 
gained by the disposition to “reform” or revolutionise 
everything, whh'h had prevailed in Switzerland since 1798, 
But from the reaction which now set in he suffered more 
than he had gained. Switzerland sent deputies to Paris tQ 
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discuss under the direction of the First Consul Bonaparte 
what should be their future form of Government. Among 
these deputies Pestalozzi was elected, and he set off thinking 
more of the future of the schools than of the future of the 
Government. At Paris he asked for an interview with 
Bonaparte^ but destruction being in his opinion a much 
higher art than instruction, the First Consul said he could 
not be bothered about questions of A, B, C. He, however, 
deputed Monge to hear what Pestalozzi had to say, but the 
mathematician seems to have agreed with some English 
authorities that “ there was nothing in Pestalozzi.”* On his 
return to Switzerland Pestalozzi was asked by Buss, ** Did 
you see Bonaparte ?” “ No,” replied Pestalozzi, “ I did not 
see Bonaparte and Bonaparte did not see me.” His pre¬ 
sumption in thus putting himself on an equality with the 
great conqueror seems to have taken away the breath of his 
contemporaries: but “the whirligig of time brings in his 
revenges,” and before the close of the century Europe 
already thinks more in amount, and immeasurably more in 
respect, of Pestalozzi than of Bonajjartc. 

§ 6i. As a result of the reaction the Government of 
United Switzerland ceased to exist, and the Cantons were 
restored. This destroyed Pestalozzi^s hopes of Government 
support, and even turned his Institute out of doors. The 

* Years afterwards Napoleon, though he could not foresee Sedan, got 
a notion that after all there was soniethiu^^ in Pestalozzi \ and that the 
aim of the system was to put the freedom and development of the 
individual in the place of the mechanical routine of the old schools, 
which tended to produce a mass of dull uniformity. With this aim, as 
Guiiups says, Napoleon was quite out of sympathy, and whenever the 
subject Mfas mentioned he would say, ** The Pcstalozzians are Jesuits 
thus very inaccurately expressing an accurate notion that there was 
more in them than could be understood at the first glance. 
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Castle of Burgdorf was at once demanded for the Prefect of 
the District; but Festalozzi was offered an old convent at 
Munchenbuchsee near Bern, and thither he was forced to 
migrate. 

§ 62. Close to Munchenbuchsee was Hofwyl where was 
the agricultural institution of Emmanuel Fellenberg. 
Fellenberg and Festalozzi were old friends and corres¬ 
pondents, and as they had much regard for each other and 
Fellenberg was as great in administration as Festalozzi in 
ideas, there seemed a chance of their benefiting by co¬ 
operation ; but this could not be. The teachers desired 
that the administration should be put into the hands of 
Fellenberg, and this was done accordingly, “not without 
my consent," says Festalozzi, “ but to my profound mortifi¬ 
cation.” He could not work with this “man of iron,” as he 
calls Fellenberg; so he left Munchenbuchsee and accepting 
one of several invitations he settled in the Castle of Yverdun 
near the lake of Neuchatel. Within a twelvemonth be was 
followed by his old assistants, who had found government 
by Fellenberg less to their taste than no-government by 
Festalozzi. 

§ 63. Thus arose the most celebrated Institute of which 
we read in the history of education. For some years its 
success seemed prodigious. Teachers came from all quarters, 
many of them sent by the Governments of the countries to 
which they belonged, that they might get initiated into the 
Festalozzian system. Children too were sent from great 
distances, some of them being intrusted to Festalozzi, some 
of them living with their own tutor in Yverdun and only 
attending the Institute during the day. The wave of 
enthusiasm for the new ideas seemed to carry everything 
before it; but there is nothing stable in a wave, and when 
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the enthusiasm has subsided disappointment follows. This 
was the case at Yverdun, and Pestalozzi outlived his Institute. 
But the principles on which he worked and the spirit in 
which he worked could not pass away; and, at least in 
Germany, |11 elementary schoolmasters acknowledge how 
much they are indebted to his teaching. 

§ 64. Of the state of things in the early days of the 
Institute we have a very lively account written for his own 
children by Professor Vuillemin, who entered it in 1S05 as a 
child of eight, and was in it for two years. From this I extract 
the following portrait of Pestalozzi: “ Imagine, my children, 
a very ugly man with rough bristling hair, his face scarred 
with smalhpox and covered with freckles, an untidy beard, 
no neck-tie, his breeches not properly buttoned and coming 
down to his stockings, which in their turn descended on to 
his great thick shoes; fancy him panting and jerking as he 
walked; then his eyes which at one time opened wide to 
send a dash of lightning, at another were half closed as if 
engaged on what was going on within; his features now 
expressing a profound sadness and now again the most 
peaceful happiness; his speech either slow or hurried, either 
soft and melodious or bursting forth like thunder; imagine 
the man and you have him whom we used to call our Father 
Pestalozzi. Such as I have sketched him for you we loved 
him; we all loved him, for he loved us all; we loved him 
so warmly that when some time passed without our seeing 
him, we were quite troubled about it, and when he again 
appeared we could not take our eyes off him ” (Guimps, 

315)- 

§ 65. •At this time he was no less loved by his assistants, 
who puf up with any quarters that could be found for then^ 
and received no salary. We read that the money paid by 
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the scholars was kept in the room of “ the head of the family”; 
every master could get the key, and when they required 
clothes they took from these funds just the sum requisite. 
This system, or want of system, went on for some time with¬ 
out abuse. As Vuillemin says, it was like a return to the 
early days of the Christian Church. 

§ 66. We have seen that the first Emperor Napoleon 
“ could not be bothered about questions of A, B, C.” His 
was the pride that goes before a fall. On the other hand 
the Prussian Government which he brought to the dust in 
the battle of Jena (1806) had the wisdom to perceive that 
children will become men, and that the nature of the 
instruction they receive will in a great measure determine 
what kind of men they turn out. How was Prussia again 
to raise its head ? Its rulers decided that it was by the 
education of the people. “ We have lost in territory,” said 
the king; “ our power and our credit abroad have fallen ; 
but we must and will go to work to gain in power and in 
credit at home. It is for this reason that 1 desire above 
everything that the greatest attention be paid to the educa¬ 
tion of the people” (Guimps, 319). About the same time 
the Queen (Louisa) wrote in her private diary, “ I am reading 
Leonard and Gertrude, and I delight in being transported 
into the Swiss village. If I could do as I liked I should 
take a carriage and start for Switzerland to see Pestalozzi; 
I should warmly shake him by the hand, and my eyes hlted 
with tears would speak my gratitude. . . With what goodness, 
with what zeal, he labours for the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures ! Yes, in the name of humanity, I thank him with 
my whole heart." . ,, 

So in the day of humiliation Prussia seriously 'went to 
work at the education of the people, and this she did on 
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Ritter and others at Yverdun. 

the lines pointed out by Pestalozzi. To him they were 
directed t)y their philosopher Fichte, who in his Address^ 
to the German Nation (delivered at Berlin 1807-8) declared 
that education was the only means of raising a nation, and 
that all sound reform of public instruction must be based 
on the principles of Pestalozzi. 

To bring these principles to bear on popular education, 
the Prussian Government sent seventeen young men for a 
three years' course to Pestalozzi's Institute, “ where,” as the 
Minister said in a letter to Pestalozzi, “ they will be pre¬ 
pared not only in mind and judgment, but also in heart, 
for the noble vocation which they are to follow, and will 
be filled with a sense of the holiness of their task, and with 
new zeal for the work to which you have devoted your 
life.” 

§ 67. Among the eminent men who were drawn to 
Yverdun were some who afterwards did great things in 
education, as e.g.^ Karl Ritter, Karl von Raumer the his¬ 
torian of education, the philosopher Herbart, and a man 
who was destined to have more influence than anyone, 
except perhaps Pestalozzi himself—I mean Friedrich Froebel. 
Ritter's testimony is especially striking. “ I have seen,” 
says he, “ more than the Paradise of Switzerland, for I have 
seen Pestalozzi, and recognised how great his heart is, and 
how great his genius; never have I been so filled with a 
sense of the sacredness of my vocation and the dignity ot 
human nature as in the days 1 spent with this noble man. 
, . . . Pestalozzi knew less geography than a child in 
one of our primary schools, yet it was from him that I 
gained «iy chief knowledge of this science*; for it was in 
listening to him that I first conceived the idea of the natural 
method. It was he who opened the way to me, and I take 
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pleasure in attributing whatever value my work may have 
entirely to him,” 

§ 68. At this time we read glowing accounts of the 
healthy and happy life of the children; and throughout 
Pestalozzi never lost a single pupil by illness. With a body 
of very able assistants, instruction was carried on for ten 
hours out of the twenty-four; but in these hours there was 
reckoned the time spent in drill, gymnastics, hand-work, 
and singing. The monotony of school-life was also broken 
by h^equent “ festivals.” 

§ 69. And yet the Institute had taken, into it the seeds 
of its own ruin. There were several causes of failure, 
though these were not visible till the house was divided 
against itself. 

§ 70, First, Pestalozzi based the morality and discipline 
of the school on the relations of family life. He would be 
the “ father ” of all the children. At Burgdorf this relation 
seemed a reality, but it completely failed at Yverdun when 
the Institute became, from the number of the pupils and 
their differences in language, habits, and antecedents, a 
little world. The pupils still called him “Father Pesta¬ 
lozzi,” but he could no longer know them as a father should 
know his children. Thus the discipline of affection slowly 
disappeared, and there was no school discipline to take its 
place. 

§71. Next, we can see that even at Burgdorf, and still 
more at Yverdun, Pestalozzi was attempting to do impossi¬ 
bilities. According to his system, the faculties of the child 
were to be developed in a natural unbroken order, and the 
first exercises were to give the child the powei of sur¬ 
mounting later difficulties by its own exertions. But this 
education could not be started at any age, and yet children 
of every age and eyerv country were receiyed into the 
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Institution. It was not likely that the fresh comers could 
be made^o understand that they “ knew nothing,” and must 
start over again on a totally different road. The teachers 
might take such pupils to the water of “ sense-impressions,” 
but they could not inspire the inclination to drink, nor 
induce the lad to learn what he supposed himself to know 
already. (Cfr, supra p. 64, § 4,) 

§ 72. But there was a greater mischief at work than 
either of these. In his discourse to the members of the 
Institution on New Year's Day, 1808, Pestalozzi surprised 
them all by his gloom. He had had a coffin brought in, 
and he stood beside it. “This work,” said he, “was 
founded by love, but love has disappeared from our midst.” 
This was only too true, and the discord was more deeply 
rooted than at first appeared. Among the brood of Pesta- 
lozzians there was a Catholic shepherd lad from Tyrol, 
Joseph Schmid by name, and he, in the end, proved a 
veritable cuckoo. As he shewed very marked ability in 
mathematics, he became one of the assistant masters; and 
a good deal of the fame of the Institution rested on the 
performances of his pupils. But his ideas differed totally 
from those of his colleagues, especially from those of 
Niedcrer, a clergyman with a turn for philosophy, who had 
become Pestalozzi's chief exponent 
§ 73. After Pestalozzi’s gloomy speech, the masters, with 
the exception of Schmid, urged Pestalozzi to apply for a 
Government inquiry into the state of the Institution. This 
Pestalozzi did, and Commissioners were appointed, among 
them an educationist, P^re Girard of Freiburg, by whom 
the Report was drawn up. The Report was not favourable. 
Pbre Girard was by no means inclined to sit at the feet of 
pestalozzi, as he had principles of his own. Pestalozzi, he 
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thought, laid far too much stress on mathematics, and he 
drew from him a statement that everything taught to a child 
should seem as certain as that two and two made four. 
“ Then,” said Girard, “ if I had thirty children I would not 
intrust you with one of them. You could not teach him 
that I was his father.” Thus the Report, though very 
friendly in tone, was by no means friendly in spirit. The 
Commissioners simply comjjared the performances of the 
scholars with what pupils of the same age could do in good 
schools of the ordinary tyi>e, and Pere Girard stated, though 
not in the Report, that the Institution was inferior to the 
Cantonal School of Aargau. Put the comparison of these 
incommensurables only shews that Girard was not capable 
of understanding what was going on at Yverdun. Indeed, 
he asserts “not only that the mother-tongue was neglected,” 
but also that the children, “ though they had reached a high 
pitch of excellence in abstract mathematics, were incon¬ 
ceivably weak in all ordinary practical calculations.” This 
is absurd. In Pestalozzian teaching the abstract never 
went before ordinary practical calculations. The good 
Father evidently blunders, and takes “ head-reckoning ” for 
abstract, and pen or pencil arithmetic for practical work. 
Reckoning with slate or paper is no doubt “ ordinary,” but 
a distinction has often to be drawn between what is ordinary 
and what is practical. 

§ 74. Soon after this the disputes between Schmid and 
his colleagues waxed so fierce that Schmid was virtually 
driven away. In 1810 he left Yverdun, and declared the 
Institution a disgrace to humanity.” Great was the dis 
order into which the Institution now fell from having over 
it only a genius with “ an unrivalled incapacity to govern.” 
Jhe days which “remind us of the early Church” were no 
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more, and financial difl[iculties naturally followed them. 
For the next five years things went from bad to worse, and 
the masters were then driven to the desperate, and, as it 
proved, the fatal step of inviting the able and strong-willed 
Schmid back again. He came in 1815, he acquired entire 
control over Pestalozzi, and drove from him all his most 
faithful adherents, among them not only Niederer, who had 
invited the return of his rival, but even Kruesi and the 
faithful servant, Elizabeth Naef, now Mrs. Kruesi, the 
widow of Kruesi's brother. Pestalozzi^s grandson married 
Schmid’s sister, and thus united with him by family ties, 
Schmid took entire possession of the old man and kept it 
till the end. His former colleagues seem to have been 
deceived in their estimate both of Schmid’s integrity and 
ability. He completed the ruin of the Institution, and he 
was finally expelled from Yverdun by the Magistrates. 

§ 75. But while Pestalozzi seemed falling lower and lower . 
to the eyes of the inhabitants of Yverdun, and so had little 
honour in his own country, his fame was spreading all over 
Europe. Of this Yverdun was to reap the benefit. In 
1813-14, Austrian troops marched across Switzerland to 
invade France. In January, 1814, the Castle and other 
buildings in Yverdun were “ requisitioned ” for a military 
hospital, many of the Austrian soldiers being down with 
typhus fever. In a great fright the Municipality sent off 
two deputies to headquarters, then at Basel, to petition that 
this order might be withdrawn. As the order threatened 
the destruction of his Institution, Pestalozzi went with them, 
and it was entirely to him they owed their success. On 
their return they reported that “ no military hospital would 
be estaBlished at Yverdun, and that M. Pestalozzi had been 
received with most extraordinary favour.” 
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§ 75. On this occasion Pestalozzi took the opportunity of 
preaching to the Emperor Alexander on the necessity of 
establishing good schools and of emancipating the serfs. 
The Emperor took the lecture in good part, and allowed the 
philanthropist to drive him into a comer and “ button-hole ’’ 
him. 

§ 76. In 1815 Pestalozzi received a visit from an 
Englishman, or more accurately Scotsman—Dr. Bell, who, 
however, like most of our compatriots, could find nothing 
in Pestalozzi. Whatever we may think of Bell as an 
educationist, he was certainly a poor prophet. On leaving 
Yverdun he said, “ In another twelve years mutual instruction 
will be adopted by the whole world and Pestalozzi’s method 
will be forgotten.”* 

§ 77. In December, 1815, Pestalozzi was thrown more 
completely into the power of Schmid by losing the only 
companion from whom nothing but death could separate 
him—his wife. At the funeral Pestalozzi, standing by the 
coffin, and as if heard by her whose earthly remains were in 
it, ran over the disasters and trials they had passed through 
together, and the sacrifices she had made for him. “ What 
in those days of affliction," said he, “gave us strength to 
bear our troubles and recover hope?” and taking up a Bible 
he went on, “ This is the source whence you drew, whence 
we both drew courage, strength, and peace.” 

* Pestalozzi had from this country some more discerning visitors, €.g»^ 
f. P. Greaves, to whom Pestalozzi addressed LetterSy which were 
translated and published in this country; also Dr. Mayo, who was at 
Yverdun with his pupils for three years from 1818 and afterwards con¬ 
ducted a celebrated Pestalozzian school at Cheam. Dr. Mayo in iSzC 
^lectured on Pestalozzi’s system at the Royal Institution. Sir^as. Kay- 

kuttleworth and Mr. TufneUalso drew attention to it in the "Minutes 

^Council on Education.*’ 
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% 78. *1116 “ death agony of the Institution,” as Guimps 
;c^ it, lasted for some years, but in this gloomy period 
dere are only two incidents I will mention. The first is 
the publication of Pestalozzi's writings, for which Schmid 
and Pestalozzi sought subscriptions ; and the appeal was 
so cordially answered that Pestalozzi received £2^000, 
This sum he wished to devote to the carrying out of a plan 
lie had always cherished of an orphanage at Neuhof; but 
the money seems to have melted we do not know how. 

§ 79. The other incident is that of Pesialozzi's last 
success. In spite of Schmid he would open a school for 
tWelve neglected Cj^'ldren at Clindy, a hamlet near Yverdun. 
Here he produced results like those which had crowned his 
first efforts at Neuhof, Stanz, and Burgdorf. Old, absent- 
tfiinded, and incapable as he seemed in ordinary affairs, he, 
as though by enchantment, gained the attention and the 
affection of the children, and bent them entirely to his wUl. 
In a few months the number of children had risen to thirty, 
and wonderful progress had been made. Clindy at once 
bequne celebrated. Pestalozzi was induced to admit some 
diildren whose friends paid for them, and Schmid then 
persuaded the old man to remove the school into the Castle. 

< § 80. In 1824 the Institution, which had lasted for twenty * 
was finally closed, and Pestalozzi went to spend his 
^femaining days (nearly three years as it proved) at Neuhof, 
#lik;h was then in the hands of his grandson. The year 
Isefore his death he visited an orphanage ^^nducted on his 
{Vpndples by Zeller at' Beuggen near. Rheinfelden. The 

a poem of Goethe’s quoted in Leonard and 
and had a crown of oak ready to put on the old 
d; but this he declined. “ I am not worthy of it," 

' keep it for innocence." 
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§ 8t On i7lh February, 1827, at the ^ge of cighly-Qne, 
Ptstilo^/i fell ableep. 


^ 82 “ I he leform needed,” said I’estalovi, “ is not 
ihit the schoolcoich should be bettci hoised, but that it 
sQould be turned right icnind ind started on a new track ^ 
I his may seem a violent metajihor, hut perhaps it is not 
m-)re violent than the f hinge tliat \»as (and in tliu country 
stiU is) necessary 1 et us tiy to asceitam what is the right 
load aa ording to Pest iK //i, and then ste on %hat roid the 
school coach is now ti i\elhng 
{j 83 The grand change idsoiatcd ’ ^ Pcslalozri was a 
change of object Ihe inun object of the school should 
not be to teach but to dmlop 
§ S4 This chin.^e of object naturally brings many 
rhantres with it Measured by their capanty for acquinng 
s'^hool knowledge and skill young children may be con- 
sideied, as one of II M Inspectors consuleied them, "the 
lag end of the school ” But it the s( hool exists not to 
teat h but to develop, young children, instead of being the 
" fag end/* become the most important part of all In the 
development of all organisms more depends on the earlier 
than on the later stages. and theie is no reason to doubt 
th It this law holds m the case of human beings On th» 
account, fiom the days of Pestilo/zi educational science 
has been greatly I may s ly mainly, c one erned with young 
childien For the dominating thought has been that the 
young hunidu licing is an undeveloped oiganism, and 
in education that organism is dc\ eloped So thesessence ol 
Pestalo/zianism lies not so much in its method as in its 
not more m what it does than in what it endeavours to 
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• True dignity of man. 

§ 81; And thus it was that Pestaloz/i (m E.aumcr’s 
words) “rompelled the sdioUstK iRorld to revise the whole 
of their task, to leflect on the niture and destiny of man, 
and also on the piopcr wxy of Icxdmg him irom hi-» joutli 
toWfUds that destiny” And it wis his love of his fellow 
creatures that rnsed him to this ^Undpoint He was moved 
by “the enthusiasm of huminity’ Consumed with gnef 
for the dejnidauon of the Swiss p(afi.inti>,he nevti lost 
faith in then true dignity as men, and in the possibility of 
raising them to a condition worthy of it He east about foi 
the best mtans of thus laising them, and decided thit it 
could be effecUd, not by any improvement m their outwaid 
nreumstam es but by an education which should mike them 
what their Cu ator intended them to I>e, and should give 
them the use and the t onsciousnc'js of all their inborn 
faculties “hiom my >outh up,” he says, “1 felt what a 
high and indispensable hunnn duty it is to lalioui for the 
poor and mist 1 ihle, that he may ittain to a 

consciousness of his own dignity thiough his feeling of the 
univeiSiil powers and endowmints which he possesses 
awakt n< u within him, that he m i) nut only le an to gabble 
over by rote the lehgious maxim that * man is created in 
the image of God, and is bound to live and die as a child 
of God,’ but ma> himself experience its truth by virtue of 
the Divine ixiwer within him, so that he mxy be raised, not 
only al>ovc the ploughing oxen, but also above the man in 
purple and silk who lives unworthily of his high destiny ” 
(Quoted m Bainard, p 13) 

• Again he says (and 1 quote at length on the point, as it 
is indeed the key to restaloz/ianism), “ ^Vhy have T insi*.ted 
ao strongly on attention to early physu al and intellectual 
^^ucation ? Because 1 consider these as meieh leaning to 
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a higher aim, to qualify the human being for the free and 
full use of all the faculties implanted by the Creator, and 
to direct all these faculties towards the perfection of the 
whole being of man, that he may be enabled to act in. 
his peculiar station as an instrument of that All-wise and 
Almighty Power that has called him into life" (To 
Greaves, p. i6o). 

§ 86. Believing in this high aim of education, Pcstalozzi 
required a proper early training for all alike. “ Every 
human being,”said he, “has a claim to a judicious develop¬ 
ment of his faculties by those to whom the care of his' 
infancy is confided” (//>. p. 163). 

§ 87. Pestalozzi therefore most earnestly addressed him¬ 
self to mothers, to convince them of the power placed in 
their hands, and to teach them how to use it. “The 
mother is qualified, and qualified by the Creator Himself, 
to become the principal agent in the development of her 
child; . . . and what is demanded of her is—a thinking 
love, . . , God has given to thy child all the faculties . 

of our nature, but the grand point remains undecidc<i—how 
shall this heart, this head, these hands, be employed ? to 
whose service shall they be dedicated? A question the 
answer to which involves a futurity of happiness or misery to 
a life so dear to thee. ... It is recorded that God 
opened the heavens to the patriarch of old, and showed him 
a ladder leading thither. This ladder is let down to every 
descendant of Adam; it is offered to thy child. But he. 
must be taught to climb it. And let him not attempt it by 
the cold calculations of the head, or the mere iiu])ulse of 
the heart; but let all these powers combine, and the noble 
enterprise will be crowned with success. These powers are,, 
already bestowed on him, but to thee it is given to assist in 
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calling tltem forth” (‘'I’o Gre:ives, p. 21). “Maternal love 
is the first agent in education. , . . Through it the 

child is led to love and trust bis Creator and his Redeemer.” 

§ 88. I'rom the theory of development which lay at the 
root of Pcslalozzi's views of education, it followed that the 
imparting of knoAvlcdge and the training for special pursuits 
held only a subordinate position in his scheme. “ Educa¬ 
tion, instead of merely considering what is to be im|jarted 
to children, ought to consider first what they may be said 
already to possess, if not as a developed, at least as an 
involved faculty capable of development. Or if, instead of 
speaking thus in the abstract, we will but recollect that it is 
to the great Author of life that man owes the possession, 
and is responsible for the use, of his innate faculties, 
education should not simply decide what is to be made of a 
child, but rather inquire what it was intended that he 
should become. What is his destiny as a created and 
responsible being ? What are his faculties as a rational and 
moral being ? What are the means for their perfection, and 
the end held out as the highest object of their efforts by the 
Almighty Father of all, both in creation and in the page of 
revelation ? ” 

§ 89. Education, then, must consist “ in a continual 
'hcnevolent superintendence^ with the object of calling forth all 
the faculties which Providence has implanted; and its 
province, thus enlarged, will yet be with less difficulty 
surveyed from one point of view, and will have more of a 
systematic and truly philosophical character, than an in- 
coherenji mass of ‘lessons*—arranged without unity of 
'piinciplS, and gone through witliout interest—which too 
often usurps its name.” 

; The educator’s task then is to superintend and promote 
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the child's development, morally, intellectually, and physi¬ 
cally. 

§ 90, “The essential principle of education is not 
teaching,” said Pestalozzi; “it is love” (R.'s G., 289).. 
Again he says, “The child loves and l)elicvt's before it 
thinks and acts " (/<>. 378). And in a very striking |>assag« 
(/A 329), where he compares the de\clopmcnt of the 
various jxjwers of a human being to th** development of a 
tree, he says, “These forces of the heart - faith and love— 
are in the formation of immortal man >Yhat the root is for 
the tree.” So, according to Pe-stalo/zi, a child without faith 
and love can no more grow up to be wlial he should be' 
than a tree can grow without a root. Apart from this vital 
truth there can be no such thing as Fcstalozzianism. 


** Ah yet when all is thiAight and said 
The heart still overrules the head.” 

It is our hearts and aifee lions that kid us right or wrong 
far more than our intellects. In advocating the ttaining ol 
the minds of the people, Tx)rd Derby once remarked that as 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions he had found most of the 
culprits brought before him were stupid and ignorant. It, 
certainly cannot be denied that the commonest kind of 
criminal is bad in every way. He has his body ruined* 
by debauchery, his intellect almost in abeyance, and bit 
heart and affections set on what is vile and degrading. 1^' 
you could cultivate his intellect you would certainly raise 
him out of the lowest and by far the largest of the criminu 
classes. But he might become a criminal of a type less ‘ 
disgusting in externals, but in reality far more (kmgeroul ^ 
The most atrocious miscreant of our time, if not o? all tun^' 
was a man. who contrived a machine to sink ships iq 
ocean, his only object being to gain a sum of money 

. *■ ‘T ' ^ 
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felse insurance. This man was a type of the tliUs of 
criminals, had received an intellectual training, and could 
tiot have been described by Lord Derby as ignorant or 
stupid. 

§ 91. Pestalozri then, much as he valued the develop¬ 
ment of the intellect, put first the moral and religious 
induence of education; and with him moral and religions 
were one and the same. He protested against the ordinary 
routine of elementary edmatiun, because “everywhere in it 
the flesh predominated over the spirit, everywhere tlic divine 
'element was cast into the shade, everywhere selfishness and 
the passions were taken as the motives of action, everywhere 
mechanical habits usur^ied the place of intelligent spon¬ 
taneity ” (R.’s G., 470). Education for the people must be 
diflerent to this. “ Man does not live by bread alone; 
every child needs a religious development; every child 
needs to know how to pray to G(>d in all simplicity, 
but with faith and love ” (R.’s G., 378). “ If the religious 
clement docs not run thiough the whole of education, this 
element will have little influence on the life; it reumins 
formal or isolated (/A 381). And Pestalozzi sums up the 
essentials of popular education in the woids: “The child 

* The dbciplc is not a 1 )t>v« his master, and if parents and teachers are 
,without sympathy and religious feeling the children will also be wiUiout 
^th and love. This cannot be u^ed too stiongly on those who have 
charge of the young. But there is no test by which we can asccrlain 
that a master has these' essential qualifications. As in the Christian 
ministry* the unfit can be shut out only by their own consciences. But 
'let no one think to understand education if he losessight of what Joseph 
Payne ^ called “ Pestalozzi's simple but profound discoveiy—the 
teacher must have a heart.” '*Sonl is kindled only by soul,” says 
0 M:lyle} “ to Uach religion the first thing needful and abo the last and 
'poly^ thing is finding of a man who hat religion. All else follows. ” 
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accustomed from his c *rlu st >cais to pi to think and to 
woik, IS din ul> more thin half ^duraud ' (//' 381) 

§ 92 Heie we see the main reipiuitcs 1 11 st the chdd 
must piay with faith and love Next he must tmnk 

*‘Thc child must tuink*" exclaims the sihoolmister 
“Mast he not learn?” To whuh Ihsiilo/zi would have 
replied, “Most ceitamly he must” Icunii^ was not in 
Pestalorzi’s cstmiatior as in I^ocke's, the “ last and least '* 
thing, but leaunng was >\ith hnn something veiy diffcient 
from the leaiumu impartt d b> tlu ordmaiy schoohnisler 
Pestalozzi was vuy nnputu tl) m (luainP d with the thoughts 
and ctforts oi his pudcccssois, but the one book on educa¬ 
tion which he hid studied hid fictd him ironi the “idols ” 
ot the school!ooin '^Ihis book was the Emih ot Rou->scau, 
and Irom it he came 110 Ls** than Rousst an lumsclt to despise 
the learning of the sthooimaster Bui when he had to tace 
the problem of organi/ing a course of education for the 
people, Pestalo /71 did not a>rce with Roussciu that the 
first twelve years should be spent in “Icsing tune” No, 
the child) en must le iiii« iiut ilu y must learn m sue h a way 
as to detelop all the pm. eis ot the mind And so PcsUlo//i 
was led to what he considered his greit disc iwoy, vi?, that 
all instruction must be liased on “ Ansc. hauung ” 

§ 93. The Germans, who have devoted*so much thought 
and care and effort to educ ation, threat ly honour Pestalo/zi,* 
and as his disciples aim at m ikmg all elementary instiui tion 


* In 1872, aCon^nss 111 winch mori 11 in 10, uon Oilman iltraenlary 
tcachcrb were represented, pttiUoiicd the J’nsMin Guvernment^or “the 
orgjA^tion of in ning hoots in accordance with the pvdagogir 
pnn^Icb of PcslaU)/zi, which founcrly enjoyed so much favour in 
Prubsi’i and vo visii 1} ccmtiil uled to the Kgcacritioii of the rourciy** 
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Learning by “ intuition." 

“anschaiflich." We English have troubled ourselves so 
little about Pestalozzi, or, 1 might say, about the theory of 
education, that we have not cared to get equivalent words 
for Atischauung and anschauluh. For Artschmmng “sense- 
impression ” has lately been tried; but this is in two ways 
defective; for (i) there may be “ Anschauungen” beyond 
the range of the senses, and (2) there is in an “ Anschauung 
an active as well as a passive element, and this the word 
“ impression " does not convey. The active part is brought 
out better by ‘ observation ”—the word used by Joseph 
Payne and James MacAlister; but this seems hardly wide 
enough. Other writers of English borrow words straight from 
the French, and talk about “intuition” and “intuitive,” 
words which were taken (first I believe by Kant) from the 
Latin iniuen, “ to look at K'/M attention and reflection^' 

§ 94. 1 think we shall be wise in following these writers. 
On good authority I have heard of a Gcnnan professor who 
when asked if he had read some large work recently pub¬ 
lished in the distressing type of his nation, replied that he 
had not; he was waiting for a French'translation. If the 
Germans find that the French express their thoughts more 
clearly than they can themselves, we may think ourselves 
fortunate when the French will act as interpreters. I there¬ 
fore gladly turn to M. Buisson and translate what he says 
about “ intuition.” 

“Intuition is just the most natural and most spon¬ 
taneous action of human intelligence, the action by which 
the mind seizes a reality without effort, hesitation, or 
go-betw^n. It is a ‘ direct apperception,* made as it were 
at a glaifce. If it has to do with some matter within the 
piovince of the senses, the senses perceive it at once. Here 
we have the simplest case of all, the most cominoa, the 
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Buisson and Jullien on intuition. 

most tusily noted* If tlie thing comcined is anf idea, a 
reality, that is, beyond the reach of the senses, we still say 
that we seize it by intuition when all that is necessary is that 
it present itself to the mind, and the tniiul at once grasps 
it and is satisfied with it without any need of pioof or 
investigation. We advance by intuition whenever our mind, 
acting by the senses, or by the judgment, or by the con¬ 
science, knows tilings with the same amount of evident'C and 
the same amount of speed that a dislini t view of an object 
affords the eye. So intuition is no scpiiiate facult) ; it is 
nothing stiange or new in the mind of man. It is just the 
mind ilaclf * intuitively' rec<»gnising what exists in it or 
around it*' (Zrr Conjerencfs Ped faiies aux Tmtitufmrs^ 
Delagrave, 1879, p. 331). So the “intuitive method” (to 
keep the Fiench name for it) is of very wide application. 
“ It ap|>eals to this force ^tfieris^ to this glance of the 
mind, to this .spontaneous spring of the intelligence towards 
truth.” It sets the pupil's mind to work in following his 
own intellectual instincts. If in oui tcac hing w^e can use it, 
we shall have gained, a*' M. Buls^on sa>'s, the best helper in the 
world, viz., the pupil. If he c,\n be got to take an active 
part in the insliuction all difficulty vanishes at once. Instead 
of having to drag him along, you will see him delighted io 
keep you company. 

§ 9$. According to M. Buisson there are three kinds of 
intuition —sensuous, intellectual, and moral. Similarly ML 
Jullien (Esprit dt Pesfalozzi^ 1812, vol. j, p. 152) says thaj; 
there arc “ intuitions ” of the “ internal senses ” as well as 
of the external; the “ internal senses ” are four in nuraben 
first, the sense for the true; second, the sense for thlb beautir 
ful; third, the sense for the good; fourth, the sense for the 
infinite. 
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Pestalozzi and Locke. 
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§ 96 Vlithout sctti 11^ whciliLr this anjl)si'» is compl tc 
we bhall hiVL. no ililli lit) in iJn utu g thit both ht dy inrl 
mind hive fiuiltics by ni ins of wlich wc appichcnd, Uy 
bold of, whit 1 true ind u^ht, in I it is on the use of these 
iaeuUie-» tint PesUlo//i bisus insirj<tion No Inghshmin 
n a) h ive found n ,,0 k 1 vord to indirate Afn hauun^ but one 
1 ngiishmin it leist hid the idcxol illonf^bifote Pistdo/zi 
More thin a feiitury earlier Jecke hnd nlled knowledge 
“thcHitei u peueitionof the mind ” ‘Knowing is see 
ing, s id he, ‘ ind if it be ao, it is midiwss to ptisuide 
ouiselves wc do so by anoihei inin*s eyes let him use never 
bO many woids to tell us that whnhe asseits is very 
visible ” ( Si 4 /fa p 22^) 

§ 97 Ihusin thtoiy I'cstalOiS/i was, However unconsci 
ously, a follow<r of I oeke But m prutiec they went iar 
asunder LoektS thoughts were eonstantly occupied with 
philosophical micstigations, and he sceuis to have inide 
sniall account of the intellectual power of children, and to 
ha\e supp )sed that they cannot “ see ” anythmcf at all So 
he caicd little what w is tiught them, and till they reached 
the igc of reason the tutor might gne such lessons is 
would be useful to “young gentlemen,” tne avowed object 
being to 'keep them fiom siimtenug” His followei 
Rousseau prefcired that the child's mind should not be 
filled with the trichtional lore of the schoc Irooin, and that 
the lustiuctoi, when the youth reached the ige of twelve 
should find “an unfurnished apartment to let ” I iicn came 
•Pestoloa^.!, and he saw that at whatever age the instructor 
began Jb teach the child, he would not find an unflimisht.d 
jipirtmcnt, seeing that every child leirns conlmuoualy fiom 
hour of its birth And how docs the child learn ? Not 
jb> t^peating words which express the thoughts feelings, and 
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Subjects for, and art of, teaching 

txptnenc(s t)f othci pt.o, U, hit >> own t'pcianctj 
and iethngs, and by Ih^ inon^Iits wbu li tiuse to 

him 

§ 98 PlemeuUry ec!u< ition hin on Us iutcU<ctuil side 
IS tcifhing the child lo tbnik iho piop subjects of 
thought for (hiiditn IVaiilc. /i In Id to br the thldicns 
■iunoundm^s, the rciht i ol thtu own bits, the things t'^at 
ifTcct thLin and aioust ilu it Ictlin^ T.nd ino rc^ts Pcihips 
he did not einplnsi/t n/fu s m i h HuIum ln> doiit 
since, but ilcirl) an tf or ‘ inliiilioii Ij oniy 

possible when the child IS mtciCNti d in the ihin >bsci\t.t1 

^ c>9 the ait ol U uhin^ in / s >jstun < onsi is 

in and>7ing the knowledge tint ihe e InUlte n should acquire 
about tlifc'i uiioundi ^ , in in^-iiig, it in i ic^ulii s^eiucnct, 
and bringing it to th e hilditn s eonse ioustics<> ^1 idu illy and 
in the w ty m whi( n then minds will act uj>on it In tlws 
wa) they learn slow!), but ill imy Iciin i'' then own 
They are not like the t low dr^st up in pe ceck ft ibers, tor 

* Did Pc'tf'il j/zi nnkc due. all \v incc f r the > I i Mh u^hlwliK,U 
ivery child inherits^ (i m K I tU u in * 11 w i e.\mc h> our 
Knowledge* {Aintit'tnf/i Ctufu No i, M lu , 1S/7), Mtnout men 
tioimg I cstolo//!, seems to diUr fre m luiii Creeni K lertson «ay9 
that Children being I rn into the w >il 1 iic I oin into sc le tv, nd are 
acted on by overpowtnni» s>aal inlluen es 1 ci it they !ia\e any chance 
of being their propei selves The W(rd<> md sentences that 

fall upon a child s car and aic soon upon bis I ps \[ icss not much 
his subjective experience \s ll c (oiiimoii e\) eiicn r of bis hind, which 
becomes as it w«k in oljc ti/e rult or me 1 ute to which his sliUl 
conform Ifc do^s, lu must, ateept whit he is told, and in 

general he IS r nl> too ghd to hnd his own exj runec 111 accordance 
with it We use our incident i 1 , by whi h I mein om natural 

subjective experience, mainly to decipher and 'eiily the readymade 
^heme of kiiowlc li,e that is given us tu Hoc wtili the wc rds of our 
. tongue ** (pp 117 11 b) 
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“ Mastery.” 

they havt not appropriated any dead knowledge (“ angehmU 
todte Begriffe^' as Dicsterweg has it), and it cannot be said 
of them, “ They know about much, but kn<no nothing (Sit 
kennen viel und tvissen nichts)P I'heir knowledge is actual 
knowledge, for they are taught not what to think but ic 
thinkf and to exercise their powers of observation and draw 
conclusions from their own experience. The teacher 
simply furnishes materials and occasions for this exercise 
in observing, and as it goes on gives his benevolent super¬ 
intendence. 

§ loo. 'I'hcy learn slowly for another reason. Accord¬ 
ing to Pestalozzi the first conceptions must be dwelt upon 
till they are distinct and firmly fixed. Buss tells us that 
when he first joined Pcstaiozzi at Burgdorf the delay over 
the prime elements seemed to him a waste of time, but 
that afterwards he was convinced of its being the right plan, 
and felt that the failure of his own education was due to its 
incoherent and desultory character. “Not only,” says 
Pestalozzi, “ have the first elements of knowledge in every 
subject the most important bearing on its complete outline, 
but the child's confidence and interest are gained by perfect 
attainment even in the lowest stage of instruction.” * 


* One of the most interesting and most difficult problems in teaching 
is (his:—How long should the beginner be kept to the rudiments ? 
With young children, to whom ideas come fast, the main thing is no 
doubt to take care that these ideas become distinct and are made **the 
intellectual properly** of the learners. But after a year or two 
Huldrcnwill l>«* impatient to “get on,** and if they seem “marking 
time** be bored and discouraged. Then again in some subjects 
the elementary parts seem clear only to those who have a conception oi 
the whole. As Diderot says in a passage I have seen quoted from Lt 
•^Nrpeu de Kameau^ “ 11 faut £tre profond dans fart ou dans la science 
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The body's part in education. 
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§ roi We have seen that Pt would have 

children karn to pray, to think, and to tvork In schools 
for the %otdi ant “upp r clobseb*' the putnls or friends ot 
a bo> somtUmes sa>, Ihere is no i ti * fii him to work, 
he will be very well off' From th kind of d inoiilvation 
Pcstilorzi's pupils were tree They would hivt to woik, 
aijQ Pcstalozzi wished them ti leain to woik soon as posr 
siblt In thiS way he sou^^ht to increase then sell respect, 
and to unite their school lite with then lift bejond it * 

§ 102 Pe*‘talo/zi was trtmindoudv ii c une-si, and he 
wished the child)ell aLo like iiistiuetion cii )ush lie 
was tot illy‘opposed to the notion \ hieh h td found favoui 
with mny ^eit authontie* as I ockc and bastdow, 
that instruction should always be ^i\en in the t,ui&e of 
amusiment “I am convinced,” says he, “that such a 

pour en bi< n possed r Its clement * C’tst le n ih u tt la fin quj 
tcKi«’Usstnt Ics tenil its da tonimtnctm nt The a ilest “toach ” 
in Cambndet ustd to **iush his mtr through tlicii ‘subjects and 
then go bick ogam foi tliorciigh Ic irniri}, lo be un, the * ^uentihc 
method suit 1 k for } )ung mrn hfk is grt illy froi 1 11 c heuristic*' or 
“method f investJ^ilKD, which is best f r ehiiJrin (See Joseph 
Payne s I crtjre o x IfsUh ra ) but c\fn with r) Idicn we should lieor 
in mind hicineyer's caution, * Ihc k ughr css it elf niy bccrnie super* 
hcial 1} cxiggiration , foi it miy keep too ling to a part and in thu 
way ful to complete and give my notion of the whole*’ (Qaote4 
by O hitcher, Wuhti^ U lad 213) 

* Nearly 20 yc r aj,o (1^71) appealed a papei rn “Ilementary 
M Lliuno] 1 di cation 111 which **John laikiii, M D , advocated making 
all our tie neiilaiy schools in lu trial, net only f r practical purpose}^ 
but still more fer the ake of physic il eibicili 11 Hie paper attracted 
no notice at the time I ut m w we 11c I chiniuni, to sc c tnal the liody fg 
concerned m c Ideation os well as the min I, md that the mmd learog 
through It * without book ** The api lieation of this truth will tiriqi ||i 
about many i^hanges 
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Learning must not be play. 



tiotzon will for ever preclude solidity of kno^kd^c, and, for 
want of suliu lent exertions on the part of the pupils, will 
lead to that vtiy result whuh I wish to avoid by my 
principle of a constant employment of the thinking powers 
A child must ver} early in life be tiught the lesson that 
exertion is indispensable for the atlainuicnt of knowledge”* 
(ToGjXXjv, p 117) But he should be Uught at the same 
time that cxeition is not an evil, and he should be eneonragod, 
not frightened, into it Healthy extUion, ^hclhrr of body 
or mind, IS alwi>s attended with a feeling ol satisfaction 
amoimting to pleasuie, and \sheie this pleasure is absent the 
instructor has failed m produring propei exertion As 
Pestaloz/i says, “Whtntvei childien aie inittentive and 
appaiently take no niUie^t in a lesson, the teachei should 
always first look to himself for the rt ason ”t )• 

* Ilerliirt, when he visited Pc'.Klo/zi it Biirgdotf, ol served that 
though l*e*'tiloz/i kindness^as x\\ uent to'll], he Uuk no pains m hi'* 
teaching to mix the i/utu with the utilr He never lalke 1 to the children, 
or joked, ur gave them an aneioote Ihis however, did not surpnse 
Ikihort, whose own experience had taught him that when thesub]cci 
re<pnus earnest attmtion the children do not like it the hitter for the 
teacher’s Ihe feeling of iltii \p|.i(hcnsi »n, says he, “I 

held to he the only genuine condn unt of mstiuction (IleilnrtS J^d 
Sekrt/fftt, c 6 b> O A\iUmann, j 89) 

f t look to himself, but theie may be othei causes of faduie as 
well lhegi<at thing is mvertoput upionttntedh, or even discon 
tcntedly, with foilmr In leaching disses ot lads fioni ten to sixteen 
yeus old, when 1 have found the Ussons in any subject weie not going 
well, I have sometimes taken the class into niy i onfideiice, told them 
that they no doubt felt as I did that this Us en wras a dull one, and 
* tsked them each to put on paper wliat he considered to be the icavons, 
and al'^ to make onj suggestions that occurred to him to this w ly I 
have got some v^ry go xl hints, and I have always been heljied m mj 
^ort to undusUnd hi w the work seemed to the pupils 1 v<]> teacher 
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Singing and drawing. 

§ 103 But thoui^h he took so serious a view of instruc¬ 
tion, he ina<ie inslnutioii include and ind^ td give a promi 
ncnt place to tlic aits ot singing and di iwing In the 
^c^lalo/7l in schools singii g loiird iinint nsc tavour with both 
the ma'^tcfb and the pujuls, and the colliction of songs by 
Nagcli, a master U Yverdim, became tamons Diiwmgtoo 
was piactistd by all As PisUlo7/i wiiUs to Grel^cs (xxiv, 
117), “A person ^^h() is m the habit of drawng, especially 
from nature, will easily perceive nnnv rijcuiubtaiucs which 
are commonly o\eilooked, and will toim a much mou* correct 
impussion even (»f suth (objects as he dots iiot stop to 
examine mmulely th in one who has never been taught to 
look upon whit lu sees with an intention of repiodiu mg a 
hkcnesb of it Ihc altenaon to the exut shipc of the 
whole and the pioportion ot the puts, which is icquisite tor 
the takinc, of an adeiiuate ski U h, is convtitcd into a habit, 
and bc(nines productive liolh of iiistiuclion and amuse 
ment ” 

^ 104 I hive now tndc'ivonii d to point out the luain 
features of Pestaloz/nnism 'Ihc fidlowing is the summing 
up of these feituies given by Moif m his Contribution to 
PestaIo/zi*s Ilio^nphy - 

I. Instruction must be b'^sed on the learner's own 
cxpenence (Das Pundaincnt dcs Unteuichts isi 
die Anschauung ) 


should maki this tfiurl As Ptst-iloz?! snys, “Coildwe ronctivc the 
mdiMnl'ibli tidmm which nust oi)iir'>s the )OUTig mmd while thef 
weary hours arc lowly passing aw ly one dlM another in occupations 
which it can neither relish nor undersl mil wc should no 

longci be surprised at iht rcniissncs^ of the !»ehoo]l)oy creeping like 
snail unwillingly to school * (To <1 , xxx, 150) 
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Morfs summing-up. 

2. What the le'irner experiences and observes must be 

connected with langua^te 

3, The time for learning is not the tune for judging, not 

the time foi cntiasm 

•4 In ever> dtpai tment inslrut non mu>t begin with the 
sunpie&t elements, ind staiting fiom these mu'-l 
be earned on step by step according to the develop 
ment of the child, that is, it must be brought into 
p<iychologi(al sequence 

5. At each point the inbtructor shall not go forward till 

that part of the subject has become the proper 
intellectual possession of the It arncr 

6. Inblruf tion must follow the path ul development, not 

tlie path of lecturing, teaching, or tcDing 

7. To the educator the individuality of the child must be 

sacred 

8. Not the acquisition of knowledge or skill is the mun 

object of elementaiy instruction, but the ch velojnuent 
and strengthening of the powers of the mind 
9 With knowledge ( llissen) must < ome power {KonmH\ 
with information (^Kenntmss) skill (JFt-rttqUii) 

10. Tnlcrcourse between edueitor and pupil, and school 
disc iplme especially, must be based on and c onliolted 
by love 

ix« InsUuclion shall be subordinated to the aim of €duca 
tton 

13 The ground of moral religious bringing up lies m the 
relation of mother and child • 

* With Morfs summing upUisiiUcrcstmgtouimpareJoaCph Piyncs, 
pven ftl She end of his lecture on Pestalt, «i 
I, Tht pnnctples of education arc not to be devised ai exOa, tlu^ 
He to be sought for in human nature 


a B 
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Joseph Payne’s summing-up. 

§ 105. Having now been in which dhcction Pcstaluzzi 
would stait the school-coach, let us exainuie (with reference 

n. This natmc i> Jii organic natuie—a pic vis of bodily, imellcctnal 
and monii capabilities, ready foi dcvLlopineut, \iulsirui,>luigtodevelop 
tbemselve'v 

UI The education conducted by the formal (ducat«.ir lia$ both a 
negative and^a |Osi(tve side. The negative function of the educator 
ron^Us in removing inipoduncnls, so as to a^toul free scope for the 
learner's sell-development. Elis positive function is to stimulate the 
learner to the exercise of his powers, to furnish matciials and occasion 
for the exercise, and to superintend and m^int un the action of the 
machinery. 

IV. Self-development begins with the impresJons received by the 
mind from external ob|ects. These Impressions (called sensattons), 
when the mmd bccomts conscious of thtiii, giovp thcnisches into per¬ 
ceptions. rhtrse are legistercd in the mind as conceptions or ideas, and 
constitute that elementary knowledge which is the basis of ail know* 
ledge. 

V. Spontaneity and self-aciivity are the nece^sory conditions under 
which the mind educates itself aii<l cams power and independence. 

VI. rracUcal aptness or facult), pends more on habits gained liy 
the assiduous oft-repeatc‘d exercise ol the learner's active powets than on 
knotsledge alone. Knowing and doing {IVtMen und Konnen) must, 
however, proceed together. The chief aim of nil education (including 
instiucUon) is the development of the learnei's poiscrs. 

VII. All education (including instruction) must be grounded on the 
learner's own observation ^Anschauun^ at first hand^on his own 
personal experience. This is the true Ixisis of all his knowledge. First 
the reality, then the symbfd; 6r>t the tiling, then the word, not vici 
versd. 

VIII. That which the learner btis gamed by his own observation 

{Anschauun^ and which, as a part of his per<;onal expeiience, is incor* 
porated with his mind, he knows and can describe or explain m his own 
w>rd$. Ilis competency to do this is the measure of the accura^ of 
his observation, and consequently of bis knowleilge. s, 

IX. Personal experioiice necessitates the advancement of the learner’s 
mind from the near and actual, with which he is in conlrct, and which 
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• The “two nations.” Mother’s lessons. 

to England only) tlie direction in which it is travelling at 
present. 

§ to6. For educational purposes we may, with Lord 
Bearonsfield, regard the JOnglish as composed of two nations, 
the rich and tiie poor. Let us consider these separately. 

In the case of the rich we find that the work p>art of our 
educational course—the part most wrong in theory and 
pernicious in practice—^is the schooling of young children, 
say between six and twelve years old. Before the age of 
six some few are fortunate enough to attend a good Kinder¬ 
garten ; but the opportunity of doing this is at present rare, 
and for most children of well-to-do parents there is, up to 
six years old, little of no organised instruction. Pestaloxzi 
would have every mother made capable of giving such 
instruction. Froebel would have every child sent to a 
skilled “Kindergartnerin.” It seems to me beyond question 
that children gain immensely from joining a properly-managed 
Kindergarten; but where this is impo.ssible, perhaps the 
mother may leave the child to the series of impressions 
which come to its senses without any regular order. Ac¬ 
cording to the first Lord Lytton, the mother's interference 
might remind us of the man who thought his bees would 
make honey faster if, instead of going in search of flowers, 
th^ were shut up and had flowers brought to them. The way 


lie can deal with himself, to the more remote; therefore from (he 
concrete to the abstract, from particulars to generals, from the known 
to the unknown. This is the method of elementary e<lucation; the 
opposite proceeding—the usual proceeding of our traditional teaching— 
leads t];^e mind from the abstract to the concrete, from generals to 
particu^rs, from the unknown to the known. This latter is the 
Scientific method—a method suited only to the advanced leiimer, who 
it assumes is already trained by the Elcntentary method. 

2 B 2 
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Mistakes in teaching children 

m which young children turn from obj* n to object, like the 
bees from (lower to flower, seems to show th it at this stage 
their intellectual training goes on nhethvr we help it or not 
There is no doubt an education forchildici hoivc\tr youngs 
and the mother is the ttarhci, but the lessons have more to 
do with the heart thin the head 

§ 107 But the time for regi lar teirhing comes at last^ 
and what is to be done then? Let us consider biieflt what 
ts done 

Hitherto, the only defence ever mide of our si hool < ourse 
leading up to residence at a University, has been that «t 
aims not at giving knoiilcdgt but at tnining the mind 
Youths then aie suppo'^ed to be engigcd, not in giinmg 
knowledge, but in tinning their faculties for adult life But 
when we come to piovidc for the “ education ” of childicHf 
we never think of tr lining their faculties for youth, but 
endeavour solely to inculcate what will then come in useful 
We see cleaily enough that it would be absurd to ciam the 
mmd of a jouth with laws of science or art 01 commerce 
which he could not understand, on the ground that the 
getting up of these things ini^ht save him tioubU in ifler 
life But we do not hesitate to saenhee childhood to the 
learning by heut of granimir rules, I atm declensioAs, 
histoncal dates, and the like, with no thought whatever of 
the child’s faculties, but simply with a view of giving him 
knowledge (so called) that w ill come in useful five or six 
years afterwards We do not treat youths tlius, probably 
because we have more sympathy with them, or at least 
understand them better 1 he intellectual life to which thOi 
senses and the imagination are subordinated in the maa 
has already begun in the youth In an infenoi degree he; 
can do what the man can do, and understand what the man 
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can understand. He has already some notion of reasoning, 
and abstraction, and generalisation. But with the child it 
is very different. His active faculties may be said almost 
to differ in kind from a man’s. He has a feeling for the 
sensuous world which he will lose as he grows up. His 
strong imagination, under no control of the reason, is con¬ 
stantly at work building castles in the air, and investing the 
doll or the puppet-show with all the properties of the things 
they represent. His feelings and affections, easily excited, 
find on object to love or dislike in every person and thing 
he meets with. On the other hand, he has only vague 
notions of the a!)stract, and has no interest except in actual 
known persons,'animals, and things. 

§ 108. There is, then, between the child of eight or nine 
and the youth of lourteen or fifteen a greater difference than 
between the youth and the man of twenty; and this de¬ 
mands a correct tending difference in their studies. And 
yet, as matters are carried on now, the child is too often 
kept to the drudgery of learning by rote mere collections 
of bard words, perhaps, too, in a foieign language: and 
absorbed in the present, he is not much comforted by the 
teacher’s assurance that “ some day ” these things will come 
in useful. 

§ 109. How to educate the child is doubtless the most 
difficult problem of all, and it is generally allotted to those 
' who are the least likely to find a satisfactory solution. 

The earliest educator of tire cliildren of many rich parents 
is the nursemaid—]>erson not usually distinguished by 
•either intellectual or moral excellence.* At an early agt 

* M&t parents do not seem to think with Jean Paul, “If we 
regard all life as an educational institution, a circuinnavigaU>r of the 
• w^d is less influenced by all the nations lie has seen than by hit 
nnnei’* quoted in Motley's 
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“Preparatory” Schools. 

thi« cducUoi IS superseded by the L'l psrilo ) School 
laken a& i b:)dv the ladKs who ojien ‘ tst blishments for 
youne; gtntlemLn Nsnnot he said to h Id *nhrgid\iews 
01, indeed, views wli ( ever, on the sulijet t ol education 
Ther intention is not so much to eultiviU lie eluldrtii's 
ficulties as to in il e i hveiil lod, ai d to hf u" no c ompUinls 
th\t pupils wl o Inve h fl them hive been found dehe lent 
m the expi r led knowle bv the ui hIi i ot tlu next s ht ol 
If inyout. would tnvt tuilelhesti of I \i I n whuh is 
consider! d id ipUd to the eiptot^ oftliidrtn at this 
let him look into a stindirdw^m iib u \o u* ( u 4, 
mil'** Questions '), fioin which ih )oun of liodi xes 
aiquire x gu it qinmitv ami vuict) ot h u u tne whole 
tf iruicnt ind modern 11 toiy ind Ino^iqln to (thci with 
th( heathen inythol j >,thL ji'inctuy s) Uii, lua the ninics 
ot all the Ionstellations, ly ng vei) tonq i< tl> m about 300 
pa^es * 

Jnfortun iteU, morovti, liom tin .,entdity of these 
ladies then seholirs' hodus nre oftdi trcitcd in piepiiitory 
schools no less mjuiiously tinn then minds II nil) be 
nitiiial in a chila to use his lungs and deh^ht m noisc, hut 

* l will quot the first p2n}.riih of this woik which is still 
consi Icri (1 m^nt \1 p ibulum suite I to tliL di^c lion^ of young 1 idles uid 
chil Iren — 

* Name oj t\ most Ancunt htu i wc ( hilki, Dnl>loiin, 

Ass>rn, Chini m A 11, 'iiid in Afnri Niniir ], the grandson 

of Ham, IS ed o have f« unkd tie hr t of Ihc i a. C a>2l, os 

well Ihfc fun JUS cities < f h'»nvl n ind Nin veh , his kni„ 1 in being 
within the fcrtilt plains of Challci, f h J nitis, and \ssyiia, was of 
small extent cimparal with the vast emj ks that ifterwii^s arose 
from It, but included sevciU large cities In the distnoS called 
Babylonia weic the cities ot Bd yloni Bic n Idiearra, ind V< ligsia,” 

, Ac. 
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. this cai\ hardly be considered genteel^ so the tendency is, 
as far as possible, suppressed. It is found, too, that if 
children are allowed to run about they get dirty and spoil 
their clothes, and do not look like “ young gentlemen,” so 
they are made to take exercise in a much more genteel 
fashion, walking slowly two-and-two, with gloves on.* 

§ I lo. At nine or ten years old, boys are commonly put 
to a school taught by masters. Here they lose sight of 
their gloves, and learn the use of their limbs; but their 
minds are not so fortunate as their bodies. The studies 
of the school have been arranged without any thought of 
their peculiar needs. The youngest class is generally the 
largest, often much the largest, and it is handed over to 
the least competent and worst paid master on the staff of 
teachers. The reason is, that little boys are found to learn 
the tasks imposed upon them very slowly. A youth or a 
man who came fresh to the Latin grammar would learn in 
a morning as much as the master, with great labour, can 
get into children in a week. It is thought, therefore, that 
the best teaching should-be applied where it will have the 
most obvious results. If anyone were to say to the manager 

* I shall always feel gratitude and affection for the two old Indies 
(sisters) to whom I was entrusted over half a century ago. More 
truly Christian women I never met vnth. But of the science and art 
of education they were totally ignorant; and moreover the premises 
th^ occupied were unfit for a school. As all the boys were under ten 
years old, it will seem strange, hut is alas! loo true, that there were 
vices among them which arc supposed to be unknown to children and 
u'htch if discovered would have made the old ladies close their school. 
The v^nt of subjects in which the children can take a healthy 
interes 4 will in a great measure account for the spread of evil in such 
schools. On this point some mistresses and most parents are 
dangerno&ly ^noxant. 
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of a school, “ 1 he master who takes the lowest form teaches 
badly, and the children learn nothing , he would perhaps 
say, “Veiy likely, but if I paid a much lucjher salary, and 
got a bettei man, thej would kirn but little" I he only 
thing the school m inager thinks ot is, Ilow much do the 
httie boys Icam of what is taught m the higher fonns? 
Hot their faculties are being developed, or whether the> 
have my faculties excipt for reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and for getting grammar rules, ke by In in, he is not so 
“ unpracntal as to enquire 

§111 With reference to tlie cihicalion of the f rst of our 
“two nations,” it seems then pretty cloai thit Pestalozzi 
would icquire that the school coach should be turned and 
staited in a tolall) diflercnt direction 

§ 112 What about the educuion of the other “nation,” 
a nition of which the verb “ to lule ' has for nuny < entunes 
been used m the passive voice, but can be used m that 
voi^-e no longer? A century ago, with the paitial exception 
of Scotland and Massachusetts, there was no such thing as 
school education for the people to be found ^nywhele in 
Europe or Ainenca But Irom 1789 onwards power has 
been passing more and more from Ihc few to the many, 
xnd as a natural consequenc e folk schools (for which we 
have not yet found a name) have become of vast importance 
everywhere Ihe Germans, as we hive seen, have been 
the disciples of Pestalo/rif and their elementary education 
in e/tr>thmg bears tiaces of his ideas The Lnghsh have 
organised i great s)stem of elementary education in total 
Ignorance of Pestaloz/i As usual, we seem to have sup 
posed that the right system would come to us “ in sleep.” 
But has U come ? The childien of the poor are now com 
pclkd by the law to attend an elementary school. Wh^ 
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sort of an education has the hw there provided for them ? 
The Lducition Dcpirtmtnt professes to measure ciciything 
by results Let us do the aaine Suppose that on his 
leaving school we wished to forecast a lad's future What 
should wt try to hnd out about him ? No doubt we should 
ask what he knew, but this would not be by any means 
the mam thing His skill would interest us, and still more 
would his state of heilth But what we should ask first 
and foremost is this. Whom docs he love? Whom does 
he admire and imitate ? Whit does he care about? What 
interests him? It is only when the answers to these ques 
tions are satisfactory, that we can think hopefully of his 
future, and it is only in so far as the school course has 
tended to make the answers satisfactory, that it deserves 
our approval Scnools such as Pestalozzi designed would 
have thus deserved our approval, but we cannot say this 
of the schools into which the children of the English poor 
are now driven In these schools the heart and the aAec- 
tions are not thought of, the powers of neither mind nor 
body are developed by exercise, and the children do not 
acqmre any inleitsts that will raise or beneht them, 

§ X13 An advocate of our system would not deny this, 
but would probably say, “ 1 he question for us to consider 
IS, not what is the best that m the most favourable circum¬ 
stances might be attempted, but what is the best that in 
very restricted and by no means favourable ciicumstanccs, 
we are bkely to get The teachers in our schools are not 
self-devoting Pestalo/ri*!, but only ordinary men and women, 
knd still worse, ordinary boys and girls * It would be of 

* Having watched the *‘U'icIung** of pupil teachers I find Hut 
tome of them (I mvy say many) never address more than one child at 
V tfinCf and never attempt to gam the attention of more aban % 
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no use Ulking to our teachcrb our pupil teachers) 

about developing the affcuions and the mental or bodily 
powers of the children. All such talk could end in nothing 
but silly < ant As for character, we expect the school to 
cultivate in the children habits of Older, neatness, industry. 
Beyond this we cannot go.” 

And yet, though this seems reasonable, we feel that it is 
not quite satistactory. If so much depends in all of us on 
“ admiration, hope, and love, ’ we can hatdly consider a 
system of education that enUiely iguoros ihoin to be well 


child. So, by a very simple cAkiilafun, wc ctngct at the mavimum 
time each child is “ under instiurtioiL*' If th^ pupil teacher has ljut 
three-quaitcrs of the pupils fur whom the Dcpaitnicnt supposes him 
'^sufiicient,” each child cannot be under inNtimtioii than two 

minutes in the hour. The rest of the time the .children must sit 
quiet, 01 be cufled if they do not. What is calUd “simalUneous” 
teaching in, viy, reading, consists m the [uipd teacher reading from the 
book, and as he pronoum c^ tach word, the rluldrcn shout it after him ; 
but no one cm cpt the pupil teacher knuws the ph re in the book. 

But i>erhaps the dangers horn cinplt.ying bo)'i and giils to teach and 
govern chihircn are greater moriUy than intellectually. Whether he 
report on it or not, the Inspector has U‘Sb indueuce on the moral 
training than the yo1mge^t pupibtearhcr. Cbanning has well said: 
“A child compelled foi su hours ench day to sec the countenance and 
hear the voice of an unfeeling, petulant, passionate, unju&t teacher is 
placed in a bchool of vice.” Those who have never taught day after 
uay, week after week, month after monlli, little know what demands 
schoobwork makes on the temper and the sense of justice. The 
harshest tyiants arc usually those who are laised but a little way 
aliove those whom they have to control, and i^hcn I think of the 
pupil tc.iclLer with his forty pupils to keep in order, X lieaiiily pity bojh 
him and them. Is there not too much reason to fear lest in many 
cases the school should prove for both what Channings has well 
lescrilied as school of vice”? (R. H. Q. in Sferfa/ffr, 1 st March, 
^*>890) 
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adapted t<j the needs of human na'are. If Pestalozzi was 
right, we inu^st be wrong. \Vc have never supposed the 
object of the school to be the development of the faculties 
of heart, of head, and of hand, but we have thought of 
nothing but learning—learning first of all to read, write, 
and cipher, and then in “good” schools, one or more 
“ extra subjects ” may be taken up, and a grant obtained 
for them. The sole object, both of managers and teachers, 
is to prepare for the Inspector, who comes once a year, and 
from an examination of five Inmrs or so, pronounces on 
what the children have learnt. 

§ 114. I'he engineer most concerned in the construction 
of this machine, the Right lion. Robert Lowe, announced 
that there could he “no such thing as a science of educa¬ 
tion;” and as when we have no opinion (»f our own we always 
adopt the opinion of some positive person, we took his word 
for it. But what if the confident Mr. Lowe was mistaken? 
What if there is such a science, and the aim of it is that 
children should grow up not so much to knmv something as 
to be sometliing ? In this case we shall be obliged sooner 
or later to give up Mr. J^we and to come round to 
Pestalozzi.* Science is correct inferences drawn from the 
facts of the universe; and where such science exists, confident 
assertions that it does not and cannot exist are dangerous 
for theconfident persons and for those who follow them. Even 


* Siace the above was written, another “ New Code ” has appeared 
(March, 1890), in which the system of nKasuring “passes,* a 
^stem maintained (in spite of the remonstrances of all interested in 
educaCionX for nearly 30 years, is at length abandoned. We are 
certainly travelling, however slowly, away from Mr. Lowe. Far as we 
are still from Pestalozzi there seems reason to hope that the distance is 
diminishing. 
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if “ there is no such tiling as a st'ience of education,*' such 
a thing as educaiion there is ; and this is just what Mr. Lowe, 
and we may sav the English, pmcticaliy deny. They make 
arrangements for instruction and mete out “the grant’* 
according to the results obtained, but they totally fail to 
conceive of the existence of education^ education which has 
instruction among its vaiious agents, 

§ 115. In one respect the analogy bctiveen the educator 
and child and the gardener and plant, an analogy in which 
Pestalozzi no less than Erocbel dclight*‘d, entirely breaks 
down. The gardener has to study the conditions necessary 
for the health and development of the plant, but tlicse 
conditions lie outside his own life and arc independent of it. 
With the educator it is diilcrenl. Like th(* gardener he can 
create nothing in the child, but unlike the gardener he cai)* 
further the development only of that which exists in himself. 
He drines out in the young the intelligence and the sense of 
what is just, theloveof what isbeautifui, the admiration of what 
is noble, but this he can do only by his own intelligence and 
his own enthusiasm for what is just and beautiful and noble. 
Even industry is in many cases caught from the teacher. In a 
volume of essays (originaliypublisheJ inihehonou), in which 
some men, distinguished as scholars or in literature in the 
United States, have given an account of their early years, we 
And that almost in every case they date their intellectual indu^^ 
tiy and growth from the time when they came under the iar 
fluence of some insi)iring teacher. Thus even for instruction' 
and still more for education, the great force is t/ic tcacA^r^ 
This is a tiuth which all our “parties” overlook. TKqr 
wage their controversies and have their triumphs ai/d de&ntf * 
about uncssentials, and leave the essentials to “ crotchety 
educationists.” Tn such questions a.s whether the Church 
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Cat^ctubm^ shall or shall not be whether natural 

ticfence sliiU or sh ill not fi^ire in the tune table (without 
scientific teachers it can figure nowhere else), whfther the 
parents oi the Government shall pay for car h child twoptnr r 
< 3 T threepence a. week, whether the ratcpayeis shall oi shall 
not be “repicsented' among tlie Managers m “voluntary ” 
schools, m all questions of this kmrt education is not con 
cemed, and yet these are the only questions that we think 
about In the end it will perhaps dawn ujion us that in 
every school what is imjioirant for education is not the time 
table but the teacher, and that so far as pupil tc uhers are 
employed education IS impossible Elsewheii (ifi/ra\> 476) 
I have told of innninthe prime of life (he seemed between 
40 and 50 ycais old) whose time was entirel) taken up in 
teaching a higc ilass of rhildren, boys and eiiK, of six or 
seven years He most < ertainly could ami did educate them 
both in heait and mind lie made their lessons a dt hghtfnl 
occupation to them, and he exercised ovei them the uifluenee 
of a good inu vise father Here was the right s>stem seen 
at Its best I do not say that all or even most adult teachers 
would have exereiscd so good an influence as this gentleman, 
but so tar as they come up to what they ought to be and 
might be they do exercase such an influence And this of 
course can be said ol no teacher. 

§ 116. As legards schools then, schools for the rich and 
schools for the pool, the great educating foice is the per 
aonality of the teacher Before we can have Vestalo//ian 
I^OOls we must have Pestaloz/ian teacheis Teachers 
jOlust catch something of Festaloz^i’s spint and enter into 
conception of their task Pei haps some of them will 
inchned to say “Fine words, no doubt, and m a sense 
true, that education should be the unfolding of the 
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faculties according to the Divine idea; but between this 
high poetical theory and the dull prose of actual school* 
teaching, there is a great gulf fixed, and we cannot attend 
to both at the same time.” I know full well the difference 
there is between theories and plans of education as they 
seem to tfs when we are at leisure and can think of them 
without reference to particular pupils, and when all our 
energy is taxed to get through our day’s leaching, and our 
animal spirits jaded by having to keep order and exact 
attention among veritable schoolboys who do not answer 
in all respects to “ the young ” of the theorists. But whilst 
admitting most heartily the difference here, as elsewhere, 
between the actual and the ideal, 1 think that the dull 
prose of school-teaciiing would be less dull and less prosaic 
if our aim was higher, and if we did not contentedly assume 
that our present performances are as good as the nature of 
the case will admit of. Many teachers (perhaps I may say 
most) are discontented with the greater number of their pupils, 
but it is not so usual for teachers to be discontented with 
themselves. And yet even those who are most averse from 
theoretical views, which they call unpractical, would admit, 
as practical men, that their methods arc probably suscep¬ 
tible of improvement, and that even il their methods are 
right, they themselves are by no means perfect teachers., 
Only let the desire of improvement once exist, and the, 
teacher will find a new interest in his work. In part, the 

V 

treadmill-like monotony so wearing to the spirits will be 
done away, and he will at times have the encouragement of 
conscious progress. To a man tlius minded, theorists 
be of great assistance. His practical knowledge^ may, itK 
deed, often show him the absurdity of some pompously 
Bjjl^iated principle, and even where the principles seem' 
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sound, he may smile at the applications. But the theorists 
will show him many aspects of his profession, and will lead 
him to make many observations in it, which would other¬ 
wise have escaped him. They will save him from a danger 
caused by the difficulty of getting anything done in the 
school-room, the danger of thinking more of means than 
ends. They will teach him to examine what his aim really 
is, and then whether he is using the most suitable methods 
to accomplish it. 

Such a theorist is Pestalozzi, He points to a high ideal, 
and bids us measure our modes of education by it. Let us 
not forget that if we are practical men we are Christians, 
and as such the ideal set before us is the highest of all. 
“ Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 


The Peslalozzian literature in German and even in French is now 
considerable, but it is still small in English. The book 1 have made 
most use of is Hutoire de Pestalotzi pay K. de Guinips (T^ausanne, 
Bridel), with its translation by John Russell (London : Sonneu- 
schein. Appleton’s : N. Yk.). In Henry Barnard’s Pestalozzi and 
Pestahztianism are collected some good papers, among them Tilleard’s 
trans. from Raumer. We also have H. Krucsi’s Pestalozzi (Cind- 
natti: Wilson, Hinkle, & Co.). I have already mentioned Miss 
Channing’s Leonard and Gertrude. The Letters to Greaves are now 
out of print A complete account of Pestalozzi and everything 
connected with him, bibliography included, is given in M. J. 
Guillaume’s article Pestalozzi^ in Buisson’s Dietionnaire de Pida^ogie. 
(See also Pestalozzi par J. Guillaume (Hachette) just published.) 
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(1783-1852.) 


§ 1. I NOW approach the most difficult part of my subject 
1 have endeavoured to give some account of the lesson^ 
taught -US by the chief Educational Reformers. No doubt 
my selection of these has been made in a fashion somewhat 
arbitrary, and there are names wlilch do not appear and 
yet might reasonably be looked for if all the chief Educar 
tional Reformers were supposed to be included. But the 
plan of my book has restricted me to a few, and 1 am by 
no means sure that some to whom I have given a chapter are 
as worthy of it as some to whom 1 have not. I have 
in a measure been guided by fancy and even by chance. 
One man, however, I dare not leave out. All the best 
tendencies of modern thought on education seem to me jip 
culminate in what was said and done by Friedrich Fro^b^ 
and I have little doubt that he shown the right toad 
for further advance. Of what he said and did I therefoire 
feel bound to give the best account I can, but I am wdl 
aware that 1 shall fail, even more conspicuously 
other cases, to do him justice. There are some great 
who seem to have access to a world from which 
mortals are shut out. Like Moses they.go uo into 
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Difficulty in understanding F. 

Mount,*’* and the directions they give us are based upon 
what they have seen in it. But we cannot go up with 
them; so we feel that we very imperfectly understand them; 
and when there can be not the smallest doubt of their 
sincerity we at times hesitate about the nature of theii 
visions. For myself I must admit that I very imperfectly 
understand Froebel. I am convinced, as I said, that he has 
pointed out the right road for our advance in education; 
but he was perhaps right in saying: Centuries may yet 
pass before my view of the human creature as manifested in 
the child, and of the educational treatment it requires, are 
universally received.” It has already taken centuries to 
recover from the mistakes made at the Renascence. For 
the full attainment of KroebeVs standpoint perhaps a few 
additional centuries may be necessary. 

§ 2. Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel* was bom at 
Oberweissbach, a village of the 'Fluiringian Forest, on the 
21 St April, 1783. He comi)leted his seventieth year, and 
died at Marienthal, near Bad-Iaebenstein, on the 21st June, 
18s*. liike Comenius, with whom he had much in 
common, he was neglected in his youth; and the remem¬ 
brance of his own early sufferings made him in after life 
the more eager in promoting the happiness of children. 
His mother he lost in his infancy, and his father, the pastor 
of Oberweissbach and the surrounding district, attended to 
his parish but not to his family. Friedrich soon had a 
stepmother, and neglect was succeeded by stepmotherly 
attention; but a maternal uncle took pity on him, and for 


* This feort sketch of FroclKjrs life is mainly taken, with Messrs, 
Black’s permission, from the Encychptedia Jiritannua^ for which I 
wrote lU 
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some years gave him a home a few miles oiF at Stadt-Ilm. 
Here he went to the village school, but like many thoughtful 
boys he passed for a dunce. Throughout life he was 
always seeking for hidden connexions and an underlying 
unity in all things. In his own words : “ Man, particularly 
in boyhood, should become intimate with nature—not so 
much with reference to the details and the outer forms of 
her phenomena as with reference to the Spirit of God that 
lives in her and rules over her. Indeed, the boy feels this 
deeply and demands it ** (Ed. of M.^ Hailmann’s trans., p. 
162). But nothing of this unity was to be perceived in the 
piecemeal studies of the school; so FroebePs mind, busy as 
it was for itself, would not work for the masters. His half- 
brother was therefore thought more worthy of a university 
education, and Friedrich was apprenticed for two years to a 
forester (1797-1799). Left to himself in the Thuringian 
Forest, Froebel now began to “become intimate with 
nature;” and without scientific instruction he obtained a 
profound insight into the uniformity and essential unity of 
nature's laws. Years afterwards the celebrated Jahn (the 
“ Father Jahn ” of the German gymnasts) told a Berlin 
student of a queer fellow he had met, who made out all 
sorts of wonderful things from stones and cobwebs. This 
“ queer fellow was Froebel; and the habit of making out 
general truths from the observation of nature, especially of 
plants and trees, dated from his solitary rambles in the 
Forest. No training could have been belter suit^ to- 
strengthen his inborn tendency to mysticism; and when he 
left the Forest at the early age of seventeen, he seems t 6 
have been possessed by the main ideas which in^uenced 
him all his life. 'I'he conception which in him dominated 
all others was the unity of nature ; and he longed to study 
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natural rfbiences that he niij^ht find in them various applica¬ 
tions of nature's universal laws. With great difficulty he 
got leave to join his elder brother at the university of Jena ; 
and there for a year he went from lecture-room to lecture- 
room hoping to grasp that connexion of the sciences whicli 
had for him far more attraction than any particular science 
in itself. But FroebeVs allowance of money was very small, 
and his skill in the managemect of money was never great; 
so his university career ended in an imprisonment of nine 
weeks for a debt of thirty shillings. He then returned 
home with very poor prospects, but much more intent on 
what he calls the course of “ self-completion" ( 
kommnung meines selbst) than on getting on ” in a worldly 
point of view. He was soon sent to learn farming, but was 
recalled in consequence of the failing health of his father. 
In 1802 the father died, and Frocbcl, now twenty years old, 
had to shift for himself. It was some lime before he found 
his true vocation, and for the next three-and-a half years wc 
find him at work now in one part of Germany now in 
another,—sometimes land-surveying, sometimes acting as 
accountant, sometimes as private secretary. 

§ 3, But in all this his ’* outer life was far removed from 
his inner life.” “ 1 carried my own w'orld within me,” he 
tells us, “and this it was for which I cared and which I 
cherished.” In spite of his outward circumstances he 
became more and more conscious that a great task lay 
before him for the good of humanity; and this conscious¬ 
ness proved fatal to his “ settling down.” “ To thee may 
Vate soon give a settled hearth and a loving wife ” (thus he 
wrote in a friend’s album in 1805); “me let it keep 
wandering without rest, and allow only lime to learn aright 
my true relation to the world and to my own inner being. 
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Do thou give bread to men; be it my effort to give men to 
themselves ” (K, Schmidt's Gesch, d, Pad,^ 3rd ed. by 
I^nge, vol. iv, p. 277). 

§ 4. As yet the nature of the task was not clear to him, 
and it seemed determined by accident. While studying 
architecture in Frankfort-on-the-Main, he became acquainted 
with the director of a model school who had caught some 
of the entliusiasm of Pestalozzi. This fiiend saw that 
Froebel's true field was education, and he persuaded him to 
give up architecture and take a post in the model school. 
“The very first time,” he says, “that I found myself before 
thirty or forty boys, I felt tiioroughly at home. In fact, I 
perceived that I had at last found my long-missed life- 
element; and I wrote to my brother that I was as well 
pleased as the fish in the water; I was inexpressibly 
happy.” 

§ 5. In this school Froebel worked for two years with 
remarkable success; but he felt more and more his need of 
preparation, so he then retired and undertook the education 
of three lads of one family. Even in this he could not 
satisfy himself, and he obtained the parents' consent lo his 
taking the boys to Yverdun, and there forming with them a 
part of the celebrated institution of Pestalozzi. Thus from 
1807 till 1809 Froebel was drinking in Pestalozzianism at 
the fountain head, and qualifying himself to carry on the 
work which Pestalozzi had begun. For the science of 
education had to deduce from Pestalozzi’s experience 
principles which Pestalozzi himself could not deduce; 
and “ Froebel, the jnipil of Pestalozzi, and a genius like 
his master, completed the reformer's system; takmg the 
results at which Pestalozzi had arrived through the neces¬ 
sities of his position, Froebel developed the ideas involved 
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in theirf, not by further experience but by deduction from 
the nature of man, and thus he attained to the conception 
of true human development and to the requirements of true 
education ” (Schmidt’s Gesch, d. Fad.), 

§ 6. Holding that man and nature, inasmuch as they 
proceed from the same Source, must be governed by the 
same laws, Froebel longed for more knowledge of natural 
science. Even Pcstalozzi seemed to him not to “ honour 
science in her divinity.” He therefore determined to 
continue the university course which had been so rudely 
interrupted eleven years before, and in 1811 he began 
studying at Gottingen, whence he proceeded to Berlin. In 
his Autobiography he tells us : “ The lectures for which I 
had so longed really came up to the needs of my mind and 
soul, and made me feel more fervently than ever the 
certainty of the demonstrable inner connexion f)f the whole 
cosmical development of the universe. I saw also the 
possibility of man’s becoming conscious of this absolute 
unity of the universe, as well as of the diversity of things 
and appearances which is perpetually unfolding itself within 
that unity; and then when I had made clear to myself, and 
brought fully home to my consciousness the view that the 
infinitely varied phenomena in man’s life, work, thought, 
feeling, and position were all summed up in the unity of 
his personal existence I felt myself able to turn my thoughts 
once more to educational problems ” {Autod. trans, by 
Michaelis and Moore, p. 89). 

But again his studies were interrupted, this time by the 
king of^russia’s celebrated call “To my people.” Though 
not a Prussian, Froebel was heart and soul a German. He 
therefore responded to the call, enlisted in Lutzow's corps, 
and went through the campaign of 1813. His military 
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ardour, however, did not take his mind off education. 
“ Everywhere,” he writes, “ as far as the fatigues I under¬ 
went allowed, I carried in iny thoughts my future calling as 
educator ; yes, even in the few engagements in which I had 
to take part. Even in these T could gather experience for 
the task I proposed to myself,” Froebers soldiering showed 
him the value of discipline and united action, how the 
individual belongs not to himself but to the whole body, 
and how the whole body supports the individual. 

Froebel was rewarded for his patriotism by the friendship 
of two men whose names will always be associated with his, 
Langethal and Middendorff. These young men, ten years 
younger than Froebel, became attached to him in the field, 
and were ever afterwards his devoted followers, sacrificing 
all their prospects in life for the sake of carrying out his 
ideas. 

§ 7. At the peace of Fontainebleau (signed in May, 
1814) Froebel returned to Berlin, and became curator of 
the Museum of Mineralogy under Professor Weiss. In 
accepting this appointment from the Government he seemed 
to turn aside from his work as educator; but if not teaching 
he was learning. The unity of nature and human nature 
seemed more and more to reveal itself to him. Of the 
days past in the museum he afterwards wrote : “ Here was 
I at the central point of my life and strife, where inner 
working and law, where life, nature, and mathematics were 
united in the fixed crystaline form, where a world of 
symbols lay open to the inner eye.” Again he says : “The 
stones in my hand and under my eye became speaking 
forms. The world of crystals declared to me thedife and 
laws of life of man, and in still but real and sensible speech 
taught the true life of humanity.” “ Geology and crystal- 
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lography not only opened for me a higher circle of knowledge 
and insight, but also showed me a higher goal for my 
inquiry, my speculation, and my endeavour. Nature and 
man now seemed to me mutually to explain each other 
through all their numberless various stages of development. 
Man, as I saw, receives from a knowledge of natural 
objects, even because of their immense deep-seated 
diversity, a foundation for and a guidance towards a know¬ 
ledge of himself and life, and a preparation for the 
manifestation of that knowledge ” ut supra, i). 97). 

More and more the thought possessed him that the one 
thing needful for man was unity of development, perfect 
evolution in accordance with the laws of his being, such 
evolution as science discovers in the other organisms of 
nature. 

§ 8. He at first intended to become a teacher of natural 
science, but before long wider views dawned upon him. 
Langethal and Middendorff were in Berlin, engaged in 
tuition. Froebel gave them regular instruction in his 
theory, and at length, counting on their support, he 
resolved to set about realising his own idea of “ the new 
education.” This was in 1816. Three years before one 
of his brothers, a clergyman, had died of fever caught from 
the French prisoners. His widow was still living in the 
parsonage at Griesheim, a village on the 11 m. Froebel 
gave up his post in Berlin, and set out for Griesheim on 
foot, spending his very last groschen on the way for bread. 
Here he undertook the education of his orphan niece and 
nephews, and also of two more nephews sent him by 
another brother. With these he opened a school, and 
wrote to Middendorff and Langethal to come and help in 
the experiment. Middendorff came at once, Langethal a 
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year or two laler, when the school had been irfoved to 
Keilhau, another of the Tliuringian villages, which became 
the Mecca of the new fiiith. In Keilhau, Froebel, 
I^ngethal, Atiddendorff, and Barop, a relation of Midden- 
dorJTs, all married ami formed an educational comniiinity, 
Such zeal could not be fruitless, and the school gradually 
increased, though for many years its teachers, with Froebel 
at their head, were in the greatest straits for money, and at 
times even for food. Karl Froebel, who was brought up in 
the school, tells how, on one occasion, ho and the othei 
children were sent to ramble in the woods till some of the 
seed-corn provided for the coming year had been turned 
into bread for them. Besides these difficulties the com¬ 
munity suffered from the panic and reactioti after the 
murder of Kotzebue (1819), and were i)ersecuted as a nest 
of demagogues. Bui “ the New Education ” was sufticiently 
successful to attract notice from all quarters; and when he 
had been ten years at Keilhau (1826) Froebel published his 
groat w'oik, The Educaiion of Man, 

§ 9. Four years later he determine<i to start other institu¬ 
tions in connexion with the parent institution at Keilliau; 
an<l being offered by a private friend the use of a castle on 
the Wartensee, in the canton of Lucerne, he left Keilhau 
under the direction of Barop, and with Langethal made a 
settlement in Switzerland. The ground, however, was very 
Ill chosen. The Catholic clergy resisted what they con¬ 
sidered as a Protestant invasion, and the experiment 01. the 
Wartensee and at Willisau in the same canton, to which the 
institution was moved in 1833, never had a fair chance. It 
was in vain that Middendorff at FroebeFs call left hre wife 
and family at Keilhau, and laboured for four years in 
Switzerland without once seeing them. The Swiss institution 
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never flourished. But the Swiss fiovernmcnt wished to 
turn to account the presence of the groat educator; so 
young teachers were sent to Froebel for instruction, and 
finally he removed to Burgdorf (a town already famous from 
Pestalozzi’s labours there thirty years earlier) to undertake 
the establishment of a public ori)hanage, and also to 
superintend a course of teacliing for sclioolmasters. The 
elementary teachers of the canton were to spend three 
months every alternate year at Burgdorf, and there compare 
experiences, and learn of distinguished men such as Froebel 
and Bitzius. 

§ lo. In his conferences with these teachers Froebel 
found that the schools suffered from the state of the raw 
material brought into them. 'I’ill the school £^e was 
reached the children were entirely neglected. Froebers 
conception of harmonious development naturally led him 
to attach much importance to the earliest years, and his 
great work on 2 'he Educaiion of Man^ published as early as 
1826, deals chiefly with the education of children. At 
Burgdorf his thoughts were much occupied with the proper 
treatment of young children, and in scheming for them a 
graduated course of exercises modelled on the games in 
which he observed thein to be most interested. In his 
eagerness to carry out bis new plans he grew impatient of 
official restraints; and partly from this reason, partly on 
account of his wife’s ill health, he left Burgdorf without 
even actually becoming “ Waisenvater ” (father of the 
orjihans).* After a sojourn of some months in Berlin, 
where he was detained through family affairs, but used the 

• This Office was first filled by Langethal and afterwards by Fenll** 
nand Froebel. I learned this at Burgdorf from llerr Tfarrcr ITeuer, 
whose father had himself been Waisenvater. 
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opportunities thus afforded of examining the recently 
founded infant schools, Froebel returned to Keilhau, and 
soon afterwards opened the first Kindergarten^ or “ Garden 
of Children,” in the neighbouring village of Blankenburg 
(a.d. 1837). Not only the thing but the name seemed to 
Froebel a happy inspiration, and it has now become 
inseparably connected with his own. Perhaps we can 
hardly understand the pleasure he took in it unless we 
know its predecessor, Kleinkinderheschi^Jti^ngsanstalt 

§ II. Firmly convinced of the importance of the Kinder¬ 
garten for the whole human race, Froebel described his 
system in a weekly paper (his Sonniagslflait) which appeared 
from the middle of 1837 till 1840. He also lectured in 
great towns; and he gave a regular course of instruction to 
young teachers at Blankenburg. 

§ 12. But although the principles of the Kindergarten 
were gradually making their way, the first Kindergarten was 
failing for want of funds. It had to be given up; and 
Froebel, now a widower (he had lost his wife in 1839), 
carried on his course for teachers first at Keilhau, and from 
1848, for the last four years of his life, at or near Liebenstein, 
in the Thuringian Forest, and in the duchy of Meiningen. 
It is in these last years that the man Froebel will be best 
known to posterity; for in 1849 he attracted within the 
circle of his influence a woman of great intellectual power, 
the Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow, who has given us in 
her Recollections of Friedrich Froedcltha only life-like ^lortrait 
we possess. In these records of personal intercourse we 
see the truth of Deinhardt’s words ; “ The living perception 
,.of universal and ideal truth which his talk reveal/^d to us, 
his unbounded enthusiasm for the education and happiness 
of the human race, his willingness to offer up everything he 
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possessed for ihe sake of his idea, the stream of thoughts 
which flowed from his enthusiasm for the ideal as from an 
inexhaustible fountain, all these made Froebel a wonderful 
appearance in the world, by whom no unprejudiced spectator 
could fail to be attracted and elevated.” 

§ 13. These seemed likely to be Froebers most peaceful 
days. He married again ; and having now devoted himself 
to the training of women as educators, he spent his time in 
instructing his class of young female teachers. But trouble 
came upon him from a quarter whence he least exf)ected it. 
In the great year of revolutions, 1848, P'roehel had hoped to 
turn to account the general eagerness for improvement, and 
MiddendorfT had presented an address on Kindergartens to 
the German Parliament Besides this a nephew of Froebel’s 
published books which were supposed to teach socialism. 
True the uncle and nephew differed so widely that “ the 
New Froebelians” were the enemies of the “Old.” But 
the distinction was overlooked, and Friedrich and Karl 
Froebel were regarded as the united advocates of “ some 
new thing.” In the reaction which soon set in, Froebel 
found himself suspected of socialism and irreligion; and in 
1851 the Cu/fus-minisfer Raumer issued an edict forbidding 
the establishment of schools “after Friedrich and Karl 
Froebel’s principles” in Prussia. It was in vain that 
Froebel proved that his principles differed fundamentally 
from his nephew’s. It w*as in vain that a congress of 
schoolmasters, presided over by the celebrated Diesterweg, 
j)rotested against the calumnious decree. The Minister 
turned^ deaf ear, and the decree remained in force ten 
years dfter the death of Froebel till 1862). But the 
edict was a heavy blow to the old man, who looked to the 
Government of the “ Cultus-staat ” Prussia for support, and 
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was met with denunciation. Of the justice of the charge 
brought by the MiiUhter against Frod'cl the reader may 
judge from the account of his prin(:i])les given below. 

Whether from the worry of this new controversy, or from 
whatever cause, Froel)el did not long survive the decree, 
His seventieth birthday was celebrated with great rejoicings 
in May, 1S52, but he died in the following month, and 
lies buried at Schwoina, a village near his last abode, 
Marienthal. 

§ 14. Throughout these essays iny object has been to 
collect what seemed to me the most valuable lessons of 
various Reformers. In doing this I have had to judge and 
decide what was most valuable, and at times to criticise and 
differ from my authontics. 'i'his may perhaps give rise to 
the question, L>o you then think yourself the superior or 
at least the equal of the great men you criticise ? and I 
could only reply in all sincerity, I most certainly do not. 
If I am asked further, what then is my attitude towards 
them? I reply, it differs very much with different indi¬ 
viduals. I cannot say I am prepared to sit at the feet of 
Mulcaster, or Dury, or Petty. In writing of these men I 
simply point out very early expression of ideas that following 
generations have developed partially and we are developing 
still. When we come to the great leaders we see among 
them men like Comenius who unite a thorough study of 
what has already been thought and done with a genius for 
original thinking, men like I..ocke with splendid intellectual 
gifts and a power of happy and clear expression, men like 
Rousseau with a talent for shaking themselves fiye from 
‘‘pustom”—custom which “lies upon us with a«>weight, 
heavy as frost and deep almost as life,” and besides this 
(in his case at least) endowed with a voice to be heard 
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throughout the world. Then again we have men like 
Pestalozzi who with a genius for investigating, devote their 
lives to the investigation, and men like Froebel who seem 
to penetrate to a region above us or at least beyond us, and 
to talk about it in language which at times only partially 
conveys a meaning. From all these men we have much to 
learn; and that we may do this we must come as learners 
to them. When we thus come we find that the great lessons 
they teach become clearer and clearer as each takes up 
wholly or in part what has been taught by his predecessors 
and adds to it. Some of these lessons we may now receive 
as established truths and seek to conform our practice to 
them. But in following our leaders we dare not close our 
eyes. Before we can know anything we must see it, as 
Locke says, with our min<l*s eye. The great thing is to 
keep the eye of the mind wide open and always on the look¬ 
out for truth. Acting on this conviction I have not blindly 
accepted the dicta even of the greatest men but have selected 
those of their lessons which are taught if not by all at least 
by most of them, and which also seem to evoke “ the spon¬ 
taneous spring of the intelligence towards truth ” (see p. 362, 
supr<£), 

§ 15. In reading Froebel however I am conscious that 
this “ spring ” is wanting. Before one can accept teaching 
one must at least understand it, and this preliminary is not 
always possible when we would learn from Froebel At 
times he goes entirely out of sight, and whether the words 
we hear arc the expression of deep truth or have absolutely 
n<f meaning at all, I for my part am at times totally unable 
to determ^e. But where I can understand him he seems 
to me singularly wise: and working in the same lines as 
Pestalozzi he in some respects advances far beyond his great 

predecessor 
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§ i6. Both these men were devotees of science; but 
instead of finding in science anything antagonistic to 
religion they looked upon science as the expression of the 
mind of God. Their belief was just that M^hicli Sir Thomas 
Browne had uttered more than 200 years before in ih^Reiigio 
Media: “Though we christen effects by their most sensible 
and nearest causes yet is God the true and infallible cause 
of all, whose concourse [i,e., concurrence, co-operation] 
though it be general, yet doth it subdivide itself into the 
particular actions of everything, and is that spirit by which 
each singular essence not only subsists but performs its 
operation.”* With this belief P'roebel sought to trace 
everything back to the central Unity, to God. The author 
of the De Imitatione GAm/f has said : “The man to whom 
all things are one, who refers all things to one and sees all 
things in one, he can stand firm and be at peace in God. 
Cui omnia unum sunt, et qui omnia ad unum trahit, et 
omnia in uno videt, potest stabilis esse ct in Deo pacificus 
permanere” (Z>ff Im. XH. lib. i; cap. 3, § 2). So thought 
Froebel, and his great longing was to refer all things to one 
and see all things in one. However little we may share this 
longing we must admit that it is a natural outcome from the 
CJhrislian religion. If there is One in Whom all “ live and 
move and have their being,” everything should be referred 
to Him. As Froebel says, “ In Allem wirkt und schafit Ein 
I^ben, Weil das Leben All* ein einz*gcr Gott gegeben. (In 
everything there works and stirs one life, because to all One 
God has given life.)” So long then as we remain Christians 
we must agree With Froebel that all true education is 

* For this quotation, and for much 1>esides (as will appenr^later on), 
1 am indebted to Mr. H. Courthope Bowen. Sec his paper Ffoebets 
Education 0/ Man, 
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founded on Religion, Perhaps in the end wc may adopt 
his high ideal and say with him, “ Education should lead 
and guide man to clearness concerning himself and in 
himself, to peace with nature, and to unity with God; 
hence, it should HR him to a knowledge of himself and 
of mankind, to a knowledge of God and of Nature, and to 
the pure and holy life to which such knowledge leads,^’ 
{E> of M,^ Hailmann’s t., 5.) “The object of education is 
the realization of a faithful, pure, inviolate, and hence holy 
life » ( 73 , 4), 

§ 17, This is indeed a high ideal; and we naturally ask, 
If we would work towards it what road would Froebel point 
out to us ? This brings us to his theory of development or, 
as it has been called since Darwin, evolution. The idea of 
organic growth was first definitely applied to the young b)' 
Pestalozzi, but it was more clearly and consistently applied 
by FroebeL It has gone forth conquering and to conquer; 
ind though far indeed from being accepted by the teaching 
profession of this age, it is likely to have a vast influence on 
the practice of those who will come after them. I therefore 
give the following statement of it, which seems to me ex¬ 
cellent :— 

“ The first thing to note in the idea of development is 
that it indicates, not an increase in bulk or quantity (though 
it may include this), but an increase in complexity of struc¬ 
ture, an improvement in power, skill, and variety in the 
performance of natural functions. We say that a thing is 
fiiUy developed when its internal organisation is perfect in 
Wery detail, and when it can perform all its natural actions 
or functions perfectly. If we apply this distinction to mind, 
an increase in bulk will be represented by an increase irt 
the amount of material retained in the mind, in the 
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memory ; development will be a perfecting of the -structure 
of the mind itself, an increase of power and skill and variety 
in dealing with knowledge, nnd in putting knowledge to all 
its natural uses, 'rhe next thing to consider is how this 
development is produced. I low can we aid in promoting 
this change from germ to complete organism, from partially 
developed thing to more highly developed thing? The 
answer comes from every part of creation with ever-increas¬ 
ing clearness and emphasis- development is produced by 
exercise of function, use of faculty. Neglect or disuse of 
any part of an organism leads to the dwindling, and some¬ 
times even to the disappearance, of that part. And this 
applies not only to individuals, but stretches also from 
parent to child, from generation to generation, constituting 
then what we call heredity, or wliat Froebel calls the con¬ 
nectedness of humanity. Slowly through successive genera 
tions a faculty or organ may dwindle and decay, or may be 
brought to greater and greater i^erfcctiun. As Froebel 
puts it, humanity past, pn’sent, and future is one con¬ 
tinuous whole. The amount of development, then, possible 
in any particular case plainly depends partly on the original 
outfit, and partly (and as a rule in a greater measure) on 
the opportunities there have been for exercise, and the 
use made of those opportunities. If we wish to develop 
the hand, we must exercise the hand. If we wish to 
develop the body, we must exercise the body, ^wo wish 
to develop the mind, we must exercise the mind. If we 
wish to develop the whole human being, we must exerase 
the whole human being. Hut will any exercise suffice ?' 
Apflin the answer is clear. Only that exercise w^ich is 
always in harmony with the n.Uure of the thing, and which 
is always proportioned to tl*e strength of the tl»ing, produces 
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true development. All other exercise is partially or wholly 
hurtful. And another condition, evident in every case, 
becomes still more evident when we apply these laws to the 
mind. To produce development mo.st truly and effectively, 
the exercise must arise from and be sustained by the thing’s 
own activity—its own natural powers, and all of them (as 
far as these are in any sense connected with the activity 
proposed) should be awakened and become naturally ariivc. 
If, for instance, we desire to further the development of a 
plant, what we have to do is to induce Ihc plant (and the 
whole of it) to become active in its own natural way, and 
to help it to sustain that activity. We may abridge the 
time ; we may modify the result; but we must aset through 
and by the plant’s own activity. This activity 6f a thing’s 
own self we call sdf-activity {E. of. A/., § 9). We 
generally consider the mind in the light of its three activities 
of knowings feelings and willing. The exercise which aims at 
producing mental development must be in harmony with 
the nature of knowings feelings and willing^ and continually 
in proportion to their strengtli. And, further, it is found 
that the more the activity is that of the whole mind; the 
more it is the mind’s own activity—self-produced, anfl 
self-maintained, and self-directed—the better is the result. 
In other words, knowing, feeling, and willing must all take 
their rightful share in the exercise ; and, in particular, feel¬ 
ing and willing—the mind's powers of prompting and 
nourishing, of maintaining and directing its own activities— 
must never be neglected” (H. C. Bowen on Ed. 0/M.). 

§18. “A divine message or eternal regulation of the 
Univerje there verily is, in regard to every conceivnj^le 
procedure and affair of man ; faithfully following this, said 
procedure or affair will prosper . . . not following 

2 D 
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this . . ■ deslruc'tion and wreck are certain for every 

affair.” These words of C.idyle’s express Froebel’s thought 
about education. Before ailcmpting to educate we must 
do all we can to asceriain the divine iiie.ssage and must 
then direct our proceedings by it. The divine message 
must be learnt according to Froebel by studying the nature 
of the organism we have to assist in developing. Each 
human being must “ develop from witliin, self-active and 
free, in accordance with the eternal law. This is the 
problem and the aim of all education in instruction and 
training; there can be and should be no other (Ed» oj 
J/;, 13). For “all has -onie forth from the Divine, from 
God, and is through God alone conditioned. To this it 
is that all things owe their existence—to the Divine working 
in them. The Divine element that works in each thing is 
the true idea (das WescTi) of the thing.” Therefore “ the 
destiny and calling of all tilings is to develop their true idea, 
and in so doing to reveal God in outward and through 
passing forms.” 

S 19. What we must think of then is the “true idea” 
which each child should develop. How is this idea to be 
ascertained ? In other words, how are we to learn the 
Divine Message about the bringing up of children ? This 
Message is given us through the works of God. “ In the 
creation, in nature and the order of the material world, an^ 
in the progress of mankind, God has given us the true type 
( Urbild) of education.” 

§ 20. So Froebel would have all educators lay to heait 
the great principle of the Baconian philosophy: We con>- 
mand Nature only hy obeying her. They are to be very 
'i^titious how they interfere, and the education they give is 
to be “passive, following.” Even in teaching they must 
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God acts and man acts. 

bear in mind, that “ the purpose of teaching is to bring ever 
more out of man rather than to put more and more info 
him." {Ed, of M., 279-) Froebel in fact taught tiie 
Pestalozzian doctrine that the function of the educator 
was that of “ benevolent superintendence.”* 

§ 21. But if Froebel would thus limit the action of the 
educator he would greatly extend the action of those 
educated; and here we see the great principle with which 
the name of Froebel is likely to be permanently associated. 
“The starting-point of all that appears, of all that exists, 
and therefore of all intellectual conception, is act, action. 
From the act, from action, must therefore start true human 
education, the developing education of the man ; in action, 
in acting, it must be rooted and must spring up. . . . 

Living, acting, conceiving,—these must form a triple chord 
within every child of man, though the sound now of this 
string, now of that, may preponderate, and then again of 
two together,” 

§ 22. Many thinkers before Froebel had seen the trans¬ 
cendent importance of action ; but Froebel not only based 
everything upon it, but he bused it upon God. “God 
creates and works productively in uninterrupted continuity. 
Each thought of God is a work, a deed” {Ed. (fAf., § 23). 
As Jesus has said : “ My Father worketh hitherto and I 


* The educator as teacher has his activity llmilcd, according to 
Dr. DeGarmo to these two things; “ (i) The preparation of the child’s 
mind for a rapid and effective assimilation of uew knowledge; (2) The 
presentation of the matter of instruction in such order and manner as 
will best conduce to the mast effective assimilation” (Essentiafs of 
Afethod^hy Chas. DeGarmo, Boston,' U.S., D. C Heath, 1S89). 
Besides this he must make his pupils use their knowled^ both new aiffl 
old, and reproduce it in fresh connexions. 
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work” (St John v, 17). From this it follows th?t, since 
God created man in his own image, ” man should create 
and bring forth like God ” {Ed. of M.j id,). “ He who will 

early learn to recognise the Creatormiust early exercise his 
own power of action with the consciousness that he is bring¬ 
ing about what is good ; for the doing good is the link 
between the creature and the Creator, and the conscious 
doing of it the conscious connexion, the tnie living union 
of the man with God, of the individual man as of the human 
race, and is therefore at once the starting point and the 
eternal aim of all education.” Elsewhere he says : “ We 
become truly God-like in diligence and industry, in working 
and doing, which are accompanied by the clear perception 
or even by the vaguest feeling that thereby wc represent the 
inner in the outer; that we give body to spirit, and form to 
thought; that we render visible the invisible; that we 
impart an outward, finite, transient being to life in the 
spirit Through this God-likeness we rise more and more 
to a true knowledge of God, to insight into His Spirit; 
and thus, inwardly and outwardly, God comes ever 
nearer to us. Therefore Jesus says of the poor, ‘Theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven,* if they could but see and know 
it and practice it in diligence and industry, in productive 
and creative work. Of children too is the kingdom of 
heaven; for unchecked by the presumption and conceit of 
adults they yield themselves in child-like trust and cheerful¬ 
ness to their formative and creative instinct ” {Ed. of Af., 
§ 23. P- 3 »)- 

§ 23, This “ formative and creative instinct *' which as 
we. must suppose has existed in all children in all ',^nations 
and in all ages of the world, Froebel was the first to take 
duly into account for education. Pestalozzi sa^ the im- 
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portance of getting children to thinks and to think about 
their material surroundings. These the ciiild can observe 
and search into; and in doing this he may discover wliat is 
not at first obvious to sight or touch and may even ascertain 
relations between the several parts of the same thing or 
connexions between different things compared together. 
All these discoveries may be made by the child’s self¬ 
activity, but only on one condition, viz.: that the child is 
interested. But in the search interest soon flags and then 
observation comes to an end. Besides, even while it lasts 
in full vigour the activity is mental only; it is concerned 
with perceiving, taking in ; and for development something 
more is needed; the organism must not only take in, it 
must also gwe out. And so we find in children a restless 
eagerness to touch, pull about, and change the condition 
of things around them. When this activity of theirs, insteaa 
of being checked is properly directed, the children are 
delighted in recognising desirably results which they them¬ 
selves have brought about; especially those which give 
expression to what is their own thought. In this way the 
child “renders the inner outer;” and in thus satisfying his 
creative instinct he is led to exerrise some faculties both o^ 
mind and body. 

§ 24, The prominence which Froebel gave to action, hin 
doctrine that man is primarily a doer and even a creatoi 
and that he learns only through “ self-activity,” may pro 
duce great changes in educational methods generally, and 
not simply in the treatment of children too young for 
’ schooling. But it was to the first stage of life that Froebel 
paid tfie greatest attention, and it is over this stage tha' 
his influence is gradually extending. Froebel held that euCh 
age has a completeness of its own (“ First the blade, ther 
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Care for “young plants.” Kindergarten. 

the ear, then the full corn in the ear ”), and that the per¬ 
fection of the latei stage ran he attained only through the 
perfection of the earlier. If the infant is what he should be 
as an infant, and the child as a child, he will become what 
he should be as a boy, just as naturally as new shoots 
spring from the liea'lthy plant. Every stage, then, must be 
cared for anil tended in suci* a way that it may attain its 
own perfection. But as Bacon says with reference to 
education, the gardener bestows most care on the young 
plants, and it was “ the young plants ” for whom Froebel 
designed his Kindergarten. Like Pestalozzi he attached 
the very higliest importance to giving instruction to mothers. 
But he would not like Pestalozzi leave young children 
entirely in the mother’s hands. There was something to 
be done for them which even the ideal mother in the ideal 
family could not do. Pestalozzi held that the child be¬ 
longed to the family. Fichte on the other hand claimed 
it for society and the st^te. Froebel, whose mind, like 
that of our own theologian Frederick Maurice, delighted 
in harmonising apparent contradictions, and who taught 
tliat “ all progress lay through opjiosites to their reconcilia¬ 
tion,’' maintained that the child belongs both to the family 
and to society ; and he would therefore have children 
prepare for .society by spending some hours of the day in a 
common life and in well-organised common employ¬ 
ments. 

§ 25. Ilis study of children showed him that one of their 
most striking characteristics was restlessness. This was, 
first, restlessness of body, delight in mere motion of the 
limbs; and, secondly, restlessness of mind, a Oinstant 
cViriosity about whatever came within the range of the 
senses, and especially a desire to examine with the hand 
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* Child’s restlessness: how to use it. 

every unknown object within reach.* Children's fondness 
for using their hands was especially noted by Froebel; and 
he found that they delighted, not merely in examining by 
touch, but also in altering whatever they could alter, and 
further that they endeavoured to imitate known forms 
whether by drawing or whenever they could get any kind of 
plastic material by modelling. Besides remarking in them 
these various activities, he saw that children were sociable 
and needed the sympathy of companions, 'ritere was, too, 
in them a growing moral nature, passions, affections, and 
conscience, which needed to be controlled, responded to, 
cultivated. Both tlie restraints and the opportunities 
incident to a well-organised community would be beneficial 
to their moral nature, and prove a cure for selfishness. 

§ 26. As all education was to be sought in rightly directed 
but spontaneous action, Froebel considered how the children 
in this community should Ijc employed. At that age their 
most natural employment is play, especially «as Wordsworth 
has pointed out, gaines in which they imitate and “ con the 
parts” they themselves will have to fill in after years. 
Froebel agreed with Montaigne lliat the games of children 
were “ their most serious occupations,” and with J_^cke that 
“ all the plays and diversions of cliiltlren should he directed 
towards good and useful habits, or else they will introduce 


* “Little child ren/’says Joseph P.'iync, “arc scarcely ever contented 
with simply doing nothing; and their fidgetiness and unrest, which 
often give mothers and teachers so much anxiety, arc merely the 
stm^Ungs of the soul to get, througit the body, some employment for 
its powers. Supply this want, give them an object to work upon, and 
you so{ve the problem. The divergence and distraction of the faculties 
cease as they converge upon the work, and the mind is at 'est t».^s 
very occupation.” P', Co (Jerman Sthools^ 
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ill ones” {Th. c, § 130). So he invented a course of 
ocaipations, a great part of which consisted in social games. 
Many of the names are connected with the “ Gifts,” as he 
called the series of simple playthings provided for the 
children, the first being the ball, “ the type of unity.” The 
“gifts” arc chiefly not mere playthings but materials which 
the children work up in their own way, thus gaining scope 
for their power of doing and inventing and creating. The 
artistic faculty was much thought of by Froebel, and, as in 
the education of the ancients, the sense of rhythm in sound 
and motion was cultivated by music and poetry introduced 
in the games. Much care was to be given to the training 
of the senses, especially those of sight, sound, and touch. 
Intuition {Ansc/tauurtg) was to be recognised as the true 
basis of knowledge, and though stories were to be told, and 
there was to be much intercourse in the way of social chat, 
instruction of the imparting and "leaming-up” kind was to 
be excluded. There wfe to be no “ dead knowledge; ” in 
fact Froebel like Pcstalozzi endeavoured to do for the child 
what Bacon nearly 200 years before had done for the 
philosopher. Bacon showed the philosopher that the way 
to study Nature was not to learn what others had surmised 
but to go straight to Nature and use his own senses and his 
own powers of observation. Pestalozzi and Froebel wished 
children to learn in this way as well as philosophers. 

§ 27. Schools for very young children existed before 
Froebcl*s Kindergarten, but they had been thought of more 
in the interest of the mothers than of the children. It was 
for the sake of the mothers that Oberlin established them 
in the Vosges more than a century ago, his first Conductrim 
de PEn/ance being peasant women, Sara Banzet and'^touise 
Schcppler. In the early part of this century the notion was 
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No schoolwork in Kindergarten. 

taken up by James Buchanan and Samuel Wilderspin in 
this country (sec James T^eitch's Practical Educationists^ 
and by J. M. D, Cochin in France. But Froebel’s con¬ 
ception differed from that of the “Infant School.” His 
object was purely educational but he would have no 
“schooling.” He called these communities of children 
Kindergarten^ Gardens of children, enclosures in which 
young human plants are nurtured.* The children's em¬ 
ployment is to be play. But any occupation in which 
children delight is play to them; and FroebeFs series of 
employments, while they are in this sense play to the 
children, have nevertheless, as seen from the adult point of 
view, a distinctly educational object. 1 ’his object, as Froebel 
himself describes it, is " to give the children employment in 
agreement with their whole nature, to strengthen their 
bodies, to exercise their senses, to engage their awakening 
mind, and through their senses to bring them acquainted 
with nature and their fellow-creatures; it is especially to 
guide aright the heart and the affections, and to lead them 
to the original ground of all life, to unity with themselves.” 

§ 28. No less than six-and-thirty years ago Henry 
Barnard (in his Report to Governor of Connecticut, 1854) 
declared the Kindergarten to be “ by far the most original, 
attractive, and philosophical form of infant development the 
world has yet seen.” Since then it has spread in all 


* I entirely agree with Joseph Payne that where the language spoken 
is not Gennao, it would be well to discard Kindergarten^ Kindergartner, 
and Kindergartnerin, All who have to do with children should master 
Sbme great principles taught by Froebel, but there is no need for them 
to learn Qerman or to use German words. The French seem satisfied 
with Jardin dEnfanis, but we are not likely to he with Cktidrer-. ^ 
Garden, Etayschaol might do. 
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civilised lands, and in mnny them tlicre are i>ow public 
Kindergartens, the first I believe having been established 
in 1873 by Or. William T. Harris in St. Louis, Mo. But 
P'roebel's ideas are not .so easily got hold of as his “ Gifts,” 
and the real extension of his system may be by no means 
so great as it seems. “ The Kindergarten system in the 
hands of one who under.,tands it,” says Dr. Janies Ward, 
“produces admirable results; but it is ant to be too 
mechanical and formal. There does not seem room for the 
individuality of a child, to which all free play possible 
should be given in the earliest years.” (In Parents' Rcvmv 
Ap. 1890.^ And Mr. Cuuitlioj)e IJowen has well said: 
“ Kindergarten work without the Kinderganen idea, like a 
body without a soul, is siihiect to rapid degeneration and 
decay.” So perhaps it will in tlie end prove that Froebel in 
\\\% Ediication of Afan is “a book with seven seals” 

has left us a more precious legacy than in his “ Gifts ” and 
Occupations which are so popular and so easily adopted. 

§ 29, It has been well said that “ the essence of stupidity 
is in the demand for final opinions.” How our thoughts 
have widened about education since a man like Dr. Johnson 
could assert, “ Kducation is as well known, and has long 
been as well known, as ever it ran be 1 ”^ (Hill's BoswelPs 
J, ij, 407.) The astronomers of the Middle Ages might 
as well have asserted that nothing more could ever be 
known about astronomy. 

Was Frocbel what he believed himself to be, the Kepler 


* Contrast this with what has been said by an eminent thinker of out 
iHie : ** No art of equal importance to mankind has l)een ,so Uttle in¬ 
vestigated scientifically as the art of teaching ” Sir H. S. Maine, 
quoted in J. 11 . I loose's M, of Teaching. 
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or the Nowton of the educational system ? Whoso is wise 
will not during the nineteenth century lay claim to a “ final 
opinion ” on this point. But the “ New Education ” seems 
gaining ground, F. W. Parker emphatically declares “ the 
Kindergarten” (by which he probaldy means FroebeVs 
encouragement of self-activity) to be “ the most important far- 
reaching educational reform of the nineteenth century.” 
We sometimes see it questioned whether the “ New Educa¬ 
tion ” has any proper claim to its title ; but the education 
which Dr. Johnson considered final and which seems to us 
old aimed at learning; and the education which aims not 
at learning, but at developing through self-activity is so 
different from this that it may well be called New. If we 
consider the platform of the New ICducationists as it stands, 
in the New York School Journal^ wc shall find that if it 
is not all new in theory it would be substantially new in 
practice. 

§ 30. Let us look at a brief statement of what the " New 
Education” requires:— 

1. Each study must be valued in proportion as it develops 
pffiver ; and power is developed by self-activity. 

2. The memory must be employed in stiict subservience 
to the higher fiiculties of the mind. 

3. Whatever instruction is given, it must be adapted to 
the actual state of the pupil, and not ruled by the wants of 
the future boy or man. 

4. More time must be given to the study of nature and to 
jnodern language and literature; less to the ancient 
languages. 

5. 'jflie body must be educated as well as the mind. ^ 

6. Rich and poor alike must be taught to use their eyes* 
and bands. 
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7. The higlier education of women must be cafcd for no 
less than that of men. 

8. Teachers, no less than doctors, must go through a 
course of professional training. 

To these there must in time be added another: 

9. All methods shall have a scientific foundation, ue., 
they shall be based on the laws of the mind, or shall have 
been tested by those laws. 

§ 31. When this program is adopted, even as the 
object of our efforts, we shall, indeed, have a New Rduca' 
tion. At present the encouragement of self-activity is 
thought of, if at all, only as a “counsel of perfection,” Our 
school work is chiefly mechanical and will long remain so. 
“ From the primary school to the college productive creative 
doing is almost wholly excluded. Knowledge in its 
barrenest form is communicated, and tested in the barrenest, 
wordiest way possible. Never is the learner taught or 
permitted to apply his knowledge to even second-hand 
life-purpose. ... So inveterate is the habit of the 
school that the Kindergarten itself, although invented by 
the deep-feeling and far-seeing Froebel for the very purpose 
of correcting this fault, has in most cases fallen a victim to 
Us influence.” So says W. H. Hailmann {Kindergarten^ 
May, 1888) and those who best know what usually goes on 
in the school-room are the least likely to differ from him. 

§ 32. During the last thirty years I have spent the 
greatest part of my working hours in a variety of school¬ 
rooms ; and if my school experience has shown me that our 
advance is slow, my study of the Reformers convinces me 
that it is sure. 


“ Rin^ aiil the oM, ring in the new 1* 
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Science the thought of God. Some Froebelians. 

It has been well said that to study science is to study the 
thoughts of (Jod ; and thus it is that all true educational 
Refonners declare the thoughts of God to us. “ A divine 
message, or eternal regulation of the Universe, there verily 
is in regard to every conceivable procedure and affair of 
man and it behoves us to ascertain what that message is 
in regard to the immensely important procedure and affair 
of bringing up children. After innumerable mistakes we 
seem by degrees to be getting some notion of it ; and such 
insight as we have we owe to those who have contributed 
to the science of education. Among these there are 
probably no greater names than the names of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel. 


Ftoebers Education of Man^ trans. by W. N, Hailmann, is a vol. of 
Appleton’s Series, ed. by Dr. W. T. Harris. The Autobiography 
by Michaelis and Moore, Is published by Sonnenschein. The Mutter-u- 
A'.-ZfAi’rhavc been trans. by Miss Lord {London, Rice). Reminiscences 
of Froebel by the Baroness Marenholz'BuIow, is trans. by Mr. Horace 
Mann. The Child and Child Nature is trans. from the Baroness by 
Miss A. M. Christie. The Froel>el lit. is now immense. I will simply 
mention some of those who have expounded Froebel in English: Miss 
Shirreff, Miss £. A. Manning, Miss Lyschinska, Miss Heerwart, Mdmc. 
De Portugal!, Miss Pcalwdy, H. C Bowen, F. W. Parker, W. N. 
Hailmann, Joseph Payne, W. T. Harris, are the names that 6rst suggest 
themselves. Henry Barnard’s Kindergarten and Child Culture is a 
valuable collection of papers. 
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(1770-1840.) 


§ I. We are now by degrees becoming convinced that 
teachers, like everyone else who undertakes skilled labour, 
should be trained before they seek an engagement. This 
has led to a great increase in the number of Normal Schools. 
In some of these schools it has already been discovered that 
while the study of principles requires much time and the 
application of much intellectual force, the study of methods 
is a far simpler matter and can be knocked off in a short 
time and with no intellectual force at all. Methods arc 
special ways of doing things, and when it has been settled 
what is to be done and why, a knowledge of the methods 
available adds greatly to a teacher's power; but the what 
and the why demand our attention before the how, and the 
study of methods disconnected from principles leads straight 
to the prison-house of all the teachers’ higher faculties— 
routine. 

g 2. I have called Jacotot a methodizer because h/; 
invented a special method and wished everything to be 
^taught by it. But in advocating this method he appeals to 
principles; and lus principles are so important that at least 
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Self-teaching. 

one man great in educational science, Joseph Payne, always 
spoke ofliiin as his master. 

§ 3. In the following summary of JacotoPs system I 
am largely indebted to Joseph Payne’s Lectures, which he 
published in the Educational Times in 1867, and which I 
believe Dr. J. F. Payne has lately reprinted in a volume of 
his father's collected papers. 

§ 4. Jacotot was born at Dijon, of humble parentage, in 
1770. Even as a boy he showed his preference for “self¬ 
teaching.” We are told that he rejoiced greatly in the ac¬ 
quisition of all kinds of knowledge that could be gained by 
his own efforts, while he steadily resisted what was imposed on 
him by authority. He v/as, however, early distinguished by 
his acquirements, and at the age of twenty-five was appointed 
sub-director of the Polytechnic School. Some years after¬ 
wards he became Professor of “ the Method of Sciences ” at 
Dijon, and it was here that his method of instruction first 
attracted attention. “ Instead of pouring forth a flood of 
information on the subject under attention from his own 
ample stores—explaining everything, and thus too frequently 
superseding in a great degree the pupil’s own investigation 
of it—Jacotot, after a simple statement of the subject, with 
its leading divisions, boldly started it as a quarry for the 
class to hunt down, and invited every member of it to take 
part in the chase.” All were free to ask questions, to raise 
objections, to suggest answers. The Professor himself did little 
more than by leading questions put them on the right scent. 
He was afterwards Professor of Ancient and Oriental Lan¬ 
guages, of Mathematics, and of Roman T.aw; and he pursued 
the samj method, we are told, with uniform success. Being 
compeiM to leave France as an enemy of the Bourbons, 
was appointed, in 1818. when he was forty-eight years old, 
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to the Professorship of the French Language and Literature 
at the University of Ixjuvain. The celebrated teacher was 
received with enthusiasm, but he soon met with an un* 
expected difficulty. Many members of his large class knew 
no language but the Flemish and Dutch, and of these he 
himself was totally ignorant. He was, therefore, forced to 
consider how to teach without talking to his pupils. The 
plan he adopted was as follows:—He gave the young 
Flemings copies of F6nelon’s “T^ldmaque,” with the French 
on one side, and a Dutch translation on the other. This 
they had to study for themselves, comparing the two 
languages, and learning the French by heart. They were 
to go over the same ground again and again, and as soon 
as possible they were to give in French, however bad, the 
substance of those parts which they had not yet committed 
to memory. This method was found to succeed marvel¬ 
lously. Jacotot attributed its success to the fact that the 
students had learnt entirely by the efforts of their own minds^ 
and that, though working under his superintendence, they 
had been, in fact, their own teachers. Hence he proceeded 
to generalise, and by degrees arrived at a series of astounding 
paradoxes. These paradoxes at first did their work well, 
and made noise enough in the world; but Jacotot seems 
to me like a captain who in his eagerness to astonish his 
opponents takes on board guns much too heavy for his own 
safety. 

§ 5. All human beings are. equally capable of learning^** 
said Jacotot. 

The truth which Jacotot chose to throw into this more than 
doubtful form, may perhaps be expressed by saying that the 
"oA'dent*s power of learning depends, in a great measure.^ on 
his will^ and that where there is no will there is no capacity. 
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2. Everyone can teach. 

§ 6. ^iErferyone can teach; and, mon’ovcr^ can teach ihai 
which he does not know himself.^' 

Let us ask ourselves what is the meaning of this. First 
of all, we have to get rid of some ambiguity in the meaning 
of the word teach. 'To teach, according to Jacotot*s idea, is 
to cause to learn. Teaching and learning are therefore 
correlatives: where there is no learning there can be no 
teaching. But this meaning of the word only coincides 
partially with the ordinary meaning. We spe;ik of the 
lecturer or preacher as teaching when he gives his hearers 
an opportunity of learning, and do not say that his teaching 
ceases the instant tliey cease to attend. On the other hand, 
we do not call a parent a teacher because he sends his boy 
to school, and so causes him to learn. The notion of teach¬ 
ing, then, in the minds of most of us, includes giving 
information, or showing how an art is to be performed, and 
we look upon Jacotot's assertion as absurd, because we feel 
that no one can give information which he does not possess, 
or show how anything is to be done if he docs not himself 
know. But let us take the Jacololian definition of teaching 
—causing to learn—and then see how far a person can 
cause another to learn that of which he himself is ignorant. 

§ 7. Subjects which are taught may be divided into 
three great classes:—i. Facts ; 2, reasonings, or generalisa¬ 
tion from facts, science; 3, actions which have to be 
performed by the learner, ;>., arts. 

I. We learn some facts by “intuition,” by direct 
experience. It maybe as well to make the number of them 
*as large as possible. No doubt there are no facts which are 
known Jo perfectly as these. For instance, a boy who bas 
tried to smoke knows the fact that tobacco is apt to pro¬ 
duce nausea much better than another who has picked up 
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Can he teach facts he does not know ? 

the information second-hand. An intelligent master may 
suggest experiments, even in matters about which he himself 
is ignorant, and thus, in Jacotot’s sense, he teaches things 
which he does not know. But some facts cannot be learnt 
in this way, and then a Newton is helpless either to find 
them out for himself, or to teach them to others without 
knowing them. If the teacher does not know in what 
county Tavistock is, he can only learn from those who do, 
and the pupils will be no cleverer than their master. Here, 
then, I consider that Jacotot's pretensions utterly break 
down. “No,” the answer is; “the teacher may give his 
pupil an atlas, and direct the boy to find out for himself: 
thus the master will teach what he does not know.” But, 
in this case, he is a teacher only so far as he knows. For 
what he does not know, he hands over the pupil to the 
maker of the map, who communicates with him, not orally, 
but by ink and paper. The master*s ignorance is simply an 
obstacle to the boy’s learning; for the boy would learn 
sooner the position of Tavistock if it were shown him on 
the map. “That’s the very point," says the disciple of 
Jacotot. “If the boy gets the knowledge without any 
trouble, he is likely to forget it again directly. ‘Lightly 
come, lightly go.’ Moreover, his faculty of observation will 
not have been exercised.” It is indeed well not to allow 
the knowledge even of facts to come too easily; though the 
difficulties which arise from the master’s ignorance will 
not be found the most advantageous. Still there is obviously 
a limit. If we gave boys their lessons in cipher, and 
offered a prize to the first decipherer, one would probably 
be found at last, and meantime all the boys’ powers of 
^%5b*servation, &c., would have been cultivated by comparing 
like signs in different positions, and gi^^essing at their mCi-pi- 
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Lng; but* the boys^ time might have been belter employed. 
Jacotot’s plan of teaching a language which the mjister did 
not know, was to put a book with, say, “ Arma virumque 
cano,” &c., on one side, and “ I sing arms and the man, &c." 
on the other, and to ro(tuire the pupil to puzzle over it till 
he found out which word answered to which. In this case 
the teacher was the translator; and though from the round¬ 
about way in which the knowledge was communicated the 
pupil derived some benefit, the benefit was hardly sufficient 
to make up for the expenditure of time involved. 

Jacotot, then, did not teach facts of which he was igno¬ 
rant, except in the sense in which the parent who sends his 
boy to school may be said to teach him. All Jacotot did 
was to direct the pupil to learn, sometimes in a very 
awkward fashion, from somebody else.* 

§ 8. 2. When we come to science, we find all the best 
authorities agree that the pupil should be led to principles 
if possible, and not have the principles brought to him. 
Men like Tyndall, Huxley, H. Spencer, J. M. Wilson have 
spoken eloquently on this sutjject, and shown how valuable 
scientific teaching is, when thus conducted, in drawing out 
the faculties of the mind. But although a schoolboy may 
be led to great scientific discoveries by anyone who knows 
the road, he will have no more chance of making them with 
an ignorant teacher than he would have had in the days of 
the Ptolemies. Here again, then, I cannot understand how 
the teacher can teach what he does not know. He may, 
indeed, join his pupil in investigating principles, but he 

* Hei% Jacotot’s notion of teaching reminds one of the , 

quoted by Montaigne—A Westphalia ham makes a man drink. Drink 
quenches thirsL Therefore a Westphalia ham quenches thirst.” 

2 2 
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must either keep with the pupil or go in advance of him. 
In the first case he is only a fellow-pupil; in the second, he 
teaches only that which he knows. 

§ 9. Finally, we come to arts, and we are told that 
Jacotot taught drawing and music, without being either a 
draughtsman or a musician. In art everything depends on 
rightly directed practice. The most consummate artist 
cannot communicate his skill, and, except for inspiration 
may be inferior as a teacher to one whose attention is more 
concentrated on the mechanism of the art. Perhaps it is 
not even necessary that the teacher should be able to do the 
exercises himself, if only he knows how they should be done; 
but he seldom gets credit for this knowledge, unless he can 
show that he knows how the thing should be done, by 
doing it. Lessing tells us that Raphael would have been a 
great painter even if he had been bom without hands. He 
would not, however, have succeeded in getting mankind to 
believe it. I grant, then, that the teacher of art need not be 
a first-rate artist, and, in some very exceptional cases, need 
not be an artist at all; but, if he cannot perform the exer¬ 
cises he gives his pupil, he must at least know how they 
should be done. But Jacotot claims perfect ignorance. We 
are told that he “ taught ” drawing by setting objects before 
his pupils, and making them imitate them on paper as best 
they could. Of course the art originated in this way, and a 
person with great perseverance, and (I must say, in spite of 
Jacotot) with more than average ability, would make con¬ 
siderable progress with no proper instruction; but he would 
lose much by the ignorance of the person calling himself his 
teacher. An awkward habit of holding the pencil wvll make 
doubly difficult to acquire, and thus half his time might 
be wasted, 'rhcti, again, he would hardly have a better eye 
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than the early painters, so the drawing of his landscape 
would not be less faulty than theirs. To consider music 
1 am told that a person who is ignorant of music can teach, 
say, the piano or the violin. This seems to go beyond the 
region of paradox into tliat of utter nonsense. Talent often 
surmounts all kinds of difficulties; but in ttie case of self 
taught, and ill-taught musicians, it is often painful to see 
what time and talent have been wasted for want of proper 
instruction. 

I have thus carefully examined Jacotot's pretensions to 
teach what he did not know, because I am anxious that 
what seems to me the rubbish should be cleared away from 
his principles, and should no longer conceal those parts ot 
his system which are worthy of general attention. 

§ 10. At the root of Jacotot’s paradox lay a truth of very 
great importance. The highest and best teaching is not that 
which makes the pupils passive recipients of other jieoples’ 
ideas (not to speak of the teaching which conveys mere 
words without any ideas at all), but that which guides and 
encourages the pupils in working for themselves and think¬ 
ing for themselves. The master, as Joseph Payne well says, 
can no more think, or practise, or sec for his pupil, than he 
can digest for him, or walk for him. The pupil must owe 
everything to his own exertions, which it is the function of 
the master to encourage and direct. Perhaps this may seem 
very obvious truth, but obvious or not it has been very 
generally neglected. The old system of lecturing which 
fpund favour with the Jesuits, has indeed now passed away, 
and boy^ are left to acquire facts from school-books instead 
of from <he master. But this change is merely accidenft. 1 . 
The essence of the teaching still remains. Even where the 
master do«s not confine himself to hearing what the scholars 
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have leamt by heart, he seldom does more thkn offer 
explanations. He measures the teaching rather by the 
amount which ha.s been put before the scholars—by what he 
has done for them and shown them—than by what they 
have learned. But this is not teaching of the highest type. 
When the votary of Dulness in the ** Dunciad ” is rendering 
an account of his services, he arrives at this climax, 

" For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 

**An(l write about it, Goddess, and about it.” 

And in the same spirit Mr. J. M. Wilson stigmatises 
as synonymous “ the most stupid and most didactic 
teaching." 

§ IT. All the eminent authorities on education have a 
ver)' different theory of the teacher's function. According 
to them the master’s attention is not to be fixed on his own 
mind and his own store of knowledge, but on his pupil’s 
mind and on its gradual expansion. He must, in fact, be 
not so much a teacher as a i/ainer. Here we have the view 
which Jacotot intended to enforce by his paradox; for we 
may possibly train faculties which w'e do not ourselves 
possess, just as the sportsman trains his pointer and his 
hunter to perform feats which arc altogether out of the range 
of his own capacities. Now, ** training is the cultivation 
bestowed on any set of faculties with the object of develop¬ 
ing them ” (J. M. Wilson), and to train any faculty, you 
must set it to work. Hence it follows, that as boys’ minds 
are not simply their memories, the master must aim at 
something more than causing his pupils to rememb'^r facts, 
““jacotot has done good ser\’icc to education by giving pro 
minence to this truth, and by showing in his method how 
other faculties may be cultivated besides the memory* 
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3. Tout est dans tout. Quidlibet ex quolibet 

§ 12. Tout est dans tout ” (“ All is in all ”), is another of 
Jacotot’s paradoxes. I do not propose discussing it as the 
philosophical thesis which takes other forms, as “ Every 
man is a microcosm," &c., but merely to inquire into its 
meaning as applied to didactics. 

If you asked an ordinary French schoolmaster who 
Jacotot w’as, he would probably answer, Jacotot was a man 
who thought you could learn everything by getting up 
F^nelon's “ TdMmaque ” by heart. By carrying your investi¬ 
gation further, you would find that this account of him 
required modification, that the learning by heart was only 
part, and a very small part, of what Jacotot demanded from 
his pupils, but you would also find that entire mastery of 
“T^Mmaque” was the first requisite, and that he managed to 
connect everything he taught with that “model-book.” Of 
course, if “ tout est dans tout,” everything is in “ T^ldma(iue;” 
and, said an objector, also in the first book of “ T^lcmaque " 
and in the first word. Jacotot went through a variety of 
subtilties to show that all “ T^l^maque ” is contained in the 
word Calypso^ and perhaps he would have been equally 
successful, if he had been required to take only ihe first 
letter instead of the first word. His maxim indeed becomes 
by his treatment of it a mere paraphrase of “ Quidlibet ex 
quolibetl' The reader is amused rather than convinced by 
these discussions, but he finds them not without fruit. 
They bring to his mind very forcibly a truth to which he 
has hitherto probably not paid sufficient attention. He sees 
•that all knowledge is connected together, or (what will do 
equally^ well for our present purpose) that there are a 
thousand links by which wc may bring into connexion he ^ 
different subjects of knowledge. If by means of these links 
can attach in our minds the knowledge we acquire to 
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the knowledge we already possess, we shall learn faster 
and more intelligently, and a! the same time we shall liave 
a much better chance of retaining our new acquisitions. 
The meinoiy, as we all know, is tissisted oven by artificial 
association of ideas, much more by natural. Hence the 
value of “ tout est dans lout,” or, to adopt a modification 
suggested by Joseph Payne, of the connexion of knowledges. 
Suppose we know only one subject, but know that 
thoroughly, our knowledge, if I may express myself 
algebraically, cannot bo represented by ignorance plus the 
knowledge of that subject. We have accpiircd a great deal 
more than that. When other subjects come before us, they 
may prove to be so connected with what we had before, that 
we may also seem to know them already. In other words 
when we know a little thoroughly, though our actual 
possession is small, we have potentially a great deal more.* 

§ 13. JacototV practical application of his “tout est dans 
tout ” was as follows :—“// jaut apprtndre quelqm chose^ ely 
rapportcr tout h restc'^ (“The pupil must learn something 
thoroughly, and refer cvcr)^thing to that.”) For language 
he must take a model book, and become thoroughly master 
of it. His knowledge must not be a verbal knowledge only, 
ljut he must enter into the sense and spirit of the writer. 
Here we find that Jacotot’s practical advice coincides with 
that of many other great authorities, who do not base it on 
the same principle. 'Vhe Jesuits' maxim was, that their 
pupils should always learn something thoroughly, however 

* Su H, Couriliope Howcn on “Connccleflness in Teaching”* 
{Educational Times, June, 1890). Mr. Bowen quotes from H, «$penccr 
—“ iinowledge of the lowest kind is un-unified knowledge; science is 
I'articUly unified knowledge: philosophy is iOniphUly unified know* 
lulgc.” 
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little it might he. Pebtalozzi insisted on the children going 
over the elements again and again till they were completely 
master of them. Ascham, Kalkc, and Couieniusall re(iiiired 
a model-book to he read and re-read till words and thoughts 
were fimily fixed in the piijiil’s meuK>ry. Jacotot prolmbly 
never read Ascham’s “ Schoolmaster.” If he had done so 
he might have appropriated some of Aschani's words as 
exactly conveying his own thoughts. Ascham, as we saw, 
recommended that a short book should be thoroughly 
mastered, each lesson being worked over in different ways a 
dozen times at the least, and in this way “your .scholar shall 
be brought not only to like elotiiiencc, but also to all true 
understanding and right judgment, both for writing and 
speaking.” In this the Englishman and the Frenchman are 
in perfect accord. 

§ 14. But if Jacotot agrees so far with earlier authorities, 
there is one point in whicli lie seems to differ from them 
He makes great demands on the memory, and requires six 
books of “ Telemacpicto be learned by heart. On the 
other hand, Montaigne, 1 -ockc, i^ousseau, H. Spencer, and 
other great writers would be opposed to this. Ratke 
insisted that nothing should be learnt by heart. Protests 
against “loading the memory,” “ saying without book,” &c., 
are everywhere to be met with, and nowhere more vigorously 
expressed than in Ascham. He says of the grammar-school 
boys of his time, lliat “ tlicir whole knowledge, by learning 
without the book, was tied only to their tongue and lips, 
and never ascended up to the brain and head, and therefore 
Was soon spit out of the mouth again. They learnt with¬ 
out bo#k everything, they understood within the book 
little or*nothing.” But these protests weie really direcTed 
at vcrlial knowledge, when it is made U» lake the place of 
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knowledge of the thing signified. We are always too ready 
to suppose that words are connected with ideas, though both 
old and young are constantly exposing themselves to the 
sarcasm of Mcphistophelcs;— 

. . . et>cn wo I*cgiilTe fehlcn. 

Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten /eit sich cin. 

• . . just where meaning fails, a word 
Comes pally in to serve your turn. 

Against this danger Jacolot took special precautions. 
The pupil was to undergo an examination in everything 
connected witia the lesson learnt, and the master's share in 
the work was to convince himself, from the answers he 
received, that the pupil thoroughly grasped the meaning, as 
well as remembered the words, of the author. Still the six 
books of “ Tel<$ma(|ue,” whicli Jacotot gave to be learnt by 
heart, was a very large dose, anti he would have been more 
faithful to his own principles, says Joseph Payne, if he had 
given the first book only. 

§ 15. 'I'here are three ways in whicli the model-book 
may' be studied. ist, it may be read through rapidly 
again and again, which was Ratke's plan and Hamilton’s; 
or, 2nd, each lesson may be thoroughly mastered, read in 
various ways a dozen times at the least, which was Ascham's 
plan; or, 3rd, tiie pupil may begin always at the beginning, 
and advance a little further each time, which was Jacotot’s 
plan.* 'I’his last, could not, of course, be carried very far. 

* As I have saidal)ove (p. 89 ) these methodizejs in language-learning 
may, with regard to the first stage, lie d’vidcd into two parties which 

h^,/e called Compfete detainers and Kaptd impressionists, Tvo Coni* 
plete Retainers, Koberisun and Prcnderg.ist, h.ive, as if seems to nTc, 
made, since Jacotot, a great advance on his metbud and ihat uf his 
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The repetitions, when the pupil had got on some way in 
the book, could not always be from the beginning; still 

predecessor Asch.iin. As I have had a good deal of experience M*ith 
beginners in (Jerinaii, I ^^ill give from an old lecture of mine the main 
conclusions at which I Jiavc arrived:—“My principle is to attack the most 
vital part of the language, and at first to keep the area small, or rather to 
enlarge it very slowly; but within that area I want to get as much variety 
as possible. The study of a book written in the language should l>c 
carried on pari passu with drill in its common inflexions. Now arises 
the question, Should the book l>e mailc with the object of teaching the 
language, or should it be seleetcd from those written for other purposes ? 
1 see much to be said on either side. The three great facts we have to 
turn to account in teaching a language, arc these: —first, a few words 
recur so constantly that a knowledge of them and grasp of them gives 
us a power in the language quit.* out of proportion to their number; 
second, large classes of words admit of many variations of meaning by 
inflection, which variations we can understand from analogy ; third, 
compound words arc forincd ad inJiuUum on simple laws, so that tlie 
root word supplies the key to a whole family. Now, if the book is 
written by the languagc-teachcr, he has the whole language before him, 
and he can make the most of all these advantages. He can use only 
the important words of the language; he can repeat them in various 
connections ; he can bring the main facts of inflection and construction 
before the learner in a regular order, which is a great assistance to the 
memory; he can give the simple w'ords before introducing words com¬ 
pounded of them; and he can provide that, when a word occurs for tne 
first time, the learners shall connect it with its root meaning. A short 
book securing all these advantages would, no doubt, be a very iiseful 
implement, but I have never seen such a book. Almost all delectuses, 
&C., bury the learner with a pile of new words, under which he feels 
himself powerless. So far as I know, the book has yet to be written. 
And' even if it were written, with the greatest success from a linguistic 
point of view, it would of course make no pretension to a meaning. 
Having fayself gone through a course of Ahn and of Olicndorf, I re- 
meml}er,*as a sort of nightmare, innumerable questions and ans't^rs, 
such .IS “ Have you my thread stockings? No, 1 have your worsted 
stockings Still more repuNive are the long sentences of Mr. Preoder- 
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every part was to be repeated so frctineiUly that nothing 
could be forgotten, Jacotot did not wish his pupils to learn 

gast;—“ How much must I give to the caiKlrivur U> lake my father to 
the Bank in New Street before his second I>rcakrust, and to bring him 
home again before half-past two o’clock?” I cannot forget Voltaire's 
mot^ which has a good deal of triiih in it,—“ Kvery way is good but the 
tiresome way.” And most of the l>ooks written for beginners are inex¬ 
pressibly tiresome. No doubt il will be said, ** Unless you adopt the 
rapid-impressionist plan, any l>ook tninl be tir.^somc. What is a mean¬ 
ing at first becomes no incoming by frequent repetition.” This, however, 
b not altogether true. I mysoUhave taught Niebuhr’s Hei-otngeschUhien 
for years, and I know sonic cliapters by heart; but the old tales ol 
Jason and Hercules a they arc told in Niebuhr’s simple language do 
not bore me in the Icrst. 

“ Ein liegriff muss bei dem Worte sein,” 

says the Student in Faust: and a notion—a very pleasing notion, too— 
remains to me about every word in the /leroen};eschichien, 

These, then, would be my iKioks to be worked at the same time by a 
beginner, say in German :—A book for drill in the principal Inflexions, 
followed by the main facts about gender, &c., and a book like the 
I/eroen^eschickten. This I would have prepared very much after the 
Robertsonian manner. It should \)C printed, as should also the Ihrimer, 
in good-sized Roman type ; though, in an appendix, some of it should 
be reprinted in German type. The book should lie divided into short 
lessons. A translation of each lesson should lie given in parallel columns, 
llien should come a vocabulary, in which all useful information should 
be given about the really important words, the unimportant words betHg 
negleeted. Finally should come variathnSi and exercises in the lessons; 
and in these the important words of that and previous lessons should be 
used exclusively. The exercises should be such as the pupils could do 
in writing out of school, and vivA voce in school. They should be very 
easy—real exercises in what is already known, not a series of lingubtic 
puzzles. The object of the exercises, and also of a vast number of vivA 
voce questions, should be to accustom the pupil to use his kix>wlcdge 
^^readily. (But some teachers, young teachers especially, are always 
^fyaj-examining, and seem to themselves to fail when their questions are 
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simply in .order to forget, but to learn in order to remember 
for ever. “We are learned,” said he, “not so far as we 

answered without difficulty.) The car, the voice, the hand, should all 
be practised on each lesson. When the construing is known, transcrip¬ 
tion of the German is not by any means to be despised. A good 
variety of transcription is, for the teacher to write the German clause by 
clause on the black’board, and ml) out each clause before the pupils 
begin to write it. Then a known ]>iece may be piepared fOr dictation. 
In reading this as dictation, the master may introduce small variations, 
to teach his pupils to keep their cars open. He may, as another exer¬ 
cise, read the German aloud, and slop here and there for the boys to 
give the English of the last sentence read ; or he may read to them 
either the exact German in the book or small variations on it, and make 
the pupils translate vivA vocty clause by clause. He may then ask 
questions on the piece in German and require answers in English. 

For exercises, there are many devices by which the pupil may be 
trained to observation, and also be conHrmod in his knowledge of back 
lessons. The great teacher, F. A. Wolf, used to make his own children 
ascertain how many times such and such a word occurred in such and 
such pages. As M. Breal says, children arc collectors by nature i and, 
acting on this hint, we might say, ** Write in column all the dative cases 
on pages a to e, and give the English and the corresponding nomina¬ 
tives.” Or, “ Copy from those pages all the accusative-prepositions 
with the accusatives after them.” Or, ** Write out the past participles, 
with their infinitives.” Or, “Translate such and such sentences, and 
explain them with reference to the context.” Or, questions may be 
asked on the subject-matter of the book. There is no end to the 
possible varieties of such exercises. 

As soon as they get any feeling of the language, the pupils should 
learn by heart some easy poetry in it. I should recommend their learn¬ 
ing the English of the piece first, and then getting the German vivd voee 
fiom the teacher. To quicken the German in their minds, I think it is 
well to give them in addition a German prose version, using almost the 
same woi^ Variations of the more important sentences should^ 
learnt at the same time. 

In all these suggestions you will see what 1 am aiming at. I wish 
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have learned, but only so far as we remember.” He seems, 
indeed, almost to ignore the fact that the act of learning 
serves other purposes than that of making learned, and to 
assert that to forget is the same as never to have learned, 
which is a palpable error. We necessarily forget much 
that passes through our minds, and yet its effect remains. 
All grown people have arrived at some opinions, convictions, 
knowledge, but they cannot call to mind every spot they 
trod on in the road thither. When we have read a great 
history, say, or travelled through a fresh country, we have 
gained more than the number of facts we liappen to re¬ 
member. The mind seems to have fonned an acquaintance 
with that history or that country, which is something different 
from the mere acquisition of facts. Moreover, our interests, 
as well as our ideas, may long survive the memory of the 
facts which originally started them. We are told that one 
of the old judges, when a barrister objected to some dictum 
of his, put him down by the assertion, “Sir, I have for¬ 
gotten more law than ever you read.” If he wished to 
make the amount forgotten a measure of the amount re¬ 
membered, this was certainly fallacious, as the ratio between 
the two is not a constant quantity. But he may have meant 
that this extensive reading had left its result, and that he 
could see things from more points of view than the less 
travelled legal vision of his opponent. I'hat pmver acquired 
by learning may also last longer than the knowledge of* 
the tl^ng learned is sufficiently obvious. So the advantages 
derived from having learnt a thing are not entirely lost 
when the thing itself is forgotten.* 

' ' '' . I i.r - , ..^ 

thf learner to get a feeling of, and a power over, the main werds of the 
language and the machinery in which they are employetl. 

* I append in a note a passage from the old edition of this book re- 
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§ 16. ^ut the reflection by no means justifies the dis¬ 
graceful waste of memory which goes on in most school 


ferring to the Cambridge man of forty years ago. **The typical 
Cambridge man studies mathematics, not because he likes mathematicsi 
or derives any pleasure from the perception of mathematical truth, still 
less with the notion of ever using his knowledge; but either because, if 
he is “ a good man,” he hopes for a fellowship, or because, if he cannot 
aspire so high, he considers reading the thing to do, and finds a satis* 
faction in mental effort just as he does in a constitutional to the 
Gogmagogs. When such a student takes his degree, he is by no means 
a highly cultivated man; but he is not the sort of man we can despise 
for all that. He has in him, to use one of his own metaphors, a con* 
riderable amount of force^ which may be applied in any direction. lie 
has great power of concentration and sustained mental effort even on 
subjects which are distasteful to him. In other words, his mind is 
under the control of his will, and he can bring it to bear promptly and 
vigorously on anything put before him. He will sometimes be lialf 
through a piece of work, while an average Oxonian (as we Cambridge 
men conceive of him at least) is thinking about beginning. But his 
training has taught him to value mental force without teaching him to 
care about its application. Perhaps he has been working at the gym¬ 
nasium, and has at length succeeded in putting up *' a hundredweight. 
In learning to do this, he has been acquiring strength for its own sake. 
He does not want to put up hundredweights, but simply to be able to 
put them up, and his reward is the consciousne.ss of power. Now the 
tripos is a kind of competitive examination in putting up weights. The 
student who has been training for it, has acquired considerable mental 
vigour, and when be has put up his weight he falls back on the con¬ 
sciousness of strength which he seldom thinks of using. Havii^ put up 
the heavier, he despises the lighter weights. He rather prides himself 
on his ignorance of such things as history, modern languages, and 
£nglish literature. He can get those up in a few evenings,” whenever 
he wants them. He reminds me, indeed, of a tradesman who has 
woriced Sard to have a large balance at his banker's. This done, is 
.Ktisfied. lie has neither taste nor desire for the things which make 
wealth valuable; but when he sees other people in the enjoyment of 
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rooms. Much is leanit which^ for want of the necessary 
repetition, will soon be lost again, besides much that would 
be valueless if remembered. The thing to aim at is not 
giving “useful knowledge,” but making the memory a store¬ 
house of such facts as are good material for the other powers 
of the mind to work with : and that the facts may serve this 
purpose they must be such as the mind can thoroughly 
grasp and handle, and such as can be connected together. 
To instruct is insfruere, “ to put together in order, to build 
it is not cramming the memory with facts without con¬ 
nexion, and, as Herbert Spencer calls them, unorganisable. 
And yet a great deal of our children's memory is wasted in 
storing facts of this kind, which can never form part of any 
organism. We do noL teach them geography {earth knoW' 
ledge^ as the Germans call it), but the names of places. Our 
“history” is a similar, though disconnected study. We 
leave our children ignorant of the land, but insist on their 
getting up the “ landmarks.” And, perhaps, from a latent 
perception of the uselessness of such work, neither teachers 
nor scholars ever think of these things as learnt to be re¬ 
membered. They are indeed got up, as Schuppius says of 
the Ix)gic of his day, tn spent futune oblivionis, J^tin 
grammar is gone through again and again, and a boy feels 
that the sooner he gets it into his head, the better it will 
be for him; but who expects that the lists of geographical 
and historical names which are Icjirnt one half-year, will be 
remembered the next ? I have seen it asserted, that when 
a boy leaves school, he has already forgotten nine-tenths of 
what he has been taught, and I dare say that estimate is 
quite within the mark. 

them, he hugs himself with the consciousness tliat he can write a chec^ue 
fox such whenever he plea&cb.'* 
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§ i7.» By adopting the principles of Jacotot, we avoid 
a great deal of this waste. We give some thorough know¬ 
ledge, with which fresh knowledge may be connected. And 
it will then be found that perfect familiarity with a subject 
is something beyond the mere understanding it and being 
able, with difficulty, to reproduce what we have learned. 
By thus going over the same thing again and again, we 
acquire a thorough command over our knowledge ; and the 
feeling perfectly at home, even witliiu narrow borders, gives 
a consciousness of strength. An old adage tells us that 
the Jack-of-all-trades is master of none ; but the master of 
one trade will have no difficulty in extending bis insight 
and capacity beyond it. To use an illustration', which is 
of course an illustration merely, we should kindle knowledge 
in children, like hre in a grate. A stupid servant, with a 
small quantity of wood, spreads it over the whole grate. It 
blazes away, goes out, and is simply wasted. Ajiother, who 
is wiser or more experienced, kindles the whole of the wood 
at one spot, and the fire, thus concentrated, extends in all 
directions. Similarly we should concentrate the beginnings 
of knowledge, and although we could not expect to make 
much show for a time, we might be sure that after a bit the 
fire would extend, almost of its own accord.* 

§ i8. From Joseph Payne I take Jacotot*s directions for 
carrying out the rule, “ 11 faut apprendre quelque chose, et 
y rapporter tout le reste.” 

* On this interesting subject 1 will quote three men who said nothing 
’ —Dc Morgan, Helps, and the first Sir James Stephen. l)e 

Morgai^ speaking of Jacotot's plan, wrote There is much truth in the 

assertion that new knowledge hooks on easily to a little of thfr old.^ 
thoroughly mastered. The day is coming when it will be found out 
►hat cramgted erudition got up for examination, docs not c»st out any 

J K 
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I. Learn— learn so as to know thoroughly, perfectly, 
immovably (imperiurbable 9 mnt\ as well six months or twelve 

hooks for more.” {Bu of ParadexitK^ p. 3 .) Elsewhere he says:— 
** When the student has occupied his time in learning a moderate portion 
of many dilferent things, what has he acquired—extensive knowledge or 
useful habits? Even if he can lx: said to have varied learning, it will 
not long l^ true of liim, for nothing flies so quickly as half-digested 
knowledge; and when this is gone, there remains but a slender portion 
of useful power. A small quantity of learning quickly evaporates from 
a mind which never held any learning except in small quantities; and 
the intellectual philosopher can perha{>s explain the following phenom¬ 
enon—that men who have given deep attention to one or more liberal 
studies, can learn to the end of their lives, and are able to retain and 
apply very small quantities of other kinds of knowledge; while those 
who have never learnt much of any one thing seldom acquire new 
knowledge after they attain to years of maturity, and frequently lose the 
greater part cf tlpt which they once ]>ossessed.” 

Sir Arthur Helps m Reading {Friends in C.) says:—“All things are 
so connected togcinei that a man who knows one subject well, cannot, 
if he would, have failed to have acquired much besides ; and that man 
will not be likely to keep fewer pearls who has a string to put them on 
than he who picks them up and throws them together without method. 
This, however, is a very poor metaphor to represent the matter; for 
what I would aim at producing not merely holds together what is 
gained, but has vitality in itself ^is always growing. And anybody 
will confirm this who in his own case has had any branch of study or 
human afEsirs to work upon; for he must have observed how all he 
meets seems to work in with, and assimilate itself to, his own peculiar 
subject. During his lonely walks, or in society, or in action, it seems 
as if this one pursuit were something almost independent of himsdf, 
always on the watch, and claiming its share in whatever is going on.” 

In his L«ecture on Desultory and Systematic Readings Sir James 
Stephen said :—“ Learning is a world, not a chaos. The various accu¬ 
mulations of human knowledge arc not so many detached masses, 
n They are all connected parts of one great system of truth, arul though 
that system be infinitely too comprehensive for any one of us to comics 
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J.'s plan for reading and writing. 

months,^ence, as now— something —something which fairly 
represents the subject to be ac()uired, which contains its 
essential characteristics. 2. Repeat that “ something ” in¬ 
cessantly {sans cesse), every day, or very frequently, from 
the beginning, without any omission, so that no part may 
be forgotten. 3. Reflect upon the matter thus acquired, 
so as, by degrees, to make it a possession of the mind as 
well as of the memory, so that, being appreciated as a 
whole, and appreciated in its minutest parts, what is as yet 
unknown, may be referred to it and interpreted by it. 4. 
Verify, or test, general remarks, e.g.^ grammaticihl rules, 
&c., made by others, by comparing them with the facts (/>,, 
the words and phraseology) which you have learnt yourself. 

§ 19. In conclusion, I will give some account of the 
way in which reading, writing, and the mother-tongue were 
taught on the Jacototian system. 

The teacher takes a book, say Edgeworth’s “ Early Les¬ 
sons,” points to the first word, and names it, “ Frank,” 
The child looks at the word and also pronounces it. Then 
the teacher does the same with the first two words, “Frank 
and”; then with the three first, “Frank and Robert,” &c. 
When a line or so has been thus gone over, the teacher 
asks which word is Robert ? What word is that (pointing 
to one) ? “ Find me the same word in this line ” (pointing 

to another part of the book). When a sentence has been 
thus acquired, the words already known are analysed into 
syllables, and these syllables the child must pick out else- 

yet eacli component member of it bears to every other component member 
relations which each of us may, in his own department of study, scorch 
out aiff discover for himself. A man is really and soundly learned in 
exact proportion to the number and to the im]x>nance of those ration-'* 
which he has thus carefully examined and accurately understood.” 

2 9 2 
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For the mother-tongue. 

where. Finally, the same thing is done with letters. , When 
the child can read a sentence, that sentence is put before 
him written in small-hand, and the child is required to copy 
it When he lias copied the first word, he is led, by the 
questions of the teacher, to see how it differs from the 
original, and then he tries again. The pupil must always 
correct himself, guided only by questions. This sentence 
must be worked at till the pupil can write it pretty well from 
memory. He then tries it in larger characters. By carrying 
out this plan, the children's powers of observation and 
making comparisons arc strengthened, and the arts of reading 
and writing are said to be very readily actiuired. 

§ 20. For the mother-tongue, a model book is chosen 
and thoroughly learned. Suppose ** Rassclas’Ms selected. 
“The pupil learns by heart a sentence, or a few sentences^ 
and to-morrow adds a few more, still repeating from the 
beginning. The teacher, after two or three lessons of learn¬ 
ing and repeating, takes portions—any portion—of the 
matter, and submits it to the crucible of the pupil's mind: 
—^Who was Kasselas? Who was his father? What is the 
father of waters ? Where does it begin its course ? Where 
is Abyssinia? Where is Egypt? Where was Rasselas 
placed ? What sort of a person was Rasselas £ ^ What is 
* credulity ’? What are the ‘ whispers of fancy,' the ‘ pro¬ 
mises of youth,' &c,, &c. ? ” 

A great variety of written exercises is soon joined with 
the learning by heart. Pieces must be written from memory, 
and the spelling, pointing, &c., corrected by the pupil him- 
‘.;elf from the book. The same piece must he written again 
and^again, till there are no more mistakes to ^rrect 

This,” said Joseph Payne, who had himself tauglrt in this 
way, “ is the best plan for spelling that has been devised.” 
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Then the pupil may write an analysis, may define words, 
distinguish between synonyms, explain metaphors, imitate 
descriptions, write imaginary dialogues or correspondence 
between the characters, &c. Besides these, a great variety 
of grammatical exercises may be given, and the force of 
prefixes and affixes may be foimd out by the pupils them¬ 
selves by collection and comparison. “ The resources even 
of such a book as “ Rasselas ” will be found all but exhaust¬ 
less, while the training which the mind undergoes in the 
process of thoroughly mastering it, the acts of analysis, com¬ 
parison, induction, and deduction, performed so frequently 
as to become a sort of second nature, cannot but serve as 
an excellent preparation for the subsequent study of English 
literature ” (JVayne), 

§ 21. We see, from these instances, how Jacotot sought 
to imitate the method by which young children and self- 
taught men teach themselve.s. All such proceed from 
objects to definitions, from facts to reflections and theories, 
from examples to rules, from particular observations to 
general principles. 'I'hey pursue, in fact, however uncon¬ 
sciously, the method of inxH'stigation^ the advantages of which 
are thus set out m a passage from Uiirke's treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful: “ I am convinced,’* says he, “ that 

the method of teaching which approaches most nearly to 
the method of investigation is incomimably the best; since, 
not content with serving up a few barren and lifeless truths, 
it leads to the stock on which they grew; it tends to set 
the reader [or learner] himself in the track of invention, and 
to direct him into those paths in which the author has made 
liis oyn discoveries.” “For Jacotot, I think the claim may, 
without presumption, be maintained that he has, beyond* 
all other teachers, succeeded in co-ordinating the n)ethod 
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Jacotot's last days. 

of elementary teaching with the method of investipation ” 
(Payne). 

§ 22. The latter part of his life, which did not end till 
1840, Jaootot spent in his native country—first at Valen¬ 
ciennes, and tlicn at Paris. 'I'o the last he laboured inde- 
fatigably, and with a noble disinterestedness, for what he 
believed to be the “ intellectual emancipation ” of his fellow- 
crcaturcs. For a time, his system made great way in 
France, but v/e now hear little of it. Jacotot has, however, 
lately found anadvornte in M. IJernard Perez, who has written 
a book about him and also a very good article in Buisson’s 
Diciiontfatre^ 
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HERBERT SPENCER.^^ 


§ r, I ONCE heard it said by a teacher nf great ability 
that no one without practical acquaintance with the subject 
could write anything worth reading on Education. My own 
opinion differs very widely from this. I am not, indeed, 
prepared to agree with another authority, much given to 
paradox, that the actual work of education unfits a man for 
forming enlightened views about it, but I think that the 
outsider, coming fresh to the subject, and unencumbered by 
tradition and prejudice, may hit upon truths which the 
teacher, whose attention is too much engrossed with 
practical difficulties, would fail to perceive without assist¬ 
ance, and that, consequently, the theories of intelligent men, 
unconnected with the work of education, deserve our 
careful, and, if possible, our impartial consideration. 

§ 2. One of the most important works of this kind 
which has lately appeared, is the treatise of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. So eminent a writer has every claim to be listened 
to with respect, and in this book he speaks with more than 
his individual authority. The views he has very vigorously 

• TJir essay, which was written nearly twenty-five years ago, I 
leave m it stands. I take some credit to myself for having eariy^ecog* 
nised the importance of a book now famous, (/imc, 189 a) 
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Same knowledge for discipline and use ^ 

propounded are shared by a number of distinguished 
scientific men; and not a few of the unscientific believe 
that in them is shadowed forth the education of the future. 

§ 3. It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Spencer has 
not kept the tone of one who investigates the truth in a 
subject of great difficulty, but lays about him right and 
left, after the njanner of a spirited controversialist. This, 
no doubt, makes his book much more entertaining reading 
than such treatises usually are, but, on the other hand, it 
has the disadvantage of arousing the antagonism of those 
whom he would most wish to influence. When the man 
who has no practical acquaintance with education, lays 
down the law ex cathedray garnished with sarcasms at all 
that is now going on, the schoolmaster, offended by the 
assumed tone of authority, sets himself to show where these 
theories would not work, instead of examining what basis of 
truth there is in them, and how far they should influence his 
own practice. 

I shall proceed to examine Mr. Spencer’s proposals witli 
all the imp.'irtiality 1 am master of. 

§ 4, I'hc great (jucstion, whether the teaching which gives 
the most valuable knowledge is the same as that which best 
disciplines the faculties of the mind, Mr. Spencer dismisses 
briefly. “It would be utterly contrary to the beautiful 
economy of nature,” he says, “ if one kind of culture were 
needed for the gaining of information, and another kind 
were needed as a mental gymnastic.* Hut it seems to me 
that difleront subjects must be used to train the faculties at 
different stages of development. The processes of science, <1 

•This proposilion has been ably discussed by PresidentfW, tl. 
Payne. Contrituthns (0 the Scimee of Education. “ Education 
Values.” 
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different stages, different knowledges. 

which form the staple of education in Mr. Spencer’s system 
cannot l 5 e grasped by the intellect of a child. “The 
scientific discoverer does the work, and when it is done the 
schoolboy is called in to witness the result, to learn its 
chief features by heart, and to repeat them when called 
upon, just as he is called on to name the mothers of the 
patriarchs, or to give an account of the Eastern campaigns 
of Alexander the Great .’*—{Fall Mall CP.), 'fhis, however, 
affords but scanty training for the mind. We want to draw 
out the child’s interests, and to direct them to worthy objects. 
We want not only to teach him, but to enable and encourage 
him to teach himself; and, if following Mr. Spencer’s advice, 
we make him get up the species of plants, “ which amount to 
some 320,000,” and the varied forms of animal life, which 
are “ estimated at some 2,000,000,” we may, as Mr. Spencer 
tells us, have strengthened his memory as effectually as by 
teaching him languages; but the pupil will, perhaps have no 
great reason to rejoice over his escape from the horrors of 
the “ As in Prsesenti,” and “ Propria qua; Maribus.” The 
consequences will be the same in both cases. We shall 
disgust the great majority of our scholars with the acquisition 
of knowledge, and with the use of the powers of their mind. 
Whether, therefore, we adopt or reject Mr. Spencer’s con¬ 
clusion, that there is one sort of knowledge which is 
universally the most valuable, I think we must deny that 
there is one sort of knowledge which is universally and at 
every stage in education, the best adapted to develop the 
intellectual faculties. Mr. Spencer himself acknowledges this 
elsewhere. “ There is,” says he, “ a certain sequence in which 
the faci^tics spontaneously develop, and a certain kind of 
knowledge, which each requires during its development, h is 
for U5 to ascertain this sequence, and supply this knowledge. 
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Relative value of knowledges. 

§ 5. Mr. Spcnccr diHCusscs more fully “the relative value 
Df knowledges/' and this is a subject which has hitherto not 
met with the attention it deserves. It is not sufficient for 
us to prove of any subject taught in our schools that- the 
knowledge or the learning of it is valuable. We must also 
show that the knowledge or the learning of it is of at least 
as great value as that of anything else that might be taught 
in the same lime. “ Had we time to master all subjects we 
need not be particular. 'I’o (luotc the old song— 

‘ Could a MKin 1)C secure 
That his life would endure, 

As of old, lor a thousand long years, 

What things he might know ! 

What deeds lie might do ! 

And all without hurry or care ! 

But we that have but span-long lives must ever bear in mind 
our limited time for acquisition.” 

§ 6. To test the value of the learning imparted in edu¬ 
cation we must look to the end of education. This Mr. 
Spencer defines as follows: “ To prepare us for complete 
living is the function which education has to discharge, and 
the only rational mode of judging of an educational course 
is to judge in what degree it distdiarges such function.” 
For complete living we must know “in what way to treat the 
body; in what way to treat the mind ; in what way to 
manage our affairs; in what way to bring up a family; in 
what way to behave as a citizen; in what way to utilise 
those sources of happiness which nature supplies—how to 
use all our faculties to the greatest advantage of ourselves 
and others.” There are a number of sciences, ^ys Mr. 
S^ncer, which throw light on these subjects. R should, 
tliereforc, be the busincssof education to impart these sciences. 
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Knowledge for self-preservation. 

But if there were (which is far from being the case) a 
well-defined and well-established science in each of these 
departments, those sciences would not be understandable by 
children, nor would any individual have time to master the 
whole of them, or even “a due proportion of each.” The 
utmost that could be attempted would be to give young 
people some knowledge of the results of such sciences and 
the niles derived from them. But to this Mr. Spencer 
would object that it would tend, like the learning of 
languages, “to increase the already undue respect for 
authority.” 

§ 7, To consider Mr. Spencer’s divisions in detail, we 
come first to knowledge tliai leads to self-preservation. 

“ Happily, that all-importani part of education which goes 
to secure direct self-preservation is, in part, already provided 
for. Too momentous to be left to our blundering, Nature 
hikes it into her own hands.” But Mr. Spencer warns us 
against such thwarlings of Nature as that by which “ stupid 
schoolmistresses commonly prevent the girls in their charge 
from the spontaneous physical activities they would indulge 
in, and so render them com[>aratively incapable of taking 
care of themselves in circumstances of peril.” 

§ 8. Indirect self-preservation, Mr. Spencer believes, 
may be much assisted by a knowledge of physiology. 
“ Diseases are often contracted, our members are oflen 
injured, by causes which superior knowledge would avoid.” 
1 believe these are not tlie only grounds on which the 
advocates of physiology urge its claim to be admitted into 
the curriculum; but these, if they can be established, are 
no douft very important. Is it true, however, that doctors 
preserve tlieir own life and health or that of their children 
by their lyiowledge of physiology ? I think the matter is 
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Useful knowledge v. the classics. 

open to dispute. Mr. Spencer does not. He .says very 
truly that many a man would blush if convicted of ignorance 
about the pronunciation of Iphigenia, or about the labours 
of Hercules wlio, nevertheless, would not scruple to acknow¬ 
ledge that he had never heard of the Kustachian tubes, and 
could not tell the normal rate of pulsation. “ So terribly,” 
adds Mr, Spencer, “ in our education does the ornamental 
override the useful!” Hut this is begging the question At 
present classics form part of the instruction given to every 
gentleman, and physiology does not. I'his is the simpler 
form of Mr. Spencer's assertion about the labours of Hercules 
%nd the Eustachian tubes, and no one denies it. But we 
are not so well agreed on the comparative value of these 
subjects. In his Address at St. Andrews, J. S. Mill showed 
that he at least was not cotivinced of the uselessness of 
classics, and Mr. Spencer does not tell us how the know¬ 
ledge of the normal state of pulsation is useful; how, to usH 
his own test, it “ influences action.” However, whether we 
admit the claims of physiology or not, we shall probably 
allow that there are certain physiological facts and rules of 
health, the knowledge of which would be of great practical 
value, and should therefore be imparled to everyone. 
Here the doctor should come to the schoolmaster's assist¬ 
ance, and give him a manual from which to teach them, 

§ 9, Next in order of importance, according to Mr. Spen¬ 
cer, comes the knowledge wliich aids indirect self-preservation 
by facilitating the gaining of a livelihood. Mere Mr. Spencer 
thinks it necessary to prove to us that such sciences as 
mathematics and physics and biology underlie all thb 
practical arts and business of life. No one would fthink of 
joining issue with him on this point; but the question still 
remains, what influence should this have on education? 
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“Teach science,” says Mr. Spencer. “A grounding in 
science is of great importance, both because it prepares for 
all this [business of life],' and because rational knowledge 
has an immense superiority over empirical knowledge.” 
Should we teach all sciences to everybody ? This is dearly 
impossible. Should we, then, decide for each child what 
is to be his particular means of money-getting, and instruct 
him in those sciences which will be most useful in that 
business or profession ? In other words, should we have 
a separate school for each calling ? 'I'he only attempt of 
this kind which has been made is, I believe, the institution 
of Handdschitlen (commercial schools) in Germany. In 
thenipyo'uths 6 f fifteen or sixteen enter for a course of two 
or three years’ instruction which aims exclusively at fitting 
them for commerce. Hut, in this case, their general edu¬ 
cation is already finished With us, the lad commonly goes 
to work at the business itself quite as soon as he has the 
faculties for learning the sciences connected with it If the 
school sends him to it with a love of knowledge, and with 
a mind well disciplined to acquire knowledge, this will be 
of more value to him than any special information. 

§ lo. As Mr. Spencer is here considering science merely 
with reference to its importance in earning a livelihood, it 
is not beside the question to remark, that in a great number 
of instances, the knowledge of the science which underlies 
an operation confers no practical ability whatever. No one 
sees the better for understanding the structure of the eye 
and the undulatory theory of light. In swimming or 
rewing, a senior wrangler has no advantage over a man 
.who is entirely ignorant about the laws of fluid piessurc. 
As far a^money-getting is concerned then, science will 
De found to be universally serviceable. Mr. Spencer gives 
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Scientific knowledge and money-makifig. 

instances indeed, where science would prevent very 
expensive blundering; but the true inference is, not that 
the blunderers should learn science, but that they should 
mind their own business, and lake the opinion of scien¬ 
tific men about theirs. “Here is a mine,*’ says he, “in 
the sinking of which many shareholders ruined them¬ 
selves, from not knowing that a certain fossil belonged to 
the old red sandstone, below which no coal is found.*' 
Perhaps they were misled by the little knowledge which 
Pope tells us is a dangerous thing. If they had been 
entirely ignorant, they would surely have called in a pro* 
fessional geologist, whose opinion would have been more 
valuable than their own, even though geology had taken the 
place of classics in their schooling. “ Daily are men induced 
to aid in carrying out inventions which a mere tyro in 
science could show to be futile.” But these are men whose 
function it would always be to lose money, not make it, 
whatever you might teach them.* I have great doubt, 
therefore, whether the learning of sciences will ever be found 
a ready way of making a fortune. Hut directly we get 
beyond the region of pounds, shillings, and pence, I agree 
most cordially with Mr. Spencer that a rational knowledge 
has an immense superiority over em[)irical knowledge. 
And, as a pwirt of their education, boys should be taught to 
distinguish the one from the other, and to desire rational 
knowledge. Much might be done in this way by teaching, 
not all the sciences and nothing else, but the main principles 
of some one science, which would enable the more intelli¬ 
gent boys to understand and appreciate the value of “a 

rational explanation of phenomena.” I believe this addi- 

------c*. ■■ ■ 

* The brewer,” as Mr. Spencer himself tells us, if hi^ business is 
very extensive, finds it i>ay to keep a chemist on the premises ”—pay a 
Booil deal Iietter, I suspect, ih.on learning chemistry at school. 
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Knowledge about rearing offspring. 

don to what was before a literary education has already been 
made in some of our leading schools, as Harrow, Rugby, 
and the City of London.* 

§ II. Next, Mr. Spencer would have instruction in the 
proper way of rearing ofisprini^ form a part of his curricuhnn. 
There can be no question of the importance of this know¬ 
ledge, and all that Mr. Spencer says of the lamentable 
ignorance of parents is, unfortunately, no less undeniable. 
But could this knowledge be imparted early in life? Young 
people would naturally take but little interest in it. It is 
by parents, or at least by those who have some notion of 
the parental responsibility, that this knowledge should be 
sought. The best way in which wc can teach the young 
will be so to bring them up that when they themselves have 
to rear children tlie remembrance of their own youth may 
be a guide and not a Ijcacon to them. But more knowledge 
than this is necessary, and 1 differ from Mr. Spencer only as 
to the proper time for acquiring it. 

§ 12. Next comes the knowledge which fits a man for 
the discharge of his functions as a citizen, a sul)jcct to which 
Dr, Arnold attached great importance at the time of the 
first Reform Bill, and which deserves our attention all the 

* Helps, who by tnstc and talent is eminently literary, put in this 
claim for science more than so [now nearer 50 ] years ago. '*Thu 
higher branches of method cannot be taught at first; but you may l)egin 
by teaching orderliness of mind. Collecting, classifying, contrasting, 
and weighing facts are some of the processes by which method is taught. 
. . • Scientific method may be acquired without many sciences l>cing 
Ifamtbut one or two great branches of science must l>e accurately 
known.” \Frimds in Cotnuil^ RUticalton.) Helps, though by his 
delightfiil^tyle he never gives the leader any notion of over-compres^n, 
has told us more truth about education in a few pages than one some¬ 
times meets with in a complete treatise. 
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more in consequence of the second and third. .But whai 
knowledge are wo to give for this purpose ? One of the 
subjects which seem especially suitalde is history. But 
history, as it is now written, is, according to Mr. Spencer, 
useless. “It does not illustrate the right principles of 
political action.” “ The gTcat mass of historical facts are 
facts from which no conclusions can be drawn—unorganis- 
able facts, and, therefore, facts of no service in establishing 
principles of conduct, which is the chief use of facts. K.ead 
them if you like for amusement, but do not flatter yourself 
they are instructive.” About the right principles of political 
action we seem so completely at sea that, perhaps, the main 
thing we can do for the young is to point out to them the 
responsibilities which will hereafter devolve upon them, and 
'the danger, both to the stale and the individual, of just 
echoing the popular cry without the least reflection, 
according to our present usage. But history, as it is now 
written by great historians, may be of some use in training 
the young both to be citizens and men. “Reading about 
the fifteen decisive battles, or all. the battles in history, 
would not make a man a more judicious voter at the next 
election,” says Mr, Spencer. But is this true ? The know¬ 
ledge of what has been done in other times, even by those 
whose coronation renders them so distasteful to Mr, Spencer, 
is knowledge which influences a man’s whole character, and 
may, therefore, affect particular acts, even when We are 
unable to trace the connexion. As it has been often said, 
the effect of reading history is, in some respects, the same 
as that of travelling. Anyone in Mr. Spencer’s vein mig^t 
as}c, “ If a man has seen the Alps, of what use wil^ that be 
to him in weighing out groceries ? ” Directly, none at all; 
but indirectly, much. The travelled man will npt be such 
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a slave to the petty views and customs of his trade as the 
man who looks on his county town as the centre of the 
universe. The study of history, like travelling, widens the 
student’s mental vision, frees lym to some extent from the 
bondage of the present, and prevents his mistaking conven¬ 
tionalities for laws of nature. It brings home to him, in 
all its force, the truth that “ there are also people beyond 
the mountain” (^Hinter dem Berge sind auch Leuie\ that 
there are higher interests in the world than his own business 
concerns, and nobler men than himself or the best of his 
acquaintance. It teaches him what men are capable o^ 
and thus gives him juster views of his race. And to have 
all this truth worked into the mind contributes perhaps as 
largely to “ complete living ” as knowledge of the Eustachian 
tubes or of the normal rate of pulsation.* I think, therefore, 
that the works of great historians and biographers, which we 
already possess, may be usefully employed in education. 
It is difficult to estimate the value of history according to 
Mr. Spencer’s idea, as it has yet to be written; but I 
venture to predict that if boys, instead of reading about 
the history of nations in connection with their leading men, 
are retiuired to study only “ the progress of society,” the 
subject will at once lose all its interest for them; and. 


* J. S. Mill (who by the way, would leave history entirely to private 
leading, Address at St. Andrews^ p. 2 i), has pointed out that '‘there is 
not a fact in history which is not susceptible of as many different ex- 
' planations as there axe possible theories of human affairs,** and that 
history is not the foundation but the verification of the soci.il science.” 
But he |dmits that " what wc know of former ages, like what we know 
of fprei^ nations, is, with all its im|>crfectncss, of much use, by cdfrect- 
fng the narrowness incident tn personal experience.** (Dissertations, 
Vol. I, p. | 12 .) 
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perhaps, many of the facts communicated will prow, after 
all, no less unorganisable than the fifteen decisive battles. 

§ 13. lastly, we come to that “remaining division of 
human life which includes the relaxations and amusements 
filling leisure hours.” Mr. Spencer assures us that he will 
yield to none in the value he attaches to aesthetic culture 
and its pleasures ; but if he does not value the fine arts 
less, he values science more; and painting, music, and 
poetry would receive as little encouragement under his 
dictatorship as in the days of the Commonwealth. “As 
the fine arts and belles-lettres occupy the leisure part of 
life, so should they occupy the leisure part of education,” 
This language is rather obscure; but the only meaning I 
can attach to it is, that music, drawing, poetry, &c., may 
be taught if time can be found when all other knowledges 
are provided for. This reminds me of the author whose 
works are so valuable that they will be studied when Shaks- 
peare is forgotten—but not before. Any one of the sciences 
which Mr. Spencer considers so necessary might employ a 
lifetime. Where then shall we look for the leisure part of 
education when education includes them all?* 


* It is diflicult to treat seriously the arguments by which Mr. Spencer 
endeavours to show that a knowledge of science is necessary for the 
practice or the enjoyment of the line arts. Of course, the highest art of 
every kind is baserl on science, tiiat is, on truths which science takes 
cc^nizancc of and explains; but it does not therefore follow that ** with* 
out science there can be neither perfect production nor full appredation.’* 
Mr. Spencer tells us of mistakes which John Lewis and Rossetti have 
made for want of science. Very likely ; and had those gentlemen de** 
voted much of their time to science we should never have hean^of their 
blunders—or of their pictures either. If they were to paint tf>piece of 
woodwork, a carpenter might, perhaps, detect something amiss in the 
milling. If they painted a wall,, a bricklayer might point o^t that with 
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Poetry and the Arts. 

§ 14* But, if adopting Mr. Spencer’s own measure, we 
estimate the value of knowledge by its influence on action, 
we shall probably rank “accomplishments” much higher 
than they have hitherto been placed in the schemes of 
educationists. Knowledge and skill connected with the 
business of life, are of necessity acquired in the discharge 
of business. But the knowledge and skill which make our 
leisure valuable to ourselves and a source of pleasure to 
others, can seldom be gained after the work of life has 
begun. And yet every day a man may benefit by possess¬ 
ing such an ability, or may suffer fioin the want of it 
One whose eyesight has been trained by drawing and 
painting finds objects of interest all around him, to which 


their arrangement of stretchers and hca<lers the wall would tumble down 
for want of a proper lx}nd. But even Mr. Spencer would not wish 
them to spend their time in mastering the technicalities of every handi¬ 
craft, in order to avoid these inaccuracies. It is the latsiness of the 
painter to give us form and colour as they reveal themselves to the eye, 
not to prepare illustrations of scicntiHc text-books. The physical 
sciences, however, are only part of the painter’s necessary equipment, 
according to Mr. S]>cncer. ** lie must also understand how the minds 
of spectators will l>c afTeclcd by the several peculiarities of his work^-.i 
question in psychology !” Still more surprising is Mr. Spencer’s dictum 
about poetry. Its rhythm, its strong and numerous metaphors, its 
hyperboles, its violent inversions, are simply exaggerations of the traits 
of excited speech. To be good, therefore, poetry must pay attention to 
those laws of nervous action which excited speech ol)eys.” It is difficult 
to see how poetry can [^y attention to anything. The poet, of course 
must not violate those laws, but, if he Aas paid attention to them in 
composing, he will do well to present his MS. to the local newspaper. 
[It seegis the class is n^t extinct of whom Pope wrote:— 

* “Some drily plain, without invention’s aid 

“Write dull receipts how poems may l>e made.” 

Essay on CrHi€unu\ 
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More than science needed for complete living. 

other people are blind. A primrose by a river's brim is, 
perhaps, more to him who lias a feeling for its form and 
colour than even to the scientific student, who can tell all 
about its classification and component parts. A knowledge 
of music is often of the greatest practical service, as by 
virtue of it, its possessor is valuable to his associates, to 
say nothing of his having a constant source of pleasure 
and a means of recreation which is most precious as a relief 
from the cares of life. Of far greater importance is the 
knowledge of our best poetry. One of the first reforms 
in our school course would have been, 1 should have 
thought, to give this knowledge a much more prominent 
placej but Mr. Spencer consigns it, with music and drawing, 
to “ the leisure part of education." Whether a man who 
was engrossed by science, who had no knowledge of the 
fine arts except as they illustrated scientific laws, no 
acquaintance with the lives of great men, or with any his¬ 
tory but sociology, and who studied the thoughts and 
emotions expressed by our great poets merely with a view 
to their pyschological classification—whether such a man 
could be said to “live completely ” is a question to which 
every one, not excepting Mr. Spencer himself, would pro- 
Ixibly return the same answer. And yet this is the kind of 
man which Mr. Spencer's system would produce where it 
was most successful. 

§ 15. Let me now briefly sum up the conclusions arrived 
at, and consider how far I differ from Mr. Spencer. I 
believe that there is no one study which is suited to train , 
the faculties of the mind at every stage of its development, 
and <that when we have decided on the necessity of dhis or 
that knowledge, wc must corisider further what is the right 
time for acquiring it. I believe that intellectual education 
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should* aim, not so much at communicating facts, howeverT 
valuable, as at showing the boy what true knowledge is, 
and giving him the power and the disposition to ac(|uire it. 

I believe that the exclusively scientific teaching which Mr. 
Spencer approves would not effect this. It would lead at 
best to a very onc-shled development of the miiul. It 
might fail to engage the pupiFs interest sufficiently to draw 
out his faculties, and in this case the net outcome of his 
school-days would be no larger than at present. Of the 
knowledges which Mr. Spencer rcconiinends for special 
objects, some, I think, would not conduce to the object, and ‘ 
some could not be communicated early in life, (i.) For 
indirect self-preservation wc do not reejuire to know phy¬ 
siology, but the results of physiology. (2.) The science 
which bears on special pursuits in life has not, in many 
cases, any pecuniary value, and although it is most dcsirabic 
that every one should study the science which makes his 
work intelligible to him, this must usually he done when 
his schooling is over. The school will have done its part 
if it has accustomed him to the intellectual processes by 
which sciences arc learned, and has given him an intelligent 
appreciation of their value.* (3.) The right way of rearing 
and training children should be studied, but not by the 
children themselves. (4.) The knowledge which fits a man 


* Speaking of law, medicine, engineering, and the industrial arts, J. 
S. Mill remarks: “Whether those whose speciality they are will learn 
them as a branch of intelligence or ns a mere trade, and whether having 
learnt them, they will make a wise and conscientious use of them, or 
the r^rse, depends less on the manner in which they are taught their 
{fflofesaon, than upon what sort 0 / mind they bring to it—what kind oj ■ 
intelligence and of conscience the general system of education has deve^ 
loped in them*^* —Address at St. Andrews, p* 6. 
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Citizen’s duties. Things not to teach. 

to discharge his duties as a citizen is of great importance, 
and, as Dr. Arnold pointed out, is likely to be entirely 
neglected by those who have to struggle for a livelihood. 
The schoolmaster should, therefore, by no means neglect 
this subject with those of his pupils whose school-days will 
soon be over, but, probably, all that he can do is to cultivate 
in them a sense of the citizen’s duty, and a capacity for 
being their own teachers. (5.) The knowledge of poetry, 
belles-lettres, and the fine arts, which Mr, Spencer hands 
over to the leisure ixirt of education, is the only knowledge 
in his program which I think should most certainly form 
a prominent part in the curriculum of every school. 

§ 16. I therefore aiffer, though with great respect, from 
the conclusions at which Mr. Spencer has arrived. But I 
heartily agree with him that we are bound to inquire into 
the relative value of knowledges, and if we take, as I should 
willingly do, Mr. Spencer’s test, and ask how does this or 
that knowledge influence action (including in our inquiry 
its influence on mind and character, through which it bears 
upon action), 1 think we should banish from our schools 
much that has hitherto been taught in them, besides those 
old tormentors of youth (laid, I fancy, at last —requiescant 
in pace )—the Propria qua Maribus and its kindred ab¬ 
surdities. What we should teach is, of course, not so easily 
decided as what we should not, 

§ 17. I now come to consider Mr. Spencer’s second 
chapter, in which, under the heading of “ Intellectual Edu¬ 
cation,” he gives an admirable summing up of the main 
principles in which the great writers on the subject have 
^eq^, from Comenius downwards. These principl|u are, 
* perhaps, not all of them unassailable, and even where they 
true, many mistakes must be expected before we arrive 
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Need of a science of education. 

at the best method of applying them ; but the only reason 
that can be assigned for the small amount of influence they 
have hitherto exercised is, that most teachers are as ignorant 
of them as of the abstruscst doctrines of Kant and Hegel. 

§ i8. In stating these principles Mr. Spencer points out 
that they merely form a commencement for a science of 
education. “ Before educational methods can bo made to 
harmonise in character and arrangement with the faculties 
in the mode and order of unfolding, it is first needful that 
we ascertain with some completeness how the faculties //o 
unfold. At present we have acquired on this point only a 
few general notions. These general notions must be de¬ 
veloped in detail—must be transformed into a multitude of 
specific propositions before we can be said to possess that 
sdence on which the arf of education must be based. And 
then, when we have definitely made out in what succession 
and in what combinations the mental powers become active, 
it remains to choose out of the many possible ways of 
exercising each of them, that which best conforms to its 
natural mode of action. Evidently, therefore, it is not to 
be supposed that even our most advanced modes of teaching 
are the right ones, or nearly the right ones.” It is not 
to be wondered at that we have no science of education. 
Those who have been able to observe the phenomena have 
had no interest in generalising from them. Up to the 
pr^nt time the schoolmaster has been a person to whom 
boys were sent to learn Latin and Greek. He has had, 
therefore^ no more need of a science than the dancing- 
master.* But the present century, which has brought in so 

* Comme vous n’aves pas su ou comme vous n’avez pas voulu 
atteiadre^la pens^e de I’enfant, vous n*aves aucune action sur son de- 
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many changes, will not leave the state of education as it 
found it. Latin and Cheek, if they are not dethroned in 
our higher schools, will l^ave their despotism changed for 
a very limited monarchy. A course of instruction certainly 
without Greek and perhaps without I.ada will have to be 
provided for middle schools. Juster views are beginning 
to prevail of the schoolmaster’s function. It is at length 
perceived that he has to assist the development of the 
human mind, and perhaps, by-and bye, he may think it as 
well to learn all he can of that which he is employed in 
developing. When matters have advanced as far as this, 
we may begin to hope for a science of education. In 
Locke’s day he could say of physical science that there was 
no such science in existence. For thousands of years the 
human race had lived in ignoiancc of the simplest laws of 
the world it inhabited. But the true method of inquiring 
once introduced, science has made such rapid conquests, 
and acquired so great imporUince, that some of our ablest 
men seem inclined to deny, if not tlic existence, at least 
the value, of any other kind of knowledge. So, too, when 
teachers seek by actual observation to discover the laws of 
mental development, a science may be arrived at, which, in 
its influence on mankind, would perhaps rank before any 
we now possess. 

§ 19. Those who have read the previous Essays will* 
have seen invaiious forms most of the principles which Mr. 
Spencer enumerates, but I gladly avail myself of his assist* 
ance in summing ihem up. 

I. We should proceed from tlie simple to the complex, ' 

vc]opi>ement moral et intollccluel. Vous ^tes le maftre de latin et de 
giec.’* Ur^al. Qutlquo p. 243. 
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both in our choice of subjects and in the Avay in which eacli 
subject is taught. Wc should begin with hut few siibjci tJ 
at once, and, successively adding to these, should finally! 
carry on all subjects abreast. 

Each larger concept is made by a combination of smaller 
ones, and presupposes them. Tf this oidcr is not attended 
to in communicating km^wledge, the pupil can learn nothing 
but words, and will speedily sink into apathy and disgust. 

§ 20. That we must proceed from ihe known to the un 
known is something more than a coiollary to the above 
because not only arc new concepts foimcd by the combina¬ 
tion of old, but the mind ha*-' a liking for what it knows, and 
this liking extends itself to all that can be vunne(ted with 
its object. The principle of using the known in teaching 
the unknown is so simjjle, that all teachers who really 
endeavour to make anything understood, natiiially adopt 
it The traveller who is describing what he has seen and 
what wc have not seen tells us that it is in one particular 
like this object, and in another like that object, with which 
we arc already familiar. We combine these diireieiit 
concepts wc possess, and so get some notion of things about 
which we were previously ignoiant. What is required in our 
teaching is that the use of the known should be employed 
more systematically. Most teachers think of boys who 
have no school learning as entirely ignorant. The least 
reflection shows, however, that lliey know already much 
more than schools can ever tear'h them. A sarcastic 
examiner is said to have handed a small piece of paper to a 
student and told him to write all he km on it. Perhaps 

* Mr. Spencer docs not mention this piinciple in his enumciation, 
but, no doi^, consider'^ he implies it. 
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many boys would have no difficulty in stating the sum of 
their school-learning within very narrow limits, but with 
other knowledge a child of five years old, could he write, 
might soon fill a volume.^ Our aim should be to connect 
the knowledge boys bring with them to the schoolroom with 
that which they are to acqinre there.t I suppose all vrill 
allow, whether they think it a matter of regret or otherwise, 
that hardly anything of the kind has hitherto been attempted. 
Against this state of things I cannot refrain from borrowing 
Mr, Spencer's elotiucnt protest. “ Not recognising the 
truth that the function of Ijooks is supplementary—that they 
form an indirect means to knowledge when direct means 
fail, a means of seeing through other men what you cannot 
see for yourself, teachers are eager to give second-hand facts 
in place of first-hand facts. Not perceiving the enormous 
value of that spontaneous education which goes on in early 
years, not perceiving that a child's restless observation, 
instead of being ignored or checked, should be diligently 
ministered to, and made as accurate and complete as possi¬ 
ble, they insist on occupying its eyes and thoughts with 
things that are, for the time being, incomprehensible and 
repugnant. Possessed by a superstition which worships the 


* **Si I'on partagcait toute ia science humaine en deux parties, l^me 
commune k tous les hommes, I'autre paniculi^re aux savants, celle-d 
serait trks-petite en comparaison de I'autre. Mais nous ne songeons 
gukre aux acquisitions generates, parce qu'elles se font sans qtt’on y 
pense, et meme avant Tdge de raison; que d'ailleurs le savoir ne se fiut 
remarquer que par ses differences, et que, cumme dans les ^uatiorik 
d'olgkbre, les quantit^s communes se comptent pour 
Uvrr L c 

t This is well said in Dr. John Brown’s admirable paper EduetUi«H, 
'ikrcHgk the Senses, (Horse Subseeivsc, pp. 313, 3x4.) 
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syml)ols of 4 cnowledge instead of the knowledge itself, they 
do not see that only when his acquaintance with the objects 
and processes of the household, the street, and the helds, 
IS becoming tolerably exhaustive, only then should a child 
be introduced to the new sources of information which 
l)ooks supply, and this not only l^cause immediate cogni¬ 
tion is of far greater value than mediate cognition, but also 
because the words contained in books can be rightly inter¬ 
preted into ideas only in proportion to the antecedent 
experience of things.”* While agreeing heartily in the spirit 
of this protest, I doubt whether we should wait till the 
child’s acquaintance with the objects and processes of the 
household, the streets, and the fields, is becoming tolerably 
exhaustive before we give him instruction from books. The 
point of time which Mr. Spencer indicates is, at all events, 
rather hard to fix, and I should wish to connect book-learn¬ 
ing as soon as possible with the learning that is being 
acquired in other ways. Thus might both the books, and 
the acts and objects of daily life, win an additional interest. 

the first reading-books were about the animals, and 
later on about the trees and flowers which the children con 
stantly meet with, and their attention was kept up by large 
coloured pictures, to which the text might refer, the children 


* Afier remarking on the wrong order in which subjects are taught, 
he continues, **What with perceptions unnaturally dulled by early 
thwartii^, and a coerced attention to hooks, what with the mental con¬ 
fusion produced by teaching subjects before they can be understood, and 
iif each of them giving generalisations before the facts of which they are 
the gener^isations, what with making the pupil a mere passive recipient 
of others’ Xleas and not in the least leading him to be an active inquirer 
or self-instructor, and what with taxing the faculties to excess, there are 
very few min^s that become as efficient as they might be.*’ 
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would soon find both pleasure and advantage *in reading, 
and they would look at the animals and trees with a keener 
interest from the additional knowledge of them they had 
derived from books. This is, of course, only one small 
application of a very infiucntial principle. 

§ 21. One marvellous mstancc of the neglect of this prin¬ 
ciple is found in llie practice of leaching l^tin grammar 
before English grammar. As Professor Seeley has so well 
pointed out, children bring with tl'cm to school the know¬ 
ledge of language in its concrete form. They may soon be 
taught to observe the language they already know, and to 
find, almost for themselves, some of the main divisions of 
words in it. liut, instead of availing himself of the chlld^s 
previous knowledge, the schoolmaster lakes a new and 
difficult language, differing as much as possible from English, 
a new and diflicult science, that of grammar, conveyed, too, 
in a new and difficult terminology, and all this he tries to 
teach at the same time. The consequence is that the 
science is destroyed, the tenninology is either misunderstood, 
or, more probably, associated with no ideas, and even the 
language for which every sacrifice is made, is found, in nine 
cases out of ten, never to be acquired at all.* 


* A cla.ss of boys wh(.>m I or.ce took in L^tin Delectus denied, with 
the utmost confidence, when I (]ucsUoned them on the subject, that there 
were any such things in English as verbs and substantives. On another 
occasion, I saw a poor boy of nine or ten cane<l, because, when he had 
said that projiciscor was a deponent verb, he could not say what a depo*' 
nent verb was. Even if he had remembered the inaccurate gramn\ar 
definition expected of him, A deponent verb is a verb with a passive 
fonn and an active meaning,** his comprehension of projicl^eor would 
have been no greater. It is worth observing that, even when offending 
grievously in great matters against the piinciple of connecting fresh ; 
kopwlvdgc with the old, teachers are sometimes driven Co it in smalh' 
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§ 22. 2. development is an advance from the 
indefinite to the definite.” 1 do not feel very certain of the 
truth of this principle, or of its appli<'ation, if true. Of 
course, a child’s intellectual conception'* are at fii-st vague, 
and we should not forget this; but it is rather a fact than a 
principle. 

§ 23* 3. “ Our lessons ought to start from the concrete, 
and end in the abstract.” What Mr. Spencer says under 
this head well deserves the attention of all teachers. 
“General formulas which men have devised to express 
groups of details, and which have severally simplified their 
conceptions by uniting many facts into one fact, they have 
supposed must simplify the conceptions of a child also. 
They have forgotten that a generalisalion is simple only in 
comparison with the whole mu'^s of particular truths it com¬ 
prehends ; that it is more complex than any one of these 
truths taken simply; that only, after many of these single 
truths have been acquired, does the generalisation case the 
memory and help the reason; and that, to a mind not 
possessing these single truths, it is necessarily a mystery. 
Thus, confounding two kinds of simiditication, teachers have 
constantly erred by setting out with “first principles,” a pro- 
cee 4 mg essentially, though not apparently, at variance with 
the primary rule [of proceeding from the simple to the 

They find that it is better for buys t(» sec that hanum is like re^num^ 
and Utudar$ like amare^ than simply to learn that itgnum is of the 
Second Declension, and landare of the First C^onjugation. If boys had 
toteam by a mere eifort of memory the parlicuhr deelension or con¬ 
jugation of^Latin words before thiy ueic taught anything aliout declen¬ 
sions and cebjugations, this would be as sensible as the method adopted 
in some other instances, and the teachers might urge, as il, that the 
Information would come in useful altcuard'^ 
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complex], which implies that the mind should be* introduced 
to principles through the medium of examples, and so should 
be led from the particular to the general, from the concrete 
to the abstract.” In conformity with this principle, Pesta- 
lozzi made the actual counting of things precede the teach¬ 
ing of abstract rules in arithmetic. Basedow introduced 
weights and measures into the school, and Mr. Spencer 
describes some exercise in cutting out geometrical figures in 
cardboard, as a preparation for geometry. The difficulty 
about such instruction is that it requires apparatus, and 
api)aratus is apt to get lost or out of order. But if apparatus 
is good for anything at all, it is worth a little trouble. 
There is a tendency in the minds of many teachers to 
depreciate “ mechanical appliances.” Even a decent 
black-board is not always to be found in our higher schools. 
But, though such appliances will not enable a bad master 
to teach well, nevertheless, other things being equal, the 
master will teach better with them than without them. 
There is little credit due to him for managing to dispense 
with apparatus. An author might as well pride himself on 
being saving in pens and paper. 

§ 24. 4. “The genesis of knowledge in the individual 
must follow the same course as the genesis of knowledge 
in the race.” This is the thesis on which 1 have no opinion 
to offer. 

§ 25. 5. From the above principle Mr. Spencer infers 
that every study should have a purely experimental intro¬ 
duction, thus proceeding through an empirical stage to^a 
rational. 

^ 26. 6. A second conclusion which Mr. Spenf^fer draws 
is that, in education, the process of self-development should 
be encouraged to the utmost. Childn^n should be led to 
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make their own investigations, and to draw their own 
inferences. They should be told as little as possible, 
and induced to discover as much as possible. 1 quite 
agree with Mr. Spencer that this principle cannot be too 
strenuously insisted on, though it obviously demands a high 
amount of intelligence in the teacher. But if education is 
to be a training of the faculties, if it is to prepare the pupil 
to teach himself, something more is needed than simply to 
pour in knowledge and make the pupil reproduce it. The 
receptive and reproductive faculties form but a small portion 
of a child’s powers, and yet tlie only portion which many 
schoolmasters seek to cultivate. It is indeed, not easy to 
get beyond this point ; but the impediment is in us, not in 
• the children. “ Who can watch,” ask Mr. Spencer, “ the 
ceaseless observation, and inquiry, and inference, going on 
in a child’s mind, or listen to its acute remarks in matters 
within the range of its faculties, without perceiving that 
these powers it manifests, if brought to bear systematically 
upon studies u'Uhin the same rait^e^ would readily master 
them without help ? This need for perpetual telling results 
from our stupidity, not from the child’s. We drag it away 
from the facts in which it is interested, and which it is 
actively assimilating of itself. We put before it facts far 
too complex for it to understand, and therefore distasteful 
to it. Finding that it will not voluntarily acquire these 
facts, we thrust them into its mind by force of threats and 
punishment. By thus denying the knowledge it craves, 
and cramming it with knowledge it cannot digest, we 
produce a morbid state of its faculties, and a consequent 
disgust^or knowledge in general. And when, as a result, 
partly of Uie stolid indolence we have brought on, and 
partly of still-continued unfitness in its studies, the child 
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can understand nothing without explanation, and becomes 
a mere passive recipient of our instruction, we infer that 
education must necessarily be carried on thus. Having 
by our method induced helplessness, Ave make the helpless-- 
ness a reason for our method.” It is, of course, raudi 
easier to point out defects than to remedy them : but every 
one who has observed the usual indifference of schoolboys 
to their work, and the waste of time consequent on their 
inattention or only half-hearted attention to the matter 
before them, and then thinks of the eagerness with which 
the same boys throw themselves into the pursuits of their 
play-hours, will feel a desire to get at the cause of this 
difference; and, perhaps, it may seem to him partly 
accounted for by the fact that thoir school-work makes a 
monotonous demand on a single faculty—the memory. 

§ 27. 7. This brings me to the last of Mr. Spencer's 
principles of intellectual education. Instruction must 
excite the interest of the pupils and therefore be pleasurable 
to them. “ Nature has made the healthful exercise .of our 
faculties both of mind and body pleasurable. It is true 
that some of the highest mental powers as yet but little 
developed in the race, and congenitally possessed in ariy 
considerable degree only by the most advanced, are indis¬ 
posed to the amount of exertion required of them. But 
these, in virtue of their very complexity will in a normal 
course of culture come last into exercise, and will, therefore, . 
have no demands made on them until the pupil has arrived 
at an age when ulterior motives can be brought intq play, 
and an indirect pleasure made to counterbalance a direct 
displeasure. With all faculties lower than these, ^wever,^ 
the immediate gratification conse<iucnt on activity is the- 
normal stimulus, and under good management the only,- 
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needful stimulus. When we have to fall back on some 
other, we must take the fact as evidence that we are on tlie 
wrong track. Experience is daily showing with greater 
clearness that there is always a method to be found produc¬ 
tive of interest—even of delight—and it ever turns out that 
this is the method proved by all other tests to be the right one.*' 
§ 28. As far as I have had the means of judging, I have 
found that the majority of teachers reject this principle. 
If you ask them why, most of them will tell you that it is 
impossible to make school-work interesting to children. A 
large number also hold that it is not desirable. I^et us 
consider these two points separately. 

Of course, if it is not possible to get children to take 
• interest in anything they could be taught in school, there 
is an end of the matter. But no one really goes as far as 
this. Every teacher finds that some of the things boys are 
taught they like better than others, and perhaps that one 
boy takes to one subject and another to another; and he 
also finds, both of classes and individuals, that they always 
get on best with what they like best The utmost that can 
be maintained is, then, that some subjects which must be 
taught will not interest the majority of the learners. And 
if it be once admitted that it is desirable to make learning 
pleasant and interesting to our pupils, this principle will 
influence us to some extent in the subjects we select for 
teaching, and still more in the methods by which we 
endeavour to teach them. 1 say we shall be guided to 
jjwtf extent in the selection of subjects. There are theorists 
who assert that nature gives to young minds a craving for 
their proper aliment, so that they should be taught only 
what they show an inclination for. But surely our natural 
inclination^ in this matter, as in others, are neither on the 
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one hand to be ignored, nor on the Qther to be uncontrolled 
by such motives as our reason dictates to us. We at length 
perceive this in the physical nurture of our children. Locke 
directs that children are to have very little sugar or salt. 
“Sweetmeats of all klnd.s are to be avoided,” says he, 
" which, whether they do more harm to the maker or eatei 
is not easy to tell.” (Ed. § 20.) Now, however, doctors 
have found out that young people’s taste for sweets should 
in moderation be gratilied, that they require sugar as much 
tts they require any other kind of nutriment. But no one 
would think of feeding his children entirely on sweetmeats, 
or even of letting them have an unlimited supply of plum 
puddings and hardbake. If we follow out this analogy in 
nourishing the mind, we shall, to some extent, gratify a 
child's taste for “stories,” whilst we also provide a large 
amount of more solid fare. But although we should 
certainly not ignore our children’s likes and dislikes in 
learning, or in anything else, it is easy to attach too much 
importance to them. Dislike very often proceeds frcmi 
mere want of insight into the subject. When a boy has 
“ done ” the First Book of Euclid without knowing how to 
judge of the size of an angle, or the Second Book without 
forming any conception of a rectangle, no one can be sur¬ 
prised at his not liking Euclid. And then the failure which 
is really due to bad teaching is attributed by the master 
to the stupidity of his pupil, and by the pupil to the 
dulness of the subject If masters really desired to make 
learning a pleasure to their pupils, I think they would find 
that much might be done to effect this without any alteration 
in the subjects taught. 

*Bul the present dulness of school-work is ndt without 
its defenders. They insist on the importance of breaking 
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in the mind to hard work. Tliis can only be done, they 
say, by tasks which are repulsive to it. The schoolboy does 
not like, and ought not to like, learning Latin grammar any 
more than the colt should hnd pleasure in running round in 
a circle; the very fact that these things are not pleasant 
makes them beneficial. Perhaps a certain amount of such 
‘ training may train down the mind and qualify it for some 
drudgery from which it might otherwise revolt; but if this 
result is attained, it is attained at the sacrifice of the intel¬ 
lectual activity which is necessary for any higher function. 
As Carlyle says, {Latter-Day PP.^ No. iij), when speaking 
of routine work generally, you want nothing but a sorry nag 
to draw your sand-cart; your high-spirited Arab will be 
dangerous in such a capacity. But who would advocate 
for all colts a training which should render them fit foi 
nothing but such humble toil ? I shall say more about this 
further on pp. 472 j^); here I will merely express my strong 
conviction that boys’ minds are frequently dwarfed, and 
their interest in intellectual pursuits blighted, by the practice 
of employing the hist years of their school-life in learning 
by heart things which it is quite impossible for them to 
understand or care for. Teachers set out by assuming tliat 
little boys cannot understand anything, and that all wc can 
do with them is to keep them quiet and cram them with 
forms which will come in useful at a later age. When the 
boys have been taught on this system for two or three years, 
their teacher complains that they are stupid and inattentive^ 
and that so long as they can say a thing by heart they never 
•trouble themselves to understand it. In other words, the 
teacher grumbles at them for doing precisely what they have 
been t&ght to do, for repeating words without any thc^ght 
of their meaning. 
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§ 29. In this very important matter I am fully alive to the 
difference between theory and practice. It is so easy to 
recommend that boys should be got to understand and take 
an interest in their work—so diflScult to carry out the 
recommendation! Grown people can hardly conceive that 
words which have in their minds been associated with 
familiar ideas from time immemorial, are mere sounds in 
the mouths of their pupils. The teacher thinks he is 
beginning at the beginning if he says that a transitive verb 
must govern an accusative, or that all the angles of a square 
arc right angles. He gives his pupils credit for innate ideas 
up to this point, at all events, and advancing on this 
supposition he finds that he can get nothing out of them but 
memory-work; so he insists on this that his time and theirs ^ 
may seem not to be wholly wasted. The great difficulty of 
teaching well, however, is after all but a poor excuse for 
contentedly teaching badly, and it would be a great step in 
advance if teachers in general were as dissatisfied with 
themselves as they usually are with their pupils.^ 


* Mr. Spencer and Profess<» Tyndall appeal to the results of expe¬ 
rience as justifying a more rational method of teaching. Speaking of 
geometrical deductions, Mr. Spencer says: “ It has repeatedly occurred 
that those who have been stupefied by the ordinary school-drill—by its 
abstract formulas, its wearisome tasks, its enmming—have suddenly had 
their intellects roused by thus ceasing to make them passive recipients, 
and inducing them to become active discoverers. The discouragement 
caused by bod teaching having been diminished by a Uttle sympathy, 
and sufficient perseverance excited to achieve a first success, there arises 
a revolution of feeling affecting the whole nature. They no longer find 
themselves incompetent; they too can do something And gradually, 
as success follows success, the incubus of despair disappears,^d they 
attack the difficulties of their other studies with a courage insuring 
conquest ” 
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§ 30, I ^do not purpose following Mr. Spencer through 
his chapters on moral and physical education. In practice 
I find 1 can draw no line between moral and religious 
education ; so the discussion of one without the other has 
not for me much interest. Mr. Spencer has some verj' 
valuable remarks on physical education which 1 could do 
little more than extract, and 1 have already made too many 
quotations from a work which will be in the hands of most 
of my readers. 

§ 31. Mr. Spencer differs very widely from the great body 
of our schoolmasters. 1 have ventured in turn to differ on 
some points from Mr. Spencer; but 1 have failed to give 
any adequate notion of the work I have been discussing if 
• the reader has not perceived that it is not only one of the 
most readable, but also one of the most important books on 
education in the English language. 
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I. One of the great wants of middle-class education at 
present, is an ideal to work towards. Our old public 
schools have such an ideal. The model public school-man 
is a gentleman who is an elegant l^tin and Greek scholar. 
True, this may not be a veiy good ideal, and some of our 
ablest men, both literary and scientific, are profoundly 
dissatished with it. But, so long as it is maintained, all 
questions of reform are comparatively simple. In middle- 
class schools, on the other hand, there is no terminus ad 
quern. A number of boys are got together, and the question 
arises, not simply how to teach, but what to teach. Where 
the marstes are not university men, they are, it may be, not 
men of broad views or high culture. Of course no one will 
suppose me ignorant of the fact that a great number of 
teachers who have never been at a univetsity, are both 
enlightened and highly cultivated; and also that many 
teachers who have taken degrees, even in honours, are^ 
neither. But, speaking broadly of the two classes, I may 
fairly assume that the non-university men are inferior in 
these respects to the graduates. If not, our universities 
sHbuld be reformed on Carlyle's “ livenroal ” princ^lc with¬ 
out further loss of time* Many non-univeisity masters 
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have been Engaged in teaching ever since they were boys 
thexnselVes, and teaching is a very narrowing occupation. 
They are apt therefore to be careless of general principles, 
and to aim merely at storing their pupils* memory with 
facts —facts about language, about history, about geography, 
without troubling themselves to consider what is and what 
is not worth knowing, or what faculties the boys have, and 
how they should be developed. The conseciuence is their 
boys get up, for the purpose of forgetting with all convenient 
speed, quantities of details about as instructive and enter¬ 
taining as the Propria qua maribus, such as the division of 
England under the Heptarchy, the battles in the wars of the 
Roses, and lists of geographical names. Where the masters 
are university men, they have rather a contempt for this kind 
of cramming, which makes them do it badly, if they attempt 
it at all; but they are driven to this teaching in many cases 
because they do not know what to substitute in its place. 
In their own school-education they were taught classics 
and mathematics and nothing else. Their pupils are too 
young to have much capacity for mathematics, and they 
will leave school too soon to get any sound knowledge of 
classics; so the strength of the teaching ought clearly not 
to be thrown into these subjects. But the master really 
Jenows no other. He soon finds that he is not much his 
pupils’ superior in acquaintance with the theory of the 
English language or with history and geography. There 
are not many men with sufficient strength of will to study 
whilst theif energies are taxed by teaching; and standard 
books are not always within reach : so the master is forced 
to content himself with hearing lessons in a perfunctory 
way\ut of dreary school-books. Hence it comes to pass 
tliat he goes on teaching subjects of which he himself is« 
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ignorant, subjects, too, of which he does not recognise the 
importance, with an enlightened disbelief in his own method 
of tuition. He finds it uphill work, to be sure, and is 
conscious that his pupils do not get on, however hard he 
may try to ihive them ; but he never hoped for success in 
his teaching, so the want of it does not distress him. I 
may be suspected of caricature, but not, I think, by 
university men who have themselves had to teach anything 
besides classics and mathematics. 

§ 2. If there is any truth in what I have been saying, 
school teaching, in subjects other than classics and mathe¬ 
matics (which I am not now considering), is very commonly 
a failure. And a failure it must remain until boys can be 
got to work with a will, in othei woids, to feel interest in 
the subject taught. 1 know theie is a strong prejudice in 
some people's minds against the notion of making learning 
pleasant. They remind us that school should be a pre¬ 
paration for after-hfe. After-life will bring with it an 
immense amount of drudgery. If, they say, things at 
school are made too easy and pleasant (words, by the way, 
very often and very cnoneously confounded), school will 
cease to give the proper discipline ; boys will be turned out 
not knowing what hard woik is, which, after all, is the most 
important lesson that can be taught them. In these views 
I sincerely concur, so far as this at least, that we want 
boys to work hard, and vigorously to go through the 
necessary drudgery, <>., labour in itself disagieeable. But 
this result is not attained by such a system as 1 have 
described. Boys do not learn to work hatd^ but in a dull 
stupid way, with most of their faculties lying dormant, and 
though they arc put through a vast quantity of drudgery, 
they ^eem as incapable of throwing any energy into it as 
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prisoners on the tread<milL I think we shall find on 
consideration, that no one succeeds in any occupation 
unless that occupation is interesting, either in itself or from 
some object that is to be obtained by means of it. Only 
when such an interest is aroused is energy possible. No 
one will deny that, as a rule, the most successful men arc 
those for whom their employment has the greatest attractions. 
We should be sorry to give ourselves up to the treatment 
of a doctor who tliought the study of disease mere drudgery, 
or a dentist who fell a strong repugnance to operating on 
teeth. No doubt tlie successful man in every pursuit has 
to go through a great deal of drudgery, but he has a 
general interest in the subject, which extends, partially at 
least, to its most wearisome details; his energy, too, is 
excited by the desire of what the drudgery will gain for 
him.* 


* Oa this subject I can quote the authority of a great ot)server of the 
mind—^no less a man, indeed, than Wordsworth. He speaks of the 
grand elementary principal of pleasure, by which man knows, and 
feels, and lives, and moves. We have no sympathy,’* he continues, 

**but what is propagated by pleasure—I would not be misunderstood— 
but wherever we sympathise with pain, it will be found that the 
sympathy is produced and carried on by subtile combinations with 
pleasure. We have no knowledge, that is, no general principles drawn 
firoln the comtemplation of particular facts, but what has been built up 
by pleasure, and exists in us by pleasure alone. The man of science, 
the chemist, and mathematician, whatever difficulties and disgusts they 
may have to struggle with, know and feel this. However psunful may 
be the objects With which the anatomist*s knowledge may be connected, he 
feels that his knowledge is pleasure, and when he has no pleasure he has 
no knowledge **—Preface to second edition of Lyt'ical Ballads, So 
Wordsworth would have agreed with Tranio ; (71 Shrew^ j. l.) 

* ** No profit grows where is no pleasure ta*cn; 

In brief. Sir, study what you most affect.** 
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§ 3. Observe, that although I would have boys take 
pleasure in their work, I regard the pleasure as a means^ 
not an end. If it could be proved that the mind was best 
trained by the most repulsive exercises, I should most 
certainly enforce them. But I do not think that the mind 
is benefited by galley-slave labour; indeed, hardly any of 
its faculties are capable of such labour. We can compel a 
boy to learn a thing by heart, but wc cannot compel him to 
wish to understand it; and the intellect does not act 
without the will (». supra p. 193). Hence, when anything 
is required which cannot be performed by the memory 
alone, the driving system utterly breaks down; and even 
the memory, as I hope to show presently, works much 
more effectually in matters about which the mind feels an 
interest. Indeed, the mind without sympathy and interest 
is like the sea-anemone when the tide is down, an unlovely 
thing, closed against external influences, enduring existence 
as best it can. But let it find itself in a more congenial 
element, and it opens out at once, shows altogether un¬ 
expected capacities, and eagerly assimilates all the proper 
food that comes within its reach. Our school teaching is 
often little better than an attempt to get sea-anemones to 
flourish on dry land 

§ 4. We see then, that a boy, before he can throw 
energy into a study, must And that study interesting in 
itself, or in its results. 

Some subjects, properly taught, are interesting^ in them¬ 
selves. 

Some subjects may be interesting to older and mors 
tlioughtful boys, from a perception of their usefulness. 

\\\ subjects may be made interesting by emulation. 

g 5. Hardly any ellurt is made in some schools to 
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interest the younger children in their work, and yet no 
effort can be, as the Germans say, more “rewarding.” 
The teacher of children has this advantage, that his pupils 
are never dull and listless, as youths are apt to be. If they 
are not attending to him, they very soon give him notice of 
it; and if he has the sense to see that their inattention is 
his fault, not theirs, this will save him much annoyance and 
them much misery. He has, too, another advantage^ which 
gives him the power of gaining their attention—^their 
emulation is easily excited. In the Waisenhaus at Halle I 
once heard a class of very young children, none of them 
much above six years old, perform feats of mental arithmetic 
quite, as I should have said, I)eyond their age, and I well 
remember the pretty eagerness with which each child held 
out a little hand and shouted, “ Mich i BitU i ” to gain the 
privilege of answering. 

§ 6. Then again, there are many subjects in which 
children take an interest. Indeed, all visible things, 
especially animals, are much more to them than to us. 
A child has made acquaintance with all the animals in the 
neighbourhood, and can tell you much more about the 
house and its surroundings than you know yourself. But 
all this knowledge and interest you would wish forgotten 
directly he comes into school. Reading, writing, and 
figures are taught in the driest manner. The two first are 
in themselves not uninteresting to the child, as he has 
something to do, and young people are much more ready 
to do anything than to learn anything. But when lessons 
are given the child to learn, they are not about things 
coil^ming which he has ideas and feels an interest, but 
you teach him mere sounds— e,g,, that Alfred (to him onl)* 
e nanje) came to the throne in 871, though he has no 
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notion what the throne is, or what 871 means. The child 
learns the lesson with much trouble and small profit, 
bearing the infliction with what patience he can, till he 
escapes out of school and begins to learn much faster on a 
very different system. 

§ 7. We cannot often introduce into the school the thing, 
much less the animal, which children would care to see, 
but we can introduce what will please them as well, in 
some cases even better, viz., good pictures. A teacher 
who could draw boldly on the blackboard, would have no 
difficulty in arresting the children's attention. But, at 
present, few can do this, and pictures must be provided. 
A good deal has been done of late years in the way of 
illustrating children's books, and even childhood must be 
the happier for such pictures as those of Tenniel and 
Harrison Weir. But it seems well understood that these 
gentlemen are incapable of doing anything for children 
beyond affording them innocent amusement, and we should 
be as much surprised at seeing their works introduced into 
that region of asceticism, the English school-room, as if we 
ran across one of Raphael's Madonnas in a Baptist chapel.* 

§ 8. I had the good fortune, many years ago, to be 
present at the lessons given by a very excellent teacher to 
the youngest class, consisting both of boys and girls, at the* 
first Burger-schule of l^ipzig. In Saxony the schooling 
which the state demands for each child, begins at six years 

c 

* This remark, I am glad tnsay, is much less true now (1890) than when 
first published. Indeed some purveyors of books for children are getting 
to rely too exclusively on the pictures, just as 1 have noticed that an 
organ-lender with a monkey seldom or never has a good ozg^v* Of 
large pictures for class teaching, some of the best I have seen (both fcf 
history and natural history) are publislied by the S.P.C.K. 
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old, an 4 lasts till fourteen. These children were, therefore, 
between six and seven. In one year, a certain Dr. Vater 
taught them to read, write, and reckon. His method of 
teaching was as follows;—^Each child had a book with 
pictures of objects, such as a hat, a slate, &c. Under the 
picture was the name of the object in printing and writing 
characters, and also a couplet about the object. The 
children having opened their books, and found the picture 
of a hat, the teacher showed them a hat, and told them a 
tale connected with one. He then asked the children 
questions about his story, and about the hat he had in his 
hand—What was the colour of it ? &c. He then drew a 
hat on the blackboard, and made the children copy it on 
their slates. Next he wrote the word “ hat ” and told them 
that for people who could read this did as well as the 
picture. The children then copied the word on their 
slates. The teacher proceeded to analyse the word “ hat, 
{hut)” “It is made up,” said he, of three sounds, the 
most important of which is the a {u), which comes in the 
middle.” In all cases the vowel sound was first ascertained 
in every syllable, and then was given an approximation to 
consonantal sounds before and after. The couplet was now 
read by the teacher, and the children repeated it after him. 
In this way the book had to be worked over and over till 
the children were perfectly familiar with everything in it. 
They had been already six months thus employed when I 
visited the school, and knew the book pretty thoroughly. 
To test their knowledge, Dr. Vater first wrote a number of 
•capitals at random on the board, and called out a boy to 
tell hi^ words having these capitals as initials. This boy 
had to (all out a girl to do something of the kind, sle a 
boy, and so forth. Everything was done very smartly, both 
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by master and children. The best proof I saw of their 
accuracy and quickness was this : the master traced words 
from the book very rapidly with a stick on the blackboard, 
and the children always called out the right word, though I 
could not follow him. He also wrote with chalk words 
which the children had never seen, and made them name 
first the vowel sounds, then the consonantal, then combine 
them. 

I have been thus minute in my description of this lesson, 
because it seems to me an admirable example of the way 
in which children between six and eight years of age should 
be taught The method (see Ruegg*s Pddagogik^ p. 360; 
also DU Normabvdrtcrmeihode, published by Orell, Fiissli, 
Zurich, 1876), was arranged and the book prepared by the 
late Dr. Vogel, who was then Director of the school Its 
merits, as its author pointed out to me^ are :—i. That it 
connects the instruction with objects of which the child 
has already an idea in his mind, and so associates new 
knowledge with old; 2. That it gives the children pl^ty 
to do as well as to learn, a point on which the Doctor was 
very emphatic; 3. That it makes the children go over the 
same matter in various ways till they have kami a Utile 
thoroughly, and then applies their knowledge to the acquire¬ 
ment of more. Here the Doctor seems to have followed. 
Jacotot. But though the method was no doubt a good 
one, I must say its success at I^ipzig was due at least as * 
much to Dr. Vater as to Dr. Vogel. This gentleman had 
been taking the youngest class in this school for twenty 
years, and, whether by practice or natural talent, he 
acquired precisely the right manner for keeping children^ 
attefition. He was energetic without bustle and excitement/- 
and quiet without a suspicion of dulness or apathy., "By'. 
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frequently changing the employment of the class, and re¬ 
quiring smartness in everything that was done, he kept 
them all on the alert. The lesson I have described was 
followed without pause by one in arithmetic, the two 
together occupying an hour and three quarters, and the 
interest of the children never flagged throughout. 

§ 9. Dr. Vater's method for arithmetic I cannot now 
recall; but I do not doubt that, as a German teacher who 
had studied his profession, he understood what English 
teachers and pupil-tcachers do not understand, viz., how 
children should get their first knowledge of numbers. 
Festalozzi and Froebel insisted that children should learn 
about numbers from things which they actually counted ; 
and, according to Grube’s method, which I found in Ger¬ 
many over 50 years ago, and which is now extending to 
the United States, the whole of the first year is given to 
the relations of numbers not exceeding ten (see Gruh^s 
Methad by L. Seeley, New York, Kellogg, and F. L. 
Soldan’s GrubBs M,, Chicago). In arithmetic everything 
depends on these relations becoming thoroughly familiar. 
The decimal scale is possibly not so good as the scale of 
eight or of twelve, but the human race has adopted it; and 
even the French Revolutionists, with all their belief in 
* reason,” and their hatred of the past, recoiled from any 
attempt to change it But in accepting it, they endeavoured 
to remove anomalies, and so should we. Everything must 
be based ,on,groups of ten; and with children we should do 
well, as Mr. W. Wooding suggests, to avoid the great 
anomaly in our nomenclature, and call the numbers between 
ten a^d twenty (i>., twain-tens or two-tens), “ten-one, ten- 
two, Numeration should by a long way precede any 

kind of notation, and the main truths about numbers should 
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be got at experimentally with counters or coins. In these 
truths should be included all that wc usually separate under 
the “ First Four Rules,” and with integers we may even from 
the first give a clear conception of the fractional parts of 
whole numbers, that one third of 6 is 2.* 

Actual measuring and weighing, besides actual counting, 
go towards actual arithmetic for children. 

All this teaching, if conducted as Dr, Vater would have 
conducted it, would not give children any distaste for 
learning or make them dread the sound of the school bell. 

§ 10. I will suppose a child to have passed through 
such a course as this by the time he is eight or nine years 
old. Besides having some clear notions of number and 
form, he can now read and copy easy words. What we 
next want for him is a scries of good reading-books, about 
things in which he takes an interest. The language 
must of course be simple, but the matter so good that 
neither master nor pupils will be disgusted by its frequent 
repetition. 

The first volume may very well be about animals—dogs, 
horses, &c., of which large pictures should be provided, 
illustrating the text. The first cost of these pictures would 
be considerable, but as they would last for years, the 
pense to the friends of each child taught from them would 
be a mere trifle. 

§ 11. The books placed in the hands of the children 
should be well printed and strongly bound. Iti the present 
penny-wise system, school-books are given out in cloth, and 

* T^lich*s boxes of bricks (sold by the B'ham Midland £dig ational 
Supply Company, and by Arnold, Briggate, Leeds), are very useful for 

** intuitive arithmetic: for higher stages one might say the same of 

Wooding*s ** Decimal Abacus ** with vertical wires. 
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the leaver are loose at the end of a fortnight, so that 
children get accustomed to iheir destruction and treat it as 
a matter of course Ihis luins their respect for books, 
which is not so unimportant a matter as it may at first 
appear. 

12. After each leiding lesson, which should contain 
at least one interesting anecdote, there should be columns 
of all the words which occmied for the first time in that 
lesson These should be arranged according to their 
grammatical classification, not that the child should be taught 
grammar, but this otder is as good as any other, and by it 
the child would learn to observe certain diffciences in words 
almost unconsciously * 

Here I cannot resist quoting an excellent remark from 
Helps’s Brcvia (p 125; “ We should make the greatest 

progress in ait, science, politics, and morals, if we could 
train up our minds to look sti right and steadfastly and 
uninterruptedly at the thing m question that we are ob- 
seiving. I his seems a very slight thing to do, but prac¬ 
tically It IS hardly cvci done Between you and the object 
rises a mist of tec hmcahties, of piejudiecs, of previous 
knowledge, and, above all, of teiiible famihauty ” Perhaps 


• The grimmar question is still i perplexing one There are In¬ 
spectors who require children (r I onec hcird in 1 remote country 
sdiool) to distinguish **7 kinds of adverbs ’ Then uc have children 
discnmmating aflet the fashion of one of my own pupils, (I quote from 
a grammar paper,) ** Parse r/’ is a preprcition Almost all 

yfwall words are prcpreitions ” In such cases it is very hard indeed to 
fipd any common giound for the minds of the old and the young I he 
true way 1 believe is to lead the }ouog to make their own observations. 
The way'is very very slow, but it developes power I have lalcl>asecD 
an mteresting little book on these lines, called Language Work by Dr. 
De Ganno (Bloomington, Ill, U S.A.) 
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Silent and Vocal Reading. 

it is this “ terrible familiarity ” that has prevented o\\r seeing 
till quite lately that reading is the art of getting meaning 
by signs that appeal to the eye, the art of reporting to 
others the meaning we have thus arrived at. “Accustoming 
boys to read aloud what they do not first understand,” says 
Benjamin Franklin, “ is the cause of those even set tones 
so common among readers, which, when they have once 
got a habit of using [them], they find so difficult to correct; 
by which means, among fifty readers we scarcely find a 
good one.” (Essays, of English SchJ) It seems to 
have escaped even Franklin's sagacity that reading aloiid is 
a different art to the art of reading, and a much harder one, 
'rhe two should be studied separately, and most time and 
attention should be given to silent reading, which is by far 
the more important of the two. Colonel F. W. Parker, 
who has successfully cultivated the power of “looking 
straight at” things, gives us in his Talks on Teaching 
the right rule for reading. “ Changing,” says he, “ the 
beautiful power of expression, full of melody, harmony, and 
correct emphasis and inflection, to the slow, painful, almost 
agonising pronunciation that we have heard so many times 
in the school-room, is a terrible sin that we should never 
be guilty of. There is, indeed, not the slightest need of 
changing a good habit to a miserable one if we woilld 
follow the rule that the child has naturally followed all his 
life. Never allow a child to gitfe a thought till he gets f/” ’ 
(p. 37). Now that the existence of a thought in children 
is allowed for, we may expect all sorts of improvements. 
Reading, as a means of ascertaining thought, is second only 
to Ijearing, and this art should be cultivated by, giving 
children books of questions (e^g*^ Horace Grant's Arithmetic 
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for Young Chiidren\ and requiring the learner silently to 
get at the question and then give the answer aloud. 

§ 13. Easy descriptive and nanative poetry should he 
learnt by heart at this stage. That the children may lejjcat 
it well, they should get their first notions of it from the 
master vivd voce. According to the usual plan, they get 
it up with false emphasis and false stops, and the more 
thoroughly they have learnt the piece, the more difficulty 
the master has in making them say it propeily. 

§ 14. Every lesson should be worked over in various 
ways. The columns of words at the end of the reading 
lessons may be printed with wnting chaiactcrs, and used 
for copies. To write an upright column either of words 01 
figures is an excellent exercise in neatness. The columns 
will also be used as spelling lessons, and the children may 
be questioned about the meaning of the words. The 
poetry, when thoroughly learned, may sometimes be written 
from memory. Sentences from the book may be copied 
either directly or fiom the black-board, and afterwards used 
for dictation. 

§ 15. Boys should, as soon as possible, be accustomed to 
write out fables, or the substance of other reading lessons, 
in their own words. They may also write dcscnptions of 
things with which they are familiar, or any event which has 
recently happened, sucli as a country excuision. Every 
one feels the necessity, on grounds of practical utility at all 
events, of boys being taught to express their thoughts neatly 
, on paper, in good English and with correct spelling. Yet 
this is a point rarely reached before the age of fifteen or 
sixtee&t often never reached at all. The reason is* that 
written exercises must be carefully looked over by the 
master, or they are done in a slovenly manner. Anyone 

2 I a . 
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who has never tiu^ht in a school will sa>, “ I hen let the 
master carefully look them over ” But the expenditure of 
time and trouble ihi imolvtson the mister is so great, 
that m the end he is pretty sure either to Inve few exercises 
wntten, or to ne^lct t to look them over I he only remedy 
IS for the mastei not to ni\o many boys to teach, and not 
to be many hours in si hool 1 ven then, unless he set 
apart a special time every (Ia> for ronectmg exercises, he is 
Hkely to find thtm “inciei e upon him ” 

§ i6 The course of leading books, accompanied by 
large illustntions, nny t,o on to many othei things which 
the children see aiound them, su(h os trees and plants, and 
so lead up to ms ruction in naluial bisloiy and physiology 
But m imparting all kiw\ledge of this kind, we should aim, 
not at getting the fhi^dr n to lenitinber a number of faets, 
but It opening their eyes, and extending the range of their 
interests 

^ T7 I should suggest, then, for children, three books to 
be used concurrently, viz a reading book about animals 
and things, a poetiy book, and a prose ninative oi ^sop’s 
lables With the first commences a scues culminating in 
works oi siunee, with the second, a series that should 
lead up to Milton ind Shakespeare, the thud should be 
succeeded by ^ome of oui hc'yi wi iters in pio^e 

§ i8 But iinny schoolmastcis will shudder at the 
thou^^ht of '* t hild spenthng a year or two at school without 
ever hearing of the Heptaichy or Magna Charta, and without 
knowing the names of the great towns m any country of 
1 urope I confess I le ,ard this ignorance with great 
equanimity If the child, or the youth even, ta’ es no 
interest in the Htptuehy and Magna Charta, and knows 
nothing ot the towns but their names, 1 think him quite as 
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No epitomes. 

well off without this knowledge as with it —perhaps better, 
as such knowledge turns the l.id into a *■ wind-bag,” as 
Carlyle might say, and gives him the appearance of Ix'ing 
well-informed without the reality. But I neither despise 
a knowledge of history and geography; nor do 1 think 
that these studies should be neglected for foioign languages 
or science: and it is because I should wish a pupil of mine 
to become, in the end, thoroughly conversant in history 
and geography, that I should, if possible, « onreal from him 
the existence of the nuineious scliuol manuals on these 
subjects. 

We will suppose that a parent meets with a book which 
he thinks will be both instructh e and entci taining to his 
children. But the book is a large one, and would take a 
long time to get through; so instead of reading any part 
of it to them or letting them read it for themselves, he 
makes them learn by heart the table of contents. The children 
do not find it entertaining ; they get a horror of the book, 
which prevents their ever looking at it afterwards, and they 
forget what they liave learnt as soon as they possibly can. 
Just such is the sagacious plan adopted in teaching history 
and geography in schools, and such arc the natural con- 
^ sequences. Every student knows that the use of an epitome 
is to systematise knowledge, not to communicate it, and yet, 
in teaching, we give the epitome first, and allow it to pre¬ 
cede, or rather to supplant, the knowledge epitomised 
The childien are disgusted, and no wonder. The subjects, 
indeed, are interesting, but not so the epitomes. I suppose 
if we could see the skeletons of the Gunnings, we should 
not^nd them more fascinating than any other skeletons.* 


Bogks for a b^inner should contain a little matter in much space, 
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Ascham, Bacon, Goldsmith, against them. 

§ 19. The first thing to be aimed at, then, is ta excite 
the children’s interest. Even if we thought of nothing but 
the acquiring of information, this is clearly the true method. 


and, as they are usually written, they contain much matter in a little 
space. Nothing can lx: truer than the saying of Lakanal, ** L’abrdg^ est 
le contraire de I’^l^mentaire: That which is abridged is just the 
opposite of that which is elementary.” When shall we learn what 
seems obvious in itself and what is taught us by the great authorities? 

Epitome,” says Ascham, **is good privately for himself that doth 
work it, but ill commonly for all others that use other men’s labour 
therein. A silly poor kind of study, not unlike to the doing of those 
poor folk which neither till, nor sow, nor reap themselves, but glean by 
stealth upon other’s grounds. Such have empty bams for dear years.** 
{Sikcol Master^ Book ij.) Bacon says {^De Aug.^ lib. vj., cap. iv.), 
**Ad pjcdagogicam quod attinet brevissimum foret dictu. . . • Illud 

imprimis consulucrim ut caveatur a compendiis: Not much about 
pedagogics. . . . My chief advice is, keep clear of compendiums.” 

And yet *‘the table of contents” method which T suggested in irony I after¬ 
wards found proposed in all seriousness in an announcement of Dr. J. 
F. Bright’s Bnghsk IJistory : * * The marginal analysis has been collected 
at the beginning of the volume so as to form an abstract of the history 
suitable for the use of those who are be^^inning the study. ” 

I would rather listen to Oliver Goldsmith : ** In history, such stories 
alone should be laid before them as might catch the ims^ination: in- 
.stead of this, they are too frequently obliged to tml through the four 
Empires, as they are called, where their memories are burthened by a 
number of disgusting names that destroy all their future relish for our 
best historians.” (Letter on Edtuation in the Bee : a letter containing 
so much new truth that Goldsmith in re-publishing it had to point out 
that it had appeared before Rousseau’s Emile.) A modem authority cm 
education has come to the same conclusion as Goldsmith. ** The first 
teaching in history will not give dates, but will show the learner men 
and actions likeiy to make an impression on him. Der erste Geschichts- 
unterriobt wird nicht Johreszahlen geben, sondern eindrua'isvolle 
Peisonen und Thaten vorfuhren.” (L. Wiese’s Dmtsehe Bildungsfragtn^ 
1871. 
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Arouse interest Dr. Arnold’s historical primer. 

What are the facts which we remember ? Those in which 
we feel an interest. If we are told that So-and-so has met 
with an accident, or failed in business, we forget it directly, 
unless we know the person spoken of. Similarly, if I read 
anything about Addison or Goldsmith, it interests me, and 
I remember it because they are, so to speak, friends of 
mine; but the same information about Sir Richard Black 
more or Cumberland would not stay in my head for four- 
and-twenty hours. So, again, we naturally retain anything 
we learn about a foreign country in which a relation has 
settled, but it would require some little trouble to commit 
to memory the same facts about a place in which we had 
no concern. All this proceeds from two causes. First, 
that the mind retains that in which it takes an interest; 
and, secondly, that one of the principal helps to memory is 
the association of ideas. These were, no doubt, the ground 
reasons which influenced Dr. Arnold in framing his plan of 
a child’s first history book. This book, he says, should be 
a picture-book of the memorable deeds which would best 
appeal to the child’s imagination. They should be arranged 
in order of time, but with no other connection. The letter- 
press should simply, but fully, tell the story of the action 
depicted. These would form starting-points of interest 
Tlie child would be curious to know more about the great 
men whose acquaintance he had made, and would associate 
with them the scenes of their exploits; and thus we might 
actually find our children anxious to learn history and 
geography! I am sorry that even the great authority of 
Dr. Arnold has not availed to bring this method into use. 
Such 1^ book would, of course, be dear. Bad pictures are 
worse than none at all: and Goethe tells us that his appre¬ 
ciation of Homer was for years destroyed by his having 
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A Macaulay, not Mangnall, wanted. 

been shown, when a child, absurd pictures of the Homeric 
heroes. The book would, therefore, cost six or eight 
shillings at least; and who would give this sum for an 
account of single actions of a few great men, when he might 
buy the lives of all great men, together with ancient and 
modem histoiy, the names of the planets, and a great 
amount of miscellaneous information, all for a shilling in 
“ Mangnall’s Questions ” ? 

However, if the saving of a few shillings is more to be 
thought of than the best method of instruction, the subject 
hardly deserves our serious consideration. 

§ 20. It is much to be regretted that books for the 
young aie so seldom ^iiticn by distinguished authors. 1 
suppose chat of the three things which the author seeks, 
money, reputation, influence, the fust is not often despised, 
nor the last con* idered the least valuable. And yet both 
money and influence aic more certainly gained by a good 
book for the young than by any other. The influence 
of “ Tom Brown,” however different in kind, is probably 
not smaller in amount than that of “ Sartor Rcsartus.” 

§ 21. What wc want IS a Macaulay for boys, who shall 
handle historical subjects with that wondetful art displayed 
in the “Essays,”—the ait of elaboiating all the more telling 
portions of the subject, outlining the rest, and suppressing 
everything that does not conduce to heighten the general 
effect Some of these essays, such as the “ Hastings ” and 
“Clive,” will be read with avidity by the eldec boys j but 
Macaulay did not write for children, and he abounds in 
words to them unintelligible. Had he been a married man, 
we might perhaps have had such a volume of historical 
sketches for boys as now we must wish for in vain. But 
tiiere are good story-tellers left among us, and we mi^t 
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soon expect such books as we desiderate, if it wore clearly 
understood what is the right sort of book, and if men of 
literary ability an?l experience would condescend to write 
them. 

§ 22. If, in these latter days, “the individual withers, 
and the world is more and more,” we must not expect our 
children to enter into this. Their sympathy and their imagi¬ 
nation can be aroused, not for nations, but for individuals; 
and this is the reason why some biographies of great men 
should precede any history. These should be written after 
Macaulay’s method. There should be no attempt at com¬ 
pleteness, but what is most important and interesting about 
the man should be nanated in detail, and the rest lightly 
sketched, or omitted altogether. Painters understand this 
principle, and, in taking a portrait, vciy often depict a man’s 
features minutely witliout lelling all the tiuth about the 
buttons on his waistcoat. Hut, beaiusc in a literary picture 
each touch takes up additional space, writers seem to fear 
that the picture will be distorted unless every particular is 
expanded or condensed in the same ratio. 

§ 23, At the lisk of wearisome repetition, 1 must again 
say that I care as little about driving “ u&cful knowledge ” 
ipto a boy as the most ultra Cambridge man could wish; 
but I want to get the boy to have wide sympathies, and to 
teach himself; and I should therefore select the great men 
from very different periods and countries, that his net of 
interest (so to speak) may be spread in all waters. 

§ 24. When we have thus got our hoys to form the 
acquaintance of great men, they will have certain associa¬ 
tions Connected with many towns and countries. Cojastant 
reference should be made to the map, and the boys' know¬ 
ledge an^ interest will thus make settlements in different 
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Tales of Travelers. 

parts of the globe. These may be extended by* a good 
book of iravels, especially of voyages of discovery. There 
are now many such books suitable for the purpose, but 1 
am still partial to a book which has been a delight to me 
and to my own children from our earliest years:—Miss 
Hack’s “ Winter Evenings; or, Tales of Travelers ”; or, 
as Routlcdge now calls a part of it, “ Travels in Hot and 
Cold lainds.” In studying such travels, the map should, 
of course, be always in sight; and outline maps may be 
filled up by the boys as they learn about the places in the 
traveller’s route. Anyone who has had the management of 
a school library knows how popular “ voyage and venture” 
is with the boys who have passed the stage in which the 
picture-books of animals were the main attraction. Captain 
Cook, Mungo Park, and Admiral Byron are heroes without 
whom boyhood would be incomplete ; but as boys are 
engrossed by the adventures, and never trouble themselves 
about the map, they often remember the incidents without 
knowing where they happened. 

Of course, school geographies never mention such people 
as celebrated travellers ; if they did, it would be impossible 
to give all the principal gcogiaphical names in the world 
within the compass of 200 pages. 

§ 25. What might we fairly expect from such a course 
of teaching as I have hero suggested ? 

At the end of a year and a half, or two years, from the 
i^e, say, of nine, the boy would read to himself intelligently; 
he would write faiily; he would spell all common English 
words correctly; he would be thoroughly familiar with the 
relations of all common numbers, that is, of all nj»«nbers 
below 100 ; he would have had his interest aroused, or, to 
speak more accurately, not stifled but increased in common 
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Results positive and negative. 

objects, such as animals, trees, and plants; he would have 
made the acquaintance of some great men, and traced the 
voyages of some great travellers; he would be able to say 
by heart and to write from memory some of the best simple 
Ilnglish poetry, and his ear would be familiar with the 
sound of good ICnglish prose. So imu'h, at least, on the 
positive side. On the negative there might also be results 
of considerable value. He would not have learned to look 
upon books and school-time as the torment of his life, nor 
have fallen into the habit of giving them as little of his 
attention as he could reconcile with immunity from the 
cane. The benefit of the negative result might outweigh a 
very glib knowledge of “ tables ” and Latin Grammar. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 


§ z. Ail who are acquainted with the standard treatises 
on the theory of education, and also ^ ith the management 
of schools, will have obsei\ed that luotaland religious train¬ 
ing occupies a larger and more prominent space m theory 
than in practice On consideiation, we shall find perhaps 
that this might naturally be expected Of course we are all 
agreed that morality is moie important than Icarnmg and 
masters who are many of them (lcr£,>men, will hardly be 
accused of undci estimating the value of rehgion. Why 
then, does not moial and religious training receive a larger 
share of the master's attention? Ihe reason I take to 
he this. Ex^ienence shows that it aepends directly on 
the master whether a boy acquires knowledge, but only 
indirectly, and in a much less dcgice, whether he grows up 
a good and religious man The aim which engrosses most 
of our time is likely to absorb an cciual share \)f our interest; 
and thus it happens that masters, especially those who never 
associate on terms of intimacy with their pupils out of 
school, throw energy enough into making boys AUfw, but 
seldom tliink at all of the development of their character, 
or about their tlioughts and feelings m matters of rehgion. 
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Master's power, how gained and lost. 


This statement may indeed be exaggerated, but no one who 
has the means of judging will assert that it is altogether 
without foundation. And yet, although a master can be 
more certain of sending out his pupils well-taught than well- 
principled, his influence on their character is much greater 
than it might appear to a superficial observer. I am not 
speaking of formal religious instruction. I refer now to the 
teacher’s indirect influence. The results of his formal teach¬ 
ing vary as its amount, but he can apply no such gauge to 
his informal teaching. A few words of earnest advice or re¬ 
monstrance, which a boy hears at the right time from a man 
whom he respects, may affect that hoy’s cliaractor for life. 
Here everything depends, not on the words used, but on 
•the feeling with which they arc spoken, and on the way in 
which the speaker is rcgaided by the hearer. In such 
matters the master has a much more delicate and difficult 
task than in mere instruction. The words, indeed, are soon 
spoken, but that which gives them their influence is not 
soon or easily acquired. Here, as in so many other in¬ 
stances, we may in a few minutes throw down what it has 
cost us days— perhaps years—to build up. An unkind 
word will destroy the effects of long-continued kindness 
Boys always form their opinion of a man from the worst 
they know of him. Experience has not yet taught them 
that good people have their failings, and bad people their 
virtues. If the'scholars find the master at times harsh and 
testy, they cannot believe in liis kindness of heart and care 
for'their welfare. They do not see that he may have an 
ideal before him to which he is partly, though not wholly 
true. 'S|kcy judge him by his demeanour in his least guarded 
moments—at times when lie is jaded and dissatisfied with 
the result of his labours. At such times he is no longer 
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“ in touch ” with his pupils. He is conscious only of his 
own power and mental superiority. Feeling almost a con¬ 
tempt for the boys’ weakness, he does not care for their 
opinion of him or think for an instant what impression he >8 
making by his words and conduct. He gives full play to 
his arbitrium^ and says or does something which seems to 
the boys to reveal him in his true ch«iiacter, and which 
causes them ever after to distrust his kindness. 

§ 2. Whenweconsidertheway in which masters endeavour 
to gain influence, we shall find that they may be divided 
roughly into two parties, whom I will call the open and the 
reserved. A teacher of the open party endeavours to appear 
to his pupils precisely as he is. He will hear of no restraint 
except that of decorum. He believes that if he is as much 
the supei ior of his pupils as he ought to be, his authority 
will take care of itself without bis casting round it a wall of 
artificial reserve. ** Be natural,” he says; “get rid of affec¬ 
tations and shams of all kinds; and then, if there is any 
good in you, it will tell on those around you. Whatever is 
bad, would be felt just as surely in disguise; and the dis¬ 
guise would only be an additional source of mischief.” The 
reserved^ on the other hand, wish their pupils to think of 
them as they ought to be rather than as they are. Against 
the other party they urge that our words and actions cannot 
always l>e in harmony with our thoughts and feelings, ho^ 
ever much we may desire to make them so. We must 
therefore, they say, reconcile ourselves to thi<j; and Sine# 
our words and actions are more under our control than our 
thoughts and feelings, we must make them as nearly as 
possible what they should be, instead of debasing ^them to 
mv^untary thoughts and feelings which are not worthy of 
us. T'hen agaui, a teacher who is an idealist may say, 
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Danger of excess either way. 

“The young require some one to look up to. In my 
better moments I am not altogether unworthy of their 
respect; but if they knew all my weaknesses, they would 
naturally, and perhaps justly, despise me. For their sakes, 
therefore, I must keep my weaknesses out of sight, and the 
effort to do this demands a certain reserve in all our inter¬ 
course.” 

§ 3. I suppose an excess in either direction might lead 
to mischievous results. The “ open ” man might be want¬ 
ing in self-restraint, and might say and do things which, 
though not wrong in themselves, might have a bad effect on 
the young. Then, again, the lower and more worldly side 
of his character might show itself in too strong relief; and 
his pupils seeing this mainly, and supposing that they 
understood him entirely, might disbelieve in his higher 
motives and religious feeling. On the other hand, those 
who set up for being better than they really are, are, as it 
were, walking on stilts. They gain no real influence by their 
separation from their pupils, and they are always liable to 
an accident which may expose them to their ridicule.* 

§ 4. 1 am, therefore, though with some limitation, in 
favour of the open schooL 1 am well aware, however, what 
atujbgamise demand this system makes on the master who 
(feirePW exercise a good influence on the moral and re¬ 
ligious character of his pupils. If he would have his pupils 
know him as he is, if he would have them think as he thinks, 
feel as he feels, and believe as he believes, he must be, ai 
least in heart and aim, worthy of their imitation. He must 

* Dr. Jas. Donaldson has well said of the educator:—**The most 
nngoaAfcd of his acts, those which come from the depth of his mature, 
uncalled for and unbidden, are the actions which have the most iMwerful 
Influence.” Chambers* Information sub v. £d$ication, p. 565. 
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(with reverence be it sp(jken) enter, in his humble way, 
into the sj^irit of the perfee i 'Feacher, who said, “ For their 
sakes I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in 
truth.” Are we prepared to look upon our calling in this 
light? I believe that the school-teachers of this country 
need not fear coinj^ariaon with any other body of men, in 
point of morality, and leligicus earnestness; but 1 dare say 
many have found, as I have, that the occupation is a very 
narrowing one, that the teacher soon gets to work in a groove, 
and from having his thoughts so much occupied with 
routine work, especially with small fault-findings and small 
corrections, he is apt to settle down insensibly into a kind 
of moral and intellectual .stagnation—Philistinism, as 
Matthew Arnold has taught us to call it--in which he cares 
as little for high aims and general piinciples as his most 
commonplace pupil. Thus it happens sometimes that a 
man who set out with the notion of developing all the 
powers of his pupils’ minds, thinks in the end of nothing 
but getting them to wotk out ec^uations and do Latin 
exercises without false concords \ and the clergyman even, 
who began with a strong sense of his responsibility and a 
confident hope of influencing ihe boys’belief ind character, 
at length is quite content if they conform to discipline and 
give him no trouble out of school-hours. Wc may say of d 
really good teacher what Wordsworth says of the poet; in 
his work he must neither 

lack that lirst gicat gift, the vital soul, v 
Nor geaeral truths, which are theni'^olves a sort 
Of elements and agents, under-poucis, 

Subordinate hcliieis of the living mind. i. 9. 

But the “vital soul” is too often ciusliod by excessive 
routine labour, and then when general truths, both moral 
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and intellectual, have ceased to interest us, our own educa¬ 
tion stops, and we become incapable of fulfilling the highest 
and most important part of our duty in educating others. 

§ 5. It is, then, the duty of the teacher to resist gravita¬ 
ting into this state, no less for his pupils’ sake than for his 
own. The ways and means of doing this I am by no means 
competent to point out; so 1 will merely insist on the 
importance of teachers not being overworked—a matter 
which has not, I think, hitherto received due attention. 

We cannot expect intellectual activity of men whose 
minds are compelled ** with pack-horse constancy to keep 
the road” hour after hour, till they are too jaded for 
exertion of any kind. The man himself suffers, and his 
»work, even his easiest work, suffers also. It may be laid 
down as a general rule, that no one can teach long and 
teach well. All satisfactory teaching and management of 
boys absolutely requires tliat the master should be in good 
spirits. When the " genial spirits fail,” as they must from 
an- overdose of monotonous work, everything goes wrong 
directly. The master has no longer the power of keeping 
the boys’ attention, and has to resort to punishments even 
to preserve order. His gloom quenches their interest and 
mental activity, just as Rre goes out before carbonic acid; 
Mnd in the end teacher and taught acquire, not without 
cause, a feeling of mutual aversion. 

§ 6. And another reason why the master should not 
liipend the greater part of his time in formal teaching is this 
—Ms doing so compels him to neglect the informal but 
vby important teaching he may both give and receive by 
making pupils his companions. • 

§ 7. .1 I shall be met here by an objection which has 
^oply too much force in it. Most Englishmen are at a loss 
* a K 
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how to make any use of leisure. If a man has no ^ turn fof 
thinking, no fondness for reading, and is without a hobby, 
what good shall his leisure do him ? he will only pass it in 
insipid gossip, from which any easy work would be a relief. 
That this is so in many cases, is a proof to my mind of the 
utter failure of our ordinary education: and perhaps an 
improved education may some day alter what now seems a 
national peculiarity. Meantime the mind, even of English¬ 
men, is more than a “ succedaneum for salt and its 
tendency to bury its sight, ostrich-fashion, under a heap of 
routine work must be strenuously resisted, if it is to escape 
its deadly enemies, stupidity and ignorance. 

§ 8. I have elsewhere expressed what I believe is the 
common conviction of those who have seen something both 
of large schools and of small, viz., that the moral atmosphere 
of the former is, as a rule, by far the more wholesome ;t 

“That you arc wife 

To so much bloated flesh as scarce hath soul 
Instead of salt to keep it sweety I think 
Will ask no witnesses to prove.” 

Ben Jonson : The Devil is an Assy Act L sc. 3. 

+ I fortify myself with the following quotation from the Book about 
Dominies by “ Ascott Hope ” (Hope Moncrieff). He says that a school 
of from twenty to a hundred boys is too large to be altogether under the 
influence of one man, and too small for the development of a healthy 
condition of public opinion among the boys tltemsclves. ** In a com¬ 
munity of flfly boys, there will always be found so many bad ones who 
will be likely to carry things their own way. Vice is more unblushing 
in small societies than in large ones, l^ifiy boys will be mere easily 
leavened by the wickedness offivey than five hundred by that offifty^ It 
would be too dangerous an ordeal to send a boy to a school where 
appe^ fisbionable, and where, if he would remain virtuous, Ac must 
shun his companions. There may be middle-sized .schools which derive 
Ik good and healthy tone from the mui-al strength of their masters or tbt' 
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and also that each boy is more influenced by his companions 
than by his master. More than this, 1 believe that in many, 
perhaps in most, schools, one or two boys affect the tone of 
the whole body more than any master,* What are called 
Preparatory Schools labour under this immense disadvantage, 
that their ruling spirits are mere children without reflection 
or sense of responsibility,t But where the leading boys are 
virtually youni; men, these may be made a medium through 
which the mind of the master may act upon the whole 
school They can enter into the thoughts, feelings, and aims 
of the master on the one hand, and they know what is said 
and done among the boys on the other. The master must, 
therefore, know the elder boys intimately, and they must 

* good example of a certain set of boys, but I doubt if there are many. 

Boys are so easily led to do right or wrong, tliat we should be very 
. careful at least to set the balance fairly” (p. 167); and again he says 
(p. 170), **The moral tone of a middle-sized school will be peculiarly 
liable to be at the mercy of a set of bold and bad boys.” 

* As I have been thought to express myself too strongly on this point, 
I will give a quotation from a master whose opinion will go far witli all 
who know him, *‘The moral tone of the school is made what it is, 
not nearly so much by its rules and relations, or its masters, as by the 
leading characters among the boys. They mainly determine the public 
opinion amongst their schoolfellows—their personal influence is incaU 
culfble.*’ Rev. D. Edwardes, of Denstone. 

t About Preparatory Schools I find X am at issue with my friend the 
Head Master of Harrow (See Publit Schools, by Rev, J. E. C Welldon, 
in Cwtcmporary JR,, May, 1890). I do indeed incline to his opinion that 
very ]roang boys should not be at a public school, but I cannot .agree 
thnt^ they should £e at a middle-sized boarding school. I hold that they 
sho^d live in a family (their own if possible) and go to a day school. 

Schools have now been provided for girls, but for young 1>oys they 
do not ae^ in demand. English parents who can afford it send t^cir 
sons to boarding schools from eight years old onwards. This seems to 
me a great mistake of theirs. 
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know him. This consummation, however, will not be 
arrived at without great tact and self-denial on the part of 
Ihe master. The youth who is “ neither man nor boy ” is 
apt to be shy and awkward, and is not by any means so easy 
to entertain as the lad who chatters freely of the school's 
cricket or football, past, present, and to come. But the 
master who feels how all-important is the tom of the school, 
will not grudge any pains to influence those on whom it 
chiefly depends. 

§ 9. But, allowing the value of all these indirect influences, 
can we afford to neglect direct formal religious instruction ? 
We have most of us the greatest horror of what we call a 
secular education, meaning thereby an education without 
formal religious teaching. But this horror seems to affect 
our theory more than our practice. Few parents ever 
enquire what religious instruction their sons get at Eton, 
Harrow, or Westminster, At Harrow when I was in the 
Fourth Form there (nearly fifty years ago by the way) we 
had no religious instruction except a weekly lesson in Watts's 
Scripture History; and when 1 was a master some twenty 
years ago my form had only a Sunday lesson in a portion 
of the Old Testament, and a lesson in French Testament at 
“ First School ” on Monday. Even in some “ Voluntary 
Schools ” we do not find “ religious instruction ” made so 
much of as the arithmetic, 

§ 10. In this matter we differ very widely from the 
Germans. All their classes have a “religion-lesson” {Heligwn- 
stunde) nearly every day, the younger children in the Germsui 
Bible, the elder in the Greek Testament or Church History 
and in all cases the teacher is careful to instruct his pupils 
in tUti tenets of Luther or Calvin. The Germahs may 
urge that if we believe a set of doctrines to be a fitting 
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expression of Divine revelation, it is our first duty to make 
the young familiar with those doctrines. I cannot say, 
however, that 1 have been favourably impressed by the 
religion-lessons I have heard given in German schools. I 
do not deny that dogmatic teaching is necessary, but the 
first thing to cultivate in the young is reverence; and 
reverence is surely in danger if you take a class in “ religion'* 
just as you take a class in grammar. Emerson says some¬ 
where, that to the poet, the saint, and the philosopher, all 
distinction of sacred and profane ceases to exist, all things 
become alike sacred. As the schoolboy, however, does not 
as yet come under any one of these denominations, if the 
distinction ceases to exist for him, all things will become 
, alike profane. 

§ II- I believe that religious instruction is conveyed in 
the most impressive way when it is connected with worship. 
Where the prayers are joined with the reading of Scripture 
and with occasional simple addresses, and where the congre¬ 
gation have responses to repeat, and psalms and hymns to 
sing, there is reason to hope that boys will increase, not only 
in knowledge, but in wisdom and reverence too. With¬ 
out asserting that the Church of England service is the best 
possible for the young, 1 hold that any form for them should 
at4east resemble it in its main tcatuies, should be as varied 
as possible^ should require frequent change of posture, and 
should give the congregation much to say and sing. Much 
use might be made as in the Church of Rome, of litanies. 
The service, whatever its form, should be conducted with 
great solemnity, and the boys should not sit or kneel so 
dose t^ether that the badly disposed may disturb their 
neighboftrs who try to join in the act of worship. If jood 
hymns are sung, these may be taken occasionally as the 
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subject of an address, so that attention may be drawn to 
their meaning. Music should be carefully attended to^ 
and the danger of irreverence at practices guarded against 
by never using sacied words more than is necessary, and by 
impressing on the singers the sacredness of everything 
connected with Divine worship. Questions combined 
with instruction may sometimes keep up boys’ attention 
better than a formal sermon. Though common prayer 
should be frequent, this should not be supposed to take the 
place of private prayer. In many schools boys have hardly 
an opportunity for private prayer. They kneel down, per¬ 
haps, with all the talk and play of their schoolfellows going 
on around them, and sometimes fear of public opinion 
prevents their kneeling down at all. A schoolmaster can¬ 
not teach private prayer, but he can at least see that there 
is opportunity for it. 

Education to goodness and piety, as far as it lies in 
human hands, must consist almost entirely in the influence 
of the good and pious superior over his inferiors, and as 
this influence is independent of rules, these remarks of 
mine cannot do more tlian touch the surface of this most 
important subject.* 

S 12. In conclusion, I wish to say a word on the educa¬ 
tion of opinion. Sir Arthur Helps lays great stress on 

• “ What is education? It is that which is imbibed from the moral 
atmosphere which a child breathes. It is the involuntary and uncon¬ 
scious langiutge of its parents and of all those by whom it is surroundedi 
^nd not tlieir set spccclics and set lectures. It is the words which the 
young hear fall from their seniors when the speakers are off th^ 
guard: and it is by these unconscious expressions that the ^ild inter¬ 
pret the hearts of its parents. That is education."—-I^nuDmond's 
Speeches in Parliament, 
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preparing the way to moderation and open-mindedness by 
teaching boys that all good men are not of the same way of 
thinking. It is indeed a miserable error to lead a young 
person to suppose that his small ideas are a measure of the 
universe, and that all who do n^/t accept his formularies are 
less enlightened than himself. I» a young man is so brought 
up, he either carries intellectual blinkers all his life, or, 
what is far more probable, he finds that something he has 
been taught is false, and forthwith begins to doubt every¬ 
thing. On the other hand, it is a necessity with the young 
to believe, and we could not, even if we would, bring a youth 
into such a state of mind as to regard everything about which 
there is any variety of opinion as an open question. But he 
may be taught reverence and humility; he may be taught 
to reflect how infinitely greater the facts of the universe 
must be than our poor thoughts about them, and how in 
adequate are words to express even our imperfect thoughts. 
Then he will not suppose that all truth has been taught him 
in his formularies, nor that he understands even all the 
truth of which those formularies are the imperfect expression.* 

* In what 1 have said on this subject, the incompleteness which is 
noticeable enough in the preceding essays, has found an appropriate 
climax. I see, too, that if anyone would take the trouble, the little I 
have said m^ht easily be misinterpreted. I am well aware, however, 
that if the young mind will not readily assimilate sharply defining re¬ 
ligious formuhe, still less will it feel at home among the immensities ” 
and “veracities.” The great educating force of Christianity I believe 
to be due to this, that it is not a set of abstractions or vague generalities, 
but that in it (?od reveals Himself to us in a Divine Man, and raises us 
through our devotion to Him. 1 hold, therefore, that religious teaching 
for the young should neither be vague nor abstract. Mr. Froude, in 
comifie^ting on the use made of hngiology in the Church of Rome, has 
shown tffat we lose much by not following the Bible method of instruc¬ 
tion. (See SkQrt Studies: Idves 0/ike SaintSt an.l Representative Men,^ 
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§ 1. When I originally published these essays (more than 
22 years ago) the critic of the Nonconfortnist in one of the 
best, though by no means most complimentary, of the many 
notices with which the book was favoured, took me to task 
for being in such a hurry to publish, 1 had confessed 
incompleteness. What need was there for me to publish 
before I had completed my work? Since that time I have 
spent years on my subject and at least two years on these 
essays themselves; but they now seem to me even further 
from completeness than they seemed then. However, I 
have reason to believe that the old book, incomplete as it 
was, proved useful to teachers; and in its altered form it 
will, 1 hope, be found useful still. ' 

§ 2. It may be useful I think in two ways. 

First: it may lead some teachers to the study of the 
great thinkers on education. There are some^ vital truths 
which remain in the books which time cannot destroy. la 
the world as Goethe says are few voices, many echoes; and < 
the echoes often prevent our hearing the voices dist^ctly. 
Perhaps most people had a better chance of hearing the 
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voices when there were fewer books and no periodicals. 
Speakers properly so called cannot now be heard for the 
hubbub of the talkers; and as literature is becoming more 
and more periodical our writers seem mostly employed like 
children on card pagodas or like the recumbent artists of 
the London streets who produce on the stones of the pave¬ 
ment gaudy chalk drawings which the next shower washes 
out 

But if I would have fewer books what business have 1 to 
add to the number ? I may be told that— 

** He who in quest of quiet» * Silence ! * hootSi 
** L apt to make the hubbub he imputes.’’ 

My answer is that I do not write to expound my own 
thought, but to draw attention to the thoughts of the men 
who are best worth hearing. It is not given to us small 
people to think strongly and clearly like the great people; 
we, however, gain in strength and dearness by contact with 
them; and this contact 1 seek to promote. So long as this 
book is used, it will 1 hope be used only as an introduction 
to the great thinkers whose names are found m it 
§ 3. There is another way in which the book may he of 
use. By considering the great thinkers in chronological 

order we see that each adds to the treasure which he finds 

• 

already accumulated, and thus by degrees we are arriving 
in education, as in most departments of human endeavour, 
at a sekna. In this science lies our hope for the future. 
Teachers mifst endeavour to obtain more and more know- 
Ic^e of the laws to which their art has to conform itself. 

$ 4. It may he of advantage to some readers if I point 
out &r^y what seems to me the course of the main stream 
of thought as it has flowed down to us from the Renascence. 
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§ 5. As I endeavoured to show at the beginning of this 
book, the Scholars of the Renascence fell into ’a great 
mistake, a mistake which perhaps could not have been 
avoided at a time when literature was rediscovered and the 
printing press had just been invented. This mistake was 
the idolatry of books, and, still worse, of books in Latin 
and Greek. So the schoolmaster fell into a bad theory or 
conception of his task, for he supposed that his function 
was to teach Latin and Greek; and his practice or way of 
going to work was not much better, for his chief implements 
were grammar and the cane. 

§ 6. 'I'he iirst who made a great advance were the 
Jesuits. They were indeed far too much bent on being 
popular to be “ Innovators.” I'hcy endeavoured to do 
well what most schoolmasters did badly. They taught 
Latin and Greek, and they made great use of grammar, but 
they gave up the cane. Boys were to be made happy. 
School-hours were to be reduced from 10 hours a day to 
5 hours, and in those 5 hours learning was to be made 
“ not only endurable but even pleasurable.” 

But the pupils were to find this pleasure not in the 
exercise of their mental powers but in other ways. As Mr. 
Eve has said, young teachers are inclined to think mainly 
of stimulating their pupils' minds and so neglect the repeti¬ 
tion needed for accuracy. Old teachers on the other hand 
care so much for accuracy that they require the same thing 
over and over till the pupils lose zest and mental activity. 
The Jesuits frankly adopted the maxim “ Repetition is the 
mother of studies,” and worked over the same ground agafii 
and again. The two forces on which they relied for^ 
makipg the work pleasant were one good -the phonal 
influence of the master (“boys will soon love learning when 
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they Igve the teacher,”) and one bad or at least doubtful— 
the spur of emulation. 

However, the attempt to lead, not drive, was a great step 
in the right direction. Moreover as they did not hold with 
the Sturms and Trotzendorfs that the classics in and for 
themselves were the object of education the Jesuits were able 
to think of other things as well. They were very careful of 
the health of the body. And they also enlarged the task of 
the schoolmaster in another and still more important way. 
To the best of their lights they attended to the moral and 
religious training of their puj^ils. It is much to the credit 
of the Fathers that though Plautus and Terence were 
considered very valuable for giving a knowledge of colloquial 
Latin and were studied and Icamt by heart in the Protestant 
schools, the Jesuits rejected them on account of their 
impurity. The Jesuits wished the whole boy, not his 
memory only, to be affected by the master; so the master 
was to make a study of each of his pupils and to go on 
with the same pupils through the greater part of their 
school course. 

The Jesuit system stands out in the history of eoucation 
as a remarkable instance of a school system elaborately 
thought out and worked as a whole. In it the individual 
schoolmaster withered, but the system grew, and was, I may 
say iSf a mighty organism. The single Jesuit teacher might 
not be the superior of the average teacher in good Protestant 
schools,hut bytheir unity of action the Jesuits triumphed over 
their rivals as easily as a regiment of soldiers scatters a mob. 

§ 7, The schoolmaster’s theory of the human mind made 
df^ to use Baxtle Massey’s simile, a kind of bladder fit 
only to hold what was poured into it. This p^uring-in 
theory of education was first called in question by that 
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strange genius who seems to have stood outside all the 
traditions and opinions of his age, 

** holding no form of creed, 

But contemplating all.'* 

I mean Rabelais. 

Like most reformers, Rabelais begins with denunciations 
of the system established by use and wont. After an 
account of the school-teaching and school-books of the 
day, he says—“It would be better for a boy to learn 
nothing at all than to be taught such-like books by such-like 
masters.” He then proposes a training in which, though 
the boy is to study books, he is not to do this mainly, but 
is to be led to look about him, and to use both his senses 
and his limbs. For instance, he is to examine the stars 
when he goes to bed, and then to be called up at four in 
the morning to find the change that has taken place. Here 
we see a training of the powers of observation. These 
powers are also to be exercised on the trees and plants 
which are met with out-of-doors, and on objects within the 
house, as well as on the food placed on the table. The study 
of books is to be joined with this study of things, for the 
old authors are to be consulted for their accounts of what¬ 
ever has been met with. The study of trades, too, and the 
practice of some of them, such as wood-cutting, and carving 
in stone, makes a very interesting feature in this system. 
On the whole, 1 think we may say that Rabelais was the 
first to advocate training as distinguished from.teaching; 
and he was the father of Amchauungs-unttrrkhi^ teaching' 
by intuition^ by the pupil's own senses and the spring 
of his own intelligence. Rabelais would bestow mud},<cate 
on the^'body too. Not only was the pupil to ride and 
fence; we Hud him even shouting for the benefit of his lungs. 
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§ 8. Rabelais had now started an entirely new theory of 
the educator’s task, and fifty years afterwards his thought was 
taken up and put forward with incomparable vigour by the 
great essayist, Montaigne. Montaigne starts with a quotation 
from Rabelais—“The greatest clerks are not the wisest 
men,” and then he makes one of the most effective 
onslaughts on the pouring-in theory that is to be found in 
aU literature. His accusation against the schoolmasters of 
his time is twofold. First, he says, they aim only at giving 
knowledge, whereas they should first think of judgment and 
virtue. Secondly, in their method of teaching they do not 
exercise the pupils’ own minds. The sum and substance 
of the charge is contained in these words—" We labour to 
stuff the memory and in the meantime leave the conscience 
and understanding impoverished and void,” His notion of 
education embraced the whole man. “ Our very exercises 
and recreations,” says he, “running, wrestling, music, 
dancing, hunting, riding, fencing, will prove to be a good 
part of our study, 1 would have the pupil’s outward 
fashion and mien and the disposition of his limbs formed 
at the same time with his mind. ’Tis not a soul, 'tis not 
a body, that we are training up, but a man^ and we ought 
not to divide him.” 

, § 9. Before the end of the fifteen hundreds then we see 
in the best thought of the time a great improvement in the 
conception of the task of the schoolmaster. Learning is 
not the only thing to be thought of. Moral and religious 
tndning are Recognised as of no less importance. And as 
^“both soul and body have been created by the hand of 
Go^” (the words are Ignatius Loyola’s), both must be 
tbougffit of in education. When we come to instruction 
we find Rabelais recommending that at least part of it 
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should be “ intuitive,” and Montaigne requiring that the 
instruction should involve an exercise of the intellectual 
powers of the learner. But the escape even in thought 
from the Renascence ideal was but partial. Some of 
Rabelais’ directions seem to come from a “ Verbal Realist,” 
and Montaigne was far from saying as Joseph Payne has 
said, “ every act of teaching is a mode of dealing with 
mind and will be successful only in proportion as this 
is recognised,” “ teaching is only another name for mental 
training,” But if Rabelais and Montaigne did not reach 
the best thought of our time they were much in advance of 
a great deal of our practice, 

§ 10. The opening of the sixteen hundreds saw a great 
revolt from the literary spirit of the Renascence. The 
exclusive devotion to books was followed by a reaction. 
There might after all be something worth knowing that 
books would not teach. Why give so much time to the 
study of words and so little to the observation of things ? 

** Youth,” says a writer of the time, “ is deluged with 
grammar precepts infinitely tedious, perplexed, obscure, and 
for the most part unprofitable, and that for many years.” 
Why not escape from this barren region ? “ Come forth, 
my son,” says Conieniiis. “ Let us go into the open air. 
There you shall view whatsoever God produced from the * 
beginning and doth yet effect by nature.” And Milton 
thus expresses the conviction of his day: “ Because our 
understanding cannot in this body found itself but on 
sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to the knowledge of , 
Go^and things invisible as by orderly conning over the 
visim and inferior creature, the same method is necessarily 
to be followed in all discreet teaching.” 

This great revolution which was involved in the Baconian 
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philosophy may be described as a turning from fancy to 
fact All the creations of the human mind seemed to 
have lost their value. The only things that seemed worth 
studying were the matciial universe and the laws or 
sequences which were gradually ascei tamed by patient 
induction and experiment 

§ II, Till the present century this revolution did not 
extend to our schools and universities. It is only within 
the last fifty years that natural science has been studied 
even in the University of Bacon and Newton. The Public 
School Commission of 1862 found that the curriculum was 
just as it had been settled at the Renascence. But if the 
walls of these educational Jerichos were still standing this 
was not from any remissness on the j)art of “ the children of 
light” in shouting and blowing with the trumpet. They 
raised the war-cry “ Not words, but things ! ” and the cry 
has been continued by a succession of eminent men against 
the schools of the 17th and iSth centuries and has at 
length begun to tell on the schools of the 19th. Perhaps 
the change demanded is best shown in the words of John 
Dury about 1649 ; The true end of all human learning is 
to supply in ourselves and others the defects which proceed 
from our ignorance of the nature and use of the creatures 
and the disorderliness of our natural faculties in using them 
and reflecting upon them.” So the Innovators required 
teachers to devote themselves to natural science and to the 
science of the human mind. 

412. 'fhe first Innovators, like the people of the fifteen 
Jbundreds, thought mainly of the acquisition of knowledge, 
only Ae knowledge was to be not of the classics but of the 
material world In this they seem inferior to Montafgne 
who had given the first place to virtue and judgment. 
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Comenius begins science of education. 

§ 13. But towards the middle of the sixteen hundreds 
a very eminent Innovator took a comprehensive view of 
education, and reduced instruction to its proper place, that 
is, he treated it as a part of education meiely. This man, 
Comenius, was at once a philosopher, a philanthropist, and 
a schoolmaster; and in his writings wc find the first attempt 
at a science of education. The outline of his science is os 
follows:— 

“ We live a threefold life—a vegetative, an animal, and 
an intellectual or spiiitual. Of these, the first is perfect in 
the womb, the last in heaven. He is happy who comes 
with healthy body into the world, much more he who goes 
with healthy spirit out of it According to the heavenly 
idea a man should— 1st, Know all things; 2nd, He should 
be master of things and of himself; 3rd, He should refer 
everything to God. So that within us Nature has implanted 
the seeds of learning, of virtue, and of piety. To bring 
these seeds to maturity is the object of education. All 
men require education, and God has made children unfit 
for other employment that they may have time to learn,” 

Here we have quite a new theory of the educator's task. 
He is to bring to maturity the seeds of learning, virtue, 
and piety, which are already sown by Natuie in his pupils. 
This is quite different from the pouiing in theory, and seems 
to anticipate the notion of Frocbel, that the educator should 
be called not teacher but gardener. But Comenius evi¬ 
dently made too much of knowledge. Had he lived two 
cenluiies later he would have seen the area of possible 
knowledge extending to infinity in all directions, and he 
would no longer have made it his ideal that “ man should 
know atl things.” 

, I 14. The next great thinker about education—I mean 
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Locke’s teacher a disposer of influence. 

Locke—seems to me chiefly impoitant ffom his having 
taken up the principles of Mont.ugue and treated the giving 
of knowledge as of vciy small importance. Montaigne, as 
we have seen, was the first to bring out cleaily that educa¬ 
tion was much more than instniction, as the whole was 
greater than its part, and that instruction, was of far less 
importance than some'otliei parts of education. And this 
lies at the root of I-ocke’s theory also. The great function 
of the educator, according to him, is not to leach, but to 
dispose the pupil to vhrue first, industry next, and then 
knowledge; but he thinks where the first two have been 
properly cared for knowledge will come of itself. The 
following are Locke’s own words :—"The great woik of a 
governor is to fashion the carnage and to form the mind, 
to settle in his pupil good habits and the principles of virtue 
and wisdom, to give him little by little a view of mankind 
and work him into a love and imitation of wliat is excellent 
and praiseworthy; and in the piosecution of it to give him 
vigour, activity, and industry. The studies which he sets 
him upon arc but, as it were, the exercise of his faculties 
and employment of his time; to keep him from sauntering 
and idleness \ to teach him application and accustom him 
to take pains, and to give him some little taste of what 
his own industry must perfect.”* So we see that Ixicke 


* This theofy of the educator’s task which makes him a disposer or 
director of InfliJbnce rather than a teacher, led Locke to decry our 
pal&ie schools, for in them the traditions and tone of the school seem 
the sonree of influence, and the masters are to all aii^iearance mainly 
teachcM.^ Locke’s own words are these:—** The diifi^ence is great 
between Avo or three pupils in the same house and three or Your 
score b<^ lodged up and down; for let the master’s industry and 
skiU be neve^ so great, it is impossible he should have fifty or a hundred 
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agrees with Conienius in his enlarged view of the educator’s 
cask, and that he thought much less than Comenius of the 
importance of the knowledge to be given. 

§ 15- We already see a gradual escape from the “idols " 
of the Renascence. Locke, instead of accepting the learned 
ideal, declares that learning is tne last and least thing to 
be thought of. He cares little about the ordinary literary 
instruction given to children, though he thinks they must 
be taught something and does not know what to put in 
its place. He provides for the education of those who are 


scholars under his eye any longer than they are in the school together, 
nor can it be expected that be should instruct them successfully in any> 
thing but their books ; the forming of their minds and manners requiring 
a constant attention and particular application to every single boy 
which is impossible in a numerous flock, and would be wholly in vain 
(could he have time to study and correct everyone’s particular defects 
and wrong inclinations) when the lad was to be left to himself or the 
prevailing infection of his fellows the greatest part of the four-and-twenty 
hours.” But the educator who considers himself a director of influences 
must remember that he is not the only force. The boy’s companions 
are a force at least as great; and if he were brought up in private on 
Locke’s system, he would be entirely without a kind of influence mneli 
more valuable than Ix>cke seems to think—the influence of boy com¬ 
panions, and of the traditions of a great school. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that our public schools used to be, and perhaps are 
still to some extent, under-mastered, and that the masters should not 
be the mere teachers which, from overwork and other causes, they often 
ten.l to become. The consequence has been that the real education of 
the boys has in a great measure passed out of their bauds.' What has 
been the result ? A long succession of able teachers have aimed at giving 
literary instruction and making their pupils classical scholars. BotV 
manners and bodily training have been left to take care of themcelves. 
Yet s‘jch is the irony of Fate that the majority of youths who^'t^ve our 
great schools are not literary and are not much of classical scholars, bu^ 
they are decidedly gentlemanly and still more decidedly athletic. 
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Rousseau’s clean sweep. 

to remain'ignorant of Greek, but only when they arc* “gentle¬ 
men.” In this respect the van is led by Comcnius, who 
thought of education for all, boys and girls, rich and poor, 
alike. Comenius also gave the iirst hint of the true nature 
of our task—to bring to perfection the seeds implanted by 
Nature. He also cared for the little ones whom the school¬ 
master had despised. Locke does not escape from a 
certain intellectual disdain of “ my young masters,” as he 
calls them; but in one respect he advanced as far as the 
best thinkers among his successors have advanced. Know¬ 
ledge, he says, must come by the action of the learner’s 
own mind. The true teacher is within. 

§ i6. We now come to the least practical and at the 
same time the most influential of all the writers on education 
—1 mean Rousseau. He, like Rabelais, Montaigne, and 
Locke, was (to use Matthew Arnold’s expression) a “ child 
of the idea.” He attacked scholastic use and wont not in 
the name of expedience, but in the name of reason; and 
such an attack—so eloquent, so vehement, so uncompro¬ 
mising—^had never been made before. 

StiU there remained even in theory, and far more in 
practice, effects produced by the false ideal of the Renas¬ 
cence. This ideal Rousseau entirely rejected. He proposed 
making a dean sweep and returning to what he called the 
state of Nature. 

§ 17* Rousseau was by no means the first of the Re¬ 
formers Tfho* advocated a return to Nature. There has 
been a constant conviction in men’s minds from the time 
of the Stoics onwards, that most of the evils which afflict 
bumailhy have come from our not following “Nature.” 
The cry of “ Everything according to Nature ” was soon 
raised by ^ucationists. Ratkc announced it as one of his 

2 L a 
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Benevolence of Nature. Man disturbs. 

principles. Comcnius would base all action on the analogy 
of Nature. Indeed, there has hardly ever been a system 
of education which did not lay claim to be the natural” 
system. And by “natural” has been always understood 
something difTcrent from what is usual. What is the notion 
that produces this antithesis ? 

§ 18. When we come to trace back things to their cause 
we are wont to attribute them to God, to Nature, or to 
Man. According to the general belief, God works in and 
through Nature, and therefore the tendency of things apart 
from human agency must be to good. This faith which 
underlies all our thoughts and modes of speech, has been 
beautifully expressed by Wordsworth— 

** A gracious spirit o’er this earth presides, 

And in the heart of man; invisibly 

It comes to works of unreproved delight 

And tendency benign; directing those 

Who care not, know not, think not, what they do.” 

Prelude^ y^adf. 

But if the tendency of things is to good, why should the 
usual be in such strong contrast with “ the natural ”? Here 
again we may turn to Wordsworth. After pointing to the 
harmony of the visible world, and declaring his faith tb|it 
“ every flower enjoys the air it breathes,” he goes on— 

” If this belief from heaven be sent, 

If this be Nature's holy plan, 
lla\e I not reason to lament, 

What Man has made of Man ? ” 

Thi^passage might be taken as the motto of Rous^auism. 
According to that philosophy man is the great disturber and 
perverter of the natural order. Other animals simply follow 
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nature, but man has no instmrt, and is thus Left to find hts 
own way. What is the consequence? A very different 
authority from Rousseau, the poet Cowper, tells us in lan¬ 
guage which Rousseau might have adopted— 

** Reasoning at every step he treads, 

Man yet mistalr(s his way: 

While meanei things whom instinct leids, 

Are sehlom known to stray.” 

Man has to investigate the sequences of Nature, and to 
arrange them for himself. In this way he biings about a 
great number of foreseen results, but in doing this he also 
brings about perhaps even a gi cater number of unforeseen 
results; and alas! it turns out that many, if not most, of 
these unforeseen results are the leverse of beneficial. 

§ 19. Another thing is obseivable. Other animals are 
guided by instinct; we, for the most pait, are guided by 
tradition. Man, it has been said, is the only animal that 
capitalises his discoveries. If we capitalised nothing but 
our discoveries, this accumulation would be an immense 
advantage to us; but wc capitalise also our conjectures, our 
ideals, our habits, and unhappily, in many cases, our blun¬ 
ders,* So a great deal of action which is purely mischievous 


* I append a note written from a difTeient p)int of view— fVif/t 
hwi HttU wisdom I'* certainly «-ccms to cover most departments of life 
Sums t Yes; but are we not apt to overlook the wisdom that lies in the 
great mam of*people? In some small department wc may have inves- 
dgated fnrther than our class-mates, and may see, or think we see, a 
• good deal of stupidity in what goes on. But in most matters we do not 
invostig ate for ourselves, but just do the usual thing; and this seems to 
work aR right. There must be a good deal of wisdom underling the 
complex machinery of civilised life. Carlyle’s ** Mostly fools !” will by 
DO means account (or it. At times one has a dim perception that people 
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in its effects, comes not from our own mistakes, but from 
those of our ancestors. The consequence is, that what with 
our own mistakes and the mistakes we inherit, we sometimes 
go far indeed out of the course which “ Nature has pre¬ 
scribed for us. 

§ 20. The generation which found a mouthpiece in 
Rousseau had become firmly convinced, not indeed of its 


in general are not so stupid as they seem. Perhaps a long life would 
in the end lead us to say like Tithonus, 

** Why should a man desire in any way 
'*To vary from the kindly race of men?” 

There is a higher wisdom than the disintegrating individualism of 
Cailyle. Far better to believe with Moz/ini in **the collective exist¬ 
ence of humanity,” and lemembcting that wc work in a medium fashioned 
for us by the lahouis of all who have preceded us, regard our ooUective 
powers as **giafled upon those of all foregoing humanity.” (Mazani’s 
Essays * Carlyle ,) This is the ix>int of view to which Wordsworth 
would raise us:— 


tc 
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** Among the multitudes 
Of that huge city, oftentimes was seen 

.. . the unity of man. 

One spiiit over ignorance and vice 
Predominant, in good and evil hearts; 

One sense for moral judgements, as one eye 
For the sun’s light. The soul when smitten thus 
** By a sublime ideoj whence soe’er 
“ Vouchsafed for union or communion, feeds 
** On the pure bliss and takes her rest with God.” 

Prelude Viii, idf. 

Though unable to share in the pure bliss ” of Wordsworth we ma> 
take refuge with Goethe in the thought that ** humanity is the true man,” 
and enjoy much to which we have no claim as individuals. T|aditkm, 
blind' ciadition, must rule our actions through by far the great^t part of 
our lives $ and seeing we owe it so much, we should be tolerant, even 
gratcfoL , 
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own stupidity, but of the stupidity of all its predecessors; 
and the vast patrimony bequeathed to it seemed nothing 
but lumber or worse. So Rousseau found an eager and 
enthusiastic audience when he proposed a return to Nature, 
in other words, to give up all existing customs, and for the 
most part to do nothing and “give Nature a chance.” His 
boy of twelve years old was to have been taught nothing. 
Up to that age the great art of education, says Rousseau, 
is to do everything by doing nothing. The first part of 
education should be purely negative. 

§ 21. Rousseau then was the first who escaped completely 
from the notion of the Renascence, that man was mainly a 
teaming and remembering animal. But if he is not this, 
what is he? We must ascertain, said Rousseau, not a prioriy 
but by observation. We need a new art, the art of observing 
children. 

§ 22. Now at length there was hope for the Science of 
Education. This science must be based on a study of the 
subject on whom we have to act. According to Locke 
there is such variation not only in the circumstances, but 
also in the personal peculiarities of individuals, that general 
laws either do not exist or can never be ascertained. But 
this variation is no less observable in the human body, and 
the art of the physician has to conform itself to a science 
which is still very far from perfect. The physician, however, 
does not despair. He carefully avails himself of such science 
as we npw |pave, and he makes a study of the human body 
hi order to increase that science. When a few more genera- 
' tions have passed away, the medical profession will very 
likfl^^mile at mistakes made by the old Victorian doctors. 
But, meantime, we profit by the science of medicine^ in its 
present state, and we find that this science has considerably 
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increased the average duiation of human life. We there¬ 
fore require every practitioner to have made a scientific 
study of his calling, and to have had a training in both the 
theory and practice of it. The science of education cannot 
be said to have done much for us at piesent, but it will do 
more in the future, and might do more now if no one were 
allowed to teach before he ox she had been trained in the 
best theory and practice we have. Since the appearance 
of the Emile the best educators have studied the subject 
on whom they had to act, and they have been learning 
more and more of the laws oi sequences which affect the 
human mind and the human body. The marvellous strides 
of science in every other department encourages us to hope 
that it will make gi ^at advances in the field of education 
where it is still so gicatly needed. Perhaps the day may 
come when a Pcstalo^/.i may be considered even by his con¬ 
temporaries on an equality with a Napoleon, and the human 
I ace may be willing to give to the art of instruction the 
same amount of time, money, thought, and energy, which 
in our day have been devoted with such tremendous suc¬ 
cess to the art of dcstiurtioii It is already dawning on the 
general consciousness that in education as in physical 
science “ we conquer Natuie by obeying her,” and we are 
learning more and more liow to obey her. 

§ 23. Rousscau^s great work was first, to expose the ab¬ 
surdities of the school-room, and second, to set the educator 
on studying the laws of nature in the huraap iQind and 
body. lie also drew attention to the child’s restless 
activity. He would also (like Locke before him), make the* 
young learner his own teacher. • 

A 0 

§ 2^ There is another way in which the appearance of 
the Emile was, as the Clcniians say, epoch-making.’’ 
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Function of '^things” in education. 

B'rom the time of the earliest Innovators, wc have seen that 
** Things not Words/* had been the war-ciy of a strong 
party of Reformers. But things had been considered 
merely as a superior means of instruction. Rousseau first 
pointed out the intimate relation that exists between children 
and the material world around them. Children had till then 
been thought of only as immature and inferior men. Since 
his day an English poet has taught us that in some ways 
the man is far inferior to the child, “ the things which we 
have seen we now can see no more,” and that 

“nothing ran luing bark the honi 
“Of splendour m the gra^s, of glory in Ihe flower.” 

Rousseau had not Wordsworth’s gifts, but he, too, observed 
that childhood is the age nf strong impressions from without 
and that its material sunoundings affect it much more 
acutely than they will in after hie. Which of us knows as 
much about our own house and furniture as our children 
know ? Still more remarkable is the sympathy children have 
with animals. If a cat comes into a room where there are 
grown people and also a < hild, which sees the cat first? which 
observes it most accurately? Now, this intimate lelation of 
the child with its surroundings plays a most important part 
In its education. The educator may, if so minded, ignore 
this altogether, and stick to grammar, dates, and county 
towns, but if he does so the child’s real education will not 
be much aQtcted by him. Rousseau saw this clearly, and 
'SHshed to use "things” not for instruction but for educa 
' tion. Their special function was to train the senses. 

§*«v Perhaps it is not too much to say of Rousseau that 
he was the first who gave up thinking of the chiiif as a 
being whose chief faculty was the faculty of remembering, 
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“New Education’* started by Rousseau, 

and thought of him rather as a being who feels and reflects, 
acts and invents. 

§ 26. But if the thought may be traced back to Rousseau, 
it was, as left by him, quite crude or rather embryonic. 
Since his time this conception of the young has been taken 
up and moulded into a fair commencement of a science of 
education. This commencement is now occupying the 
attention of thinkers such as Herbert Spencer, and much 
may be expected from it even in the immediate future. 
For the science so far as it exists we are indebted mainly 
to the two Reformers with whom I will conclude—Pestalozzi 
and Froebel. 

§ 27. Pestalozzi, like Comenius more than 100 years 
before him, conceived of education for all. “ Every human 
being," said he, “ has a claim to a judicious development of 
his faculties.” Every child must go to school. 

But the word sc/iooi includes a great variety of institutions. 
The object these have in view differs immensely. With 
us the main object in some schools seems to be to prepare 
boys to compete at an early age for entrance scholarships 
awarded to the greatest proficients in Latin and Greek. In 
other schools the object is to turn the children out “ good 
scholars ” in another sense; that is, the school is held to be 
successful when the boys and girls acquire skill in the arts 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and can remember a 
number of facts—facts of history, of geography, and even of 
natural science. So the common notion is that, what is 
wanted in the way of education depends entirely on the 
child’s social position. There still linger among us notions' 
derived from the literary men of the Renascence. 'still 
meas&re all children by their literary and mnemonic attain¬ 
ments. We still consider knowledge of Latin and Greek 
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Drawing out. Man and the other animals. 

the highest kind of knowledge. Children are sent to school 
that they may not be ignorant.* Pestalozzi, who had 
studied Rousseau, entirely denied all this. He required 
that the school-coach should be turned and started in a 
new direction. The main object of the school was not to 
teach, but to develop, not to put in but to draw out 

§ 28. The study of nature shows us that every animal 
comes into the world with certain faculties or capabilities. 
There are a set of circumstances which will develop these 
ca])abilities and make the most of them. There are other 
circumstances which would impede this development, 
decrease it, or even prevent it altogether. All other 
animals have this development secured for them by their 
ordinary environment: but Man, with far higher capacities, 
and with immeasurably greater faculties both for good and 
evil, is left far more to his own resources than the other 
animals. Placed in an almost endless variety of circum 
stances we have to ascertain how the development of our 
offspring may best be brought about. We have to consider 
what are the inborn faculties of our children, and also what 
aids and what hinders their development. When we have 
arrived at this knowledge we must educate them by placing 


* * Professor Jebb has lately given us the main ideas of the great 
Scholar Erasmus. In all his work,” says the Piofessor, **he had an 
educational aim. . . . The evils of his age, in Church, in State, in 

the daily lives of men, seemed to him to have theii roots in igHorance, 
igncitanctf of What Christianity meant, ignorance of what the Bible taught, 
^norance of what the noblest and most gifted minds of the past, 
’ whether Christian or pagan, hod contributed to the instruction of the 
buiAan race.” (Rede Lecture, 1890.) Kiasmus evidently fell into the 
error i{;ainst which Festaloszi and Frocbel lift up their voices,^ften io 
vain—the error of forgetting that knowledge is of no avail without in¬ 
telligence. What is the use of lighting additional candles for the blind ? 
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them in the best circumslances in our jjowcr, and then 
superintending, judiciously and lovingly, the development of 
their faculties and of their higher nature. 

§ 29. There is, said Pcstalo/zi, only one way in which 
faculty can be developed, and that is by exercise; so his 
system sought to encourage the activities of children, and in 
this respect he was surpassed, as wc shall see, by FroebeL 

Dead ” knowledge, as it has been called—^thc knowledge 
commonly acquired for cx^iininalions, our school-knowledge, 
in fact—was despised by Postaloz/i as it had been by Locke 
and Rousseau before him. In its place he would put 
knowledge acquired by “intuition,” by the spring of the 
learner's own intelligence. 

§ 30. The conception of every child as an organism and 
of education as the process by which the development of 
that organism is promoted is found first in Pestalozzi, but it 
was more consistently thought out by Froebel. There is, 
said Froebel, a divine idea foi every human being, for we 
are all Gods offspring. The object of the education of a 
human being is to further the development of his divine 
idea. This development is attainable only through action; 
for the development of every organism depends on its self- 
activity. Self-activity then, activity “with a will,” is the 
main thing to be cared for in education. The educator 
has to direct the children's activity in such a way that it 
may satisfy their instincts, especially the formative and 
creative instincts. The child from his earliest years is |o be 
treated as a doer and even a creator. « 

§ 31. Now, at last, we have arrived at the complete* 
antithesis between the old education and the New.^ ^Tbe 
old education had one object, and that was learning. Man 
was a being who learnt and remembered. Education was a 
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process by which he learnt^ at first the languages and 
literatures of Rome and Greece only \ but as time went on 
the curriculum was greatly extended. The New Education 
treats the human being not so much a learner as a doer and 
creator. The educator no longer fixes his eyes on the 
object—^the knowledge, but on the subject—the being to be 
educated. The success of the education is not determined 
by what the educated know^ but by what they do and what 
they are. They are well educated when they love what is 
good, and have had all their fat uliies of mind and body 
properly developed to do it. 

§ 32. The New Education then is “ passive, following,” 
and must be based on the study of human nature. When 
we have ascertained what are the faculties to be developed 
we must consider further how to foster the self-activity that 
will develop them. 

§ 33. We have travelled for from Dr. Johnson, who 
asserted that education was as well known as it ever could 
be. Some of us are more inclined to assert that in his day 
education was not invented. On the other hand, there are 
those who belittle the New Education and endeavour to 
show that in it there is nothing new at all. As it seems to 
me a revolution of the most salutary kind was made by the 
thinkers who proposed basing education on a study of the 
subject to be educated, and, more than this, making the 
process a “ following ” process with the object of drawing 
out self-suctivty. 

'§ 34* This change of object must in the end be fruitful in 
'changes of every kind. But as yet we are only groping our 
my*; if I may give a caution which, in this country at 
least, is quite superfluous, we should be cautious, and All we 
see our way clearly we should try no great experiment that 
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would destroy our connexion with the past. Most of our 
predecessors thought only of knowledge. By a reaction 
some of our New Educationists seem to despise knowledge. 
But knowledge is necessary, and without some knowledge 
development would be impossible. We probably cannot 
do too much to assist development and encourage *' intui¬ 
tion,” but there is, perhaps, some danger of our losing sight 
of truths which schoolroom experience would bring home to 
us. Even the clearest “concepts” get ha2y again and 
totally unfit for use, unless they are permanently fixed in 
the mind by repetition, which to be effective must to some 
extent take the form of drill. The practical man, even the 
crammer, has here mastered a truth of the teaching art 
which the educationist is prone to overlook. And there are^ 
no doubt, other things which the practical man can teach. 
But the great thinkers would raise us to a higher standing- 
point from which we may see much that will make the right 
road clearer to us, and lead us to press forward in it with 
good heart and hope. 
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History of this Book. —Some wise man has advised ns never to 
€nd fault with ourselves, for, says he, you may always depend on your 
friends to do it for you. So, having looked through the proofe of this 
book, I abstain from &ult'finding. I fancy I could find fault more 
effectively than my friends or even my professional critics. As the 
Spoetatof^s Correspondent in an easy chair’* says very truly, the 
author has read his book many times; the critic has read it at most once. 
In &ct the critic gives to the book (in some cases to the subject of the 
book also) no greater number of hours than the author has given months, 
perhaps years. Partiality blinds the author, no doubt, but unless he is 
a fatuous person it does not blind him so much as bis haste blinds the 
critic. An author of note said of a book of his, which had been much 
criticised: ** The book has &ults, but I am the only person who has 
discovered them,** to which a friend maliciously appended: ** For faults 
read merits.** Whatever was the truth here, I am inclined to think 
the author has the best chance of putting his finger on the weak 
places. 

But if I see weaknesses in the foregoing book, why do I not make it 
better? Just for two reasons: to improve the book I should have to 
spend more time on it and more money. The more I read and think 
^bout any one of my subjects, the more I want to go on reading and 
thinking. Perhaps I hear of an old book that has escaped my notice, 
or a new book comes out, someUines an important book like Pinloche’s 
Basedow. So I can never finisn an essay to my satisfaction, and the 
only wa^ of eetting it off my hands is to send the copy to the printer, 
^y the time the proof comes in there is somethii^ that I should like to 
add or alter $ hut then the dread of a long bill for *' corrections ** restrains 
me. However, now the book is all in type, I see here and there some* 
thuf^lliat suggests a note by way of explanation or addition, so I add 
this appendix. Taking a hint from one of my favourite auAors, Sir 
Arthur Helps, 1 throw my notes into the form of a dialogue, bu 
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being entirely destitute of Helps’s dramatic skill 1 confine myself to 
E. (the Essayist) and A. (Amirus), who is only t h> clearly an alter ego» 
A. So the Americans have kept alive youi old book for you, and at 
last you have rewiitten it. You at les^t have no reason to complain 
that there is no international copyiight. Your book would have been 
forgotten long ago if a hidy in Cincinnati had not persuaded on American 
publisher there to reprint ii. £. Yes, 1 very leadiiy allow that I have 
l)een a gainer. The Americans have done more for me than my own 
countrymen. To be sure neither h.ivc ** praised with the hands’* (as 
Moline’s profesHur has it); and, in moniy at least, the book has never 
paid me its expenses; but three Ainciican publi* hers have done for 
themselves what no Englishman would do for me, viz., publish at th^ 
own risk. In 1868 when my MS. was ready, I went to my old friend, 
Mr. Alexander Macmillan; but he would not even look at it. “ Books 
on education,** said he, ** don’t i>ay. Why there is ThriDg*s EdwoHm 
and School^ a capital book ** (I assented heartily, for I was very fond of 
it), “ well, that doesn’t sell.” I was forced to admit that in that case X 
had little chance. ** But,” J said, ** I suppo.se you would publish at 
my risk?” ** No,” said Mr. Macmilbiu. ** The author is never satisfied 
when his book doesn’t pay.” “What would you advise?” I asked. 

** 1*11 give you a letter of introduction to Mr. William I.«ongmani” said 
Mr. Macmillan; “ 1 date say he’ll publish for you.” With this letter I 
went to Mr. William Ix>ngman(who has since thu'-e days been gathered 
to his ancestors, formerly of Paternoster Row). Mr. Longman said he 
would put the MS. in the hands of his leader. If the reader’s report 
was favouiable the iiim would offei me terms; if not, they would pub* 
Ush for me on commission. X sent the MS. accordingly, and soon after 
I had a letter from the firm offering to publish commission.” 
When the book was in type, Mr. Longman advised me to have only 
500 printed, and to publish at a high price. “ I should charge 91.,” he 
said. ** Very few people will liuy, and they won’t consider the price.” 
This was not my opinion, but in such a matter I felt that the weight of 
authority was enormously against me. So I consented to the publish¬ 
ing price of 7^. 6^. And at first it seemed that Mr. L^ngxpan was 
right^at least about the small number of puichasers. ^^30 was spent* 
Jn advertising, and the book was very genoially and I may say very 
favourably reviewed; but when about 100 copies had been soId,| it 
almost enliiely ceased to move.” I think 13 coines were sold rib nx 
months.* So to get rid of Ihexemainder of iny 500 copies (some 30c 
of them) I put down the price to 31. 6 d. Then it seemed that Mr. 
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Longman had made a mistake about the price. Without another 
advertisement the 300 were sold in a month or two. Some time after, 
I heard that the book had been republished in Cincinnati, and on my 
writing to the publishers, Messrs. Robert Clarke Sc Co., they presented 
me with holf-a-dosen copies. This proved to be a perfect reprint, 
which is more than I can say of those which years afterwards were 
issued by Mr. fiardeen and Messrs. Kellogg. I have therefore from 
time to time purchased from Messrs. Clarke and imported the copies 
(I suppose about 1500 in all) that have been wanted for the English 
market. I hope these details do not bore you. A. Not at all. The 
history of any book interests me, and your book has had some odd 
experiences. It has lived, I own, much longer than 1 expected, and 
ibr this you have to thank the Americans. E. In my case the absence 
of international copyright has done no harm certainly; but after all 
copyrighthas itsadvantages, international copyright included. Specialists 
suffer severely from the want of it. Perhaps the special ” public in 
this country is so small that an important book for it cannot be publishetl. 
If to our special public were joined the special public of the U.S., the 
book might be fairly remunerative to its author. Take, r.^., Joseph 
Payne’s writings. These would have been lost to the world had not 
I>r. Payne published them as an act of hlial piety. With an inter* 
national coi^right these works would be very good property. A. You 
think then that in the long run **honesty is the best policy**even 
internationally? K. I must say my opinion does incline in that 
directiem. 

Class Matches (p. 42).—^A. I think you have had a good deal to 
do with class matches ? £. Yes. One must be careful not to overdo 
thm, but 1 have found an occasional match a capital way of cn> 
livening school*work. Some time before the match takes place the 
lets the two best boys pick up sides, the second boy having the 
6nt choice. The subject for the match is then arranged, and to prevent 
disputes the area must be carefully detined. Moreover, there must be 
DO opportunity for the boys to ask questions a 1 x>ut unimportant details 
are likely to have escaped attention. When (he match is to take 
eacA bdjr should come provided with a set of written questions, 
and whenever a boy shows himself ignorant of the right answer to a 
' question of his own he must lie held to have failed even if his opponent 
it alsa At Harrow, where I had a class-room (“school¬ 

room ** as it is there called) to myself, I used to work these ihatches 
very successfully in German. Say I Icine's Lorelei had been learnt by 
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heart I set as a subject for a match the plurals of the substantives and 
the past participles of the verbs in the Or the boys had to make 

up for themselves and number on paper a set of short sentences in 
which only words which occurred in the poem were used. In this last 
case the questioner handed in to the master his paper with both the 
English and the German on it, and the master gave the other side the 
English, of which they had to wiite the Oerrnan. The details of such 
matches may of course be varted to any extent so long as the subject 
set is quite definite. The scoring will be foimd be&t at the lower end, 
so that a match stimulates those who need stimulus. A. What did yon 
call ** saatch pairs ?” E. Oh, that was a device for getting up a little 
harmless excitement Knowing the cap icities of my boys, 1 arranged 
them in pairs, the best boy and the worst forming one pair, the next 
best and next worst the second parr, Ac., &c. I then asked a scries of 
questions to which all had to write sliort answers 1 then looked over 
the answers and marked them. Finally the marks of each pair were 
added together, and I .innounced the order in which the pahs ** came 
in.’* It was really **anylKxly\ iace’*for neitlicr I nor anyone could 
predict the result. If the numl>et of boys was on odd number the boy 
in the middle fought for his own hand and had his marks doubled. 
Perhaps on the whole be had the best chance. 

Competition.—A. There were then some forms of emulation 
which you did not set your face against? £. There were many, but I 
preferred emulation which stimulated the idle rather than the 
industrious. Most ** prizes ** act only on those who would be better 
without them. A. Do you see no danger in encouraging rivalry 
between different bodies? The strife between parties has often been 
more virulent than the strife between individuals. E. Yes, I know 
well that in exciting party-feeling one is playing with edged tools; 
and besides this, a boy who for any cause is thought a disgrace to his 
side, is very likely to be bullied by it. Let me tell you of one form of 
stimulus which seemed to work well and was free from most of the 
objections you are thinking of. Wlicn I had a sni \11 school of my own in 
which there were only young boys, I put up in the school-room a list 
of the boys’ names in alphabetical order with blank spaces after the 
names. I looked over the boys’ written work very caicfully, axM 
whenever I came acro<’s any written exercise evidently done with great < 
painstaking and for that hoy with more than ordinary success, I macked 
it with|a G, and I put up the G in one of the spaces after th£f boy’s 
name in the Hat hung up in the school-iooxn. When the school 
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QoUeetiTely had obtained a tixed number of G’s we had an extra half- 
holiday. The announcement of a G was therefore always hailed with 
delight A. I see one thing in favour of that device. Vou might hy 
a G ^ve encouragement to a boy when he has just l^egun to Uy, This 
is often a taming-point in a boy’s life ; and a m.\&ter*b early recognition 
of effort may do much to strengthen into a habit what might, without 
the recognition, have proved nothing but a passing whim At the veiy 
least, all such devices have one good effect; they break the monotony 
of school-work; and monotony is much moie weani^ to the young 
it is to their elders. Can you tell me of others who have used 
sudi plans? E. A friend of mine who has a genius for inventing 
school plans of all kinds and marvelloub energy in working them, has a 
boarding-house in connexion with a large school. The marks of every 
boy in the school are given out for each week. My friend gives a 
supper at the end of the quarter if the average m«uks of his house 
come up to a certain standard, ile puts up each week a list of 
** Furtherers,** of the boys who have surpassed the average, and of 
^'Hlnderers,” f.^., of boys who have fallen below it. A. No doubt 
this is an effective spur, but I should fear it would in practice deliver 
the hindermost to Sataiu The boy whom nature has made a 
** hinderer ” is likely to have by no means a good tune in that house. 
Do yoa know if such devices as you have mentioned are common in 
schools ? £. I really can’t say. I have seen in American school papers 
accounts of class matches. In the New England Joutnal of Education 
(aand November, 1888) Mr. A. £. Winship gave an account of some 
inter-class matches at Milwaukee. There is a match between three 
rlssips, say in penmanship. If theie are seventy boys m the three 
classes together, each boy draws a number from one to seventy, and 
pats not his name but his number on his paper. The same lesson is set 
foy alL The papers are collected, divided into three equal heaps, and 
Ipoked over and marked hy three masters. Finally the average of each 
clan is taken. In mental arithmetic each class chooses its own 
chamtuons. This would be fan, but would do nothing for the lower end 
of the class. The principal of McDonough School No. 12, New 
Orleans, "hit, 6. E. Chambers, ^ves an account in the New York 
Sekffti fownol (Sth December, 1S88), how he organised sixteen boys 
utio teams of fbor, putting the best and worst together as 1 did ir 
making em> scratch pairs. The match between these teams was jo see 
whidi coold get the best record for the month. As Mr. Chambers tells 
as the sharper boys managed with more success than the master to let 
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light into the dull intellects of boys in the same team with them. 
This union of interests between the “ strong ” and the “weak as the 
French call them, is a very good feature in combats of sides. 

The Jesuits.—^A. What is it that interests you so much in the 
Jesuits? E. Two things. First, the Jesuit shows the effects of a 
dehnitely planned and rigidly carried out system of education; and 
next, in such a society you find a continuity of effort which is and must 
be wanting in the life of an individual. If ever “ we feel that we are 
greater than we know *' it is when we can think of ourselves as parts of 
a society, a society which existed long before us, and will last after us. 
For instance, it is a great thing to be connected with an historical 
school such as Harrow. We then realise, as the school’s poet, Mr. 
E. E. Bowen, has said, that we are no mere “ sons of yesterday,” and 
thinking of the connection between the mighty dead and the old school 
we join heartily in the chorus of the school song :— 

** Their glory thus shall circle us 
"Till time be done," 

A. I verily believe you expect your share in this “glory” for 
having invented the Harrow ** Blue Book,” which is likely to outlive 
Educational Reformers; but if the boys ever thought of the inventor 
(which they don’t) they would naturally suppose that he was some 
contemporary of Cadmus or Deucalion. Sic transit I But what has 
this to do with the Jesuits ? E. Only this, that by corporate life yem 
secure a continuity of effort. There is to me something very attractive 
in the idea of a teaching society. How such a society might capitalise 
its discoveries! The Roman Church has shown a genius for such 
societies, witness the Jesuits and the Christian Brothers. The 
experience of centuries must have taught them much that we could 
learn of them. A. The Jesuits seem to me to be without the spirit of 
investigators and discoverers. The rules their Society do not permit 
of their learning anything or fo^etting anything. Ignatius Loyola was 
a wonderful man, but he must have been superhuman if he could 
\egislate for all time. By the way, I see you say the first edition of the 
A’a/m was published in 1585. What is your authority "B, I took 
the date from the copy in the British Museum. According to a voluiile 
published by Rivingtons in 1838 {Censiitutiones Soeietatis Jesu) the« 
Constitutions were first printed in 1558, hut were not divulged till O the 
oelebrsied suit of the MM. Ucnci and Father La Valette ” in 

Alexander’s Doctrinale (p. 80).—^A. I thought you made it a rule 
*c give only what was useful. What can be the use of the quotadons 
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which yonr old Appendix contained ** from a celebrated grammar written 
l^a Franciscan of Brittany about the middle of the 13th century”? 
EL Perhaps 1 had an attack of antiquarianism; but I rather think the 
quotations were given in order to shew our progress since those days. 
The Teachers* art of making easy things difficult is well exemplified in 
Alexander’s rules for the first declension. But life is short, and folly is 
best forgotten. 

Lily’s Grammar (p. 80). A. Would not your last remark rule out 
what you told us about Lily’s Grammar? E. As regards IJly’s 
assertion, “ Genders of nouns be 7,” it certainly would. Surely nobody 
but a writer of school-books would ever have thought of making a 
*'gender ” out of " hie, haec, hoc, felix ” ! But the absurdity did not 
originate with Lily. He was all for simplification, and thov^h there 
were some changes in the Eton I^tin Grammar which succeeded the 
** Short introduction of Grammar ” known as Lily’s Grammar, these 
changes were, some of them at least, by no means improvements. The 
old book put a before all ablatives and taught that by a kingdom ” 
was a regno. If this was not any better than teaching that domino by 
itself was ” by a Lord,” it was at least no worse. The optative of the 
old book ('* Utinam sim I pray God I be ; Utinam Esstm would God 
I were, &c«”) and the subjunctive (*' Cum Sim When I am, were 
better than the oracular statement which perplexed my youth, ‘*The suli* 
junctive mood is declined like the potential” How often 1 said those 
words, and being of an inquiring mind wondered what on earth ** the 
subjunctive mood ” was 1 

Colet. £. The passage 1 refer to on page 80 from Colet is in a 
little book in the B.M. It is *'JoannisCoIeti thcologi, olim Decani Divi 
Pauli, editio, unacum quibusdum G. Lilii Grammatices Rudimentis, &c. 
Antuerpise 1535 ' After the accidence of the eight parts of s{Kcch, he 
wys :—** Of these eight parts of speech in order well construed, be 
made reasons and sentences, and long orations. But how and in what 
maimer, and with what constructions of words, and all the varieties, 
and diversities, and changes in Latin speech (which be innumerable), if 
any man will know, and by that knowledge attain to understand Latin 
bpoks, and to*speak and to write clean Latin, let him, above all, busily 
learn and read good Latin authors of chosen poets and orators, and note 
* wi^ly bow fh^ wrote and spake ; and study always to follow them, 
desinqg^one other rules but their examples. For in the beginning men 
spake not Latin because such rules were made, but, contrariwise, 4 >ecaiise 
men spake such Latin, upon that followed the rules, and were made 
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That is to say, I^tin speech was before the rules, and not the rales 
before the Latin speech. Wheicfore, well-beloved masters and teachers 
of grammar, aftei the parts of speech sufficiently known in oui schools, 
read and expound plainly unto your scholars good authors, and ^ow to 
them [in] every word, and in every sentence, what they shall note and 
observe, warning them busily to follow and do like both in writing and 
in speaking ; and be to them your own self also speaking with them the 
pure Lntm MMy pre'^ent, and leave the rules; for readily of good books, 
diligent infoimation of learned masters, studious advertence and takh^ 
hcc«l of learners, hearing eloquent m^n speak, and finally, busy Imitation 
with tongue and pen, moreavaileth shoi tly to get the true eloquent speech, 
than all the traditions, rulc>, and precepts of masters/* This passage is, 
I find, well known. It is given in Knights’ Lift of CoUt and is referred 
to \iy Mr. Seebohm. Mt. J. II. Liipton, Colei’s latest biographer, has 
kinilly corrected the dale for me : it is indistinct in the Museum copy. 

Mulcastcr for Eng^lish (p. 97). A. Except in Clarke’s edition, 
youi extracts from Mulcaslei’s EUnientane have been omitted by your 
American reprinters. K. bo 1 see. I should have thought the 
Americans would have been much inloiestcd ly this early praise of our 
common language. The pass.'ige is ccrtmnly a very remarkable one, 
and I’rofcdsoi Masson has thought it worth quoting in his Lifk of 
Milton, The Rkmeniane is a scarce 1 )ook ; so I will not follow my 
reprintcis in leaving out this passage :—** Is it not a marvellous bemdage 
to liecomc servants to one tongue, for learning’s sake, the most paxt of 
our time, with loss of most time, wheicas we may have the voy same 
treasure in our own tongue with the gain of most time? our own 
beaiingthe joyful title of our Iibeity and freedom, the Latin tongue 
remembering us of our thraldom and bondage? I love Rome, but 
London better; I favour Italy, but England moie: I honour the T^rin^ 
but I worship the English. ... I honour foreign tongues, but wUl 
my own to be partaker of their honour. Knowing them, I vrish my own 
tongue to resemble their grace. I confc*ss their furnitttie,and wish it were 
ours. . . . llie diligent labour of learned countrymen did so enrich 
chose tongues end not the tongues themselves; though they|»oved very 
pliable, as our tongue will prove, I dare assure it, of knwledge, if gur 
learned countrymen will put to theii labour. And why not, I pray you, 
08 well in English as either Latin or any tongue else ? Will ye say it Is 
needless ? sure that will not hold. If loss of time, while ye bg {ii!^rim§ 
to leahiing, by lingering al>out tonguch l)e no argument of need; if lack 
of sound skill while the toneue distractetli sense more than half to itaelf 
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and that most of all m a simple student or i silly wit, be no aigument 
of need, then ye s'ly somewh it which pretend no need Bjt because 
we needed not to lose any time unless we listed, if we had such a 
▼antage, in the courae of stufly, is we now lose while we travail m 
tongues; and because our understinling 'ilso w^re most full in our 
natural speech, though we know the fire gn excccdmgly well—mcthink 
ntasstty itself doth rill for 7 whereby ill thit gmety may bt hid 

at home which mikes us gi/esomueh at the fine stranger” Among 
▼anous objections to the use of h mulish whi h ht inswers, he comes to 
Ulis oneBut will ye thus breik oft the common conference with the 
learned foreign?” To this his answir is not v#ry forcible —“The 
conference will not ceise while the jKcple hivt cause to mterchinge 
dealings, and without the Litm it m ly well be continued as in some 
countries the leameder soit and vime ncir cousins to the t itin itself do 
already wean their pens ind tongues from the use of the Litin, both 
m written discourse and spol en dis^ utitic n, into their own nitural, and 
yet no dry nurse being so well ippointcd by the miKh nurse*s help* 
further on he says —“ The emptre r Justiniin siid, when he made the 
Institutes of force, that the students were hippy m having such a fore 
deal ^, advantage Oermin Vofthfil\'\s to beai him at once, and 
not to four years fust And doth n^t our linguigmg hold us bick 
four years and that full, think you ? [But this is not ill ] Our 

best understanding is m our intunl tongue, and all our foreign learning 
18 applied to om use by meins of our own , ind without the apphcition 
to particular use, wherefore series lenrning? [As for dis 

honouring antiquity], if we must cle ive to the eldest ind not the best, we 
should be eating leoins ml wemng oil Ad ini’s pelts But why not 
all in English, a tongue of itself I oth deep in conceit and frar k m 
delivery ? X ao not think tbit my languige, be it whitsoever, is better 
able to utter ill arguments either w ith more pith or greater plainness 
than our Englu^h tonguc IS It IS OUT accident which restrains 

our tongue and not the tongue itself, which will stram with the strongest 
and stretch to the furthtsl, for citbci government if we were conquerors, 
or for cunning if we were treasurers , not my whit behin^ either the 
^btle Greelf for crouching close, or the stately Latin for spreading 
fair ” 

Marcel’s “Axiomatic Truths ”^A I hive seen Marcel referred 
togreat authoiity m educiU m but 1 look m vain for his name in 
Kld^e’s Cyclopaedia and in S mnenseh ms L You wouldibe more 
successful in Buisson’s There 1 see thU Claude Mirctl was born at 
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Paris in 1793, and died in 1876. He was (me of Napoleon’s soldient 
After 40 years’ absence from France dating from 1825 lie went bode to 
Paris. He had been French Consul at Cork, and brought up nine 
children whom he taught entirely himselt In 1853 be published with 
Chapman and Hall his language as a Means of Mental Culture {z 
vols.). This book was not very well named, for it contains in fret an 
analysis of the subject—education. To the study of this subject Marcel 
must have given his life, and it seems odd that his contributi(m to 
English (not French) pedagogic literature is so little known. A French 
abridgment of his work appeared in 2855 with the title Premiers 
PHneipes ^Education ; and in 1867 he published in French VEtudes 
des Ijiugu<^es (Paris, Borrani) of which a translation was published in 
the U.S.A. Marcel’s notion of education is threefold, vis.. Physical, 
Intcllcclual, and Moral Education : the 1st aiming at healthy strength^ 
and beauty ; the 2nd at mental power and the aeguisition of kstewledge; 
the 3rd at piety, justice, goodness, and wisdom. According to him the 
Creator has made the exercise of our faculties pleasurable. This will 
suggest his main lines. He expects to find general assent, for he quotes 
from Garrick: ~ 

'* When Doctrine meets with general approbation, 

** It is not heresy but reformation.** 

But he has met with less approbation than n^lect. His ** axiomatic 
truths ” that I quoted in the old appendix were abused withemt mercy 
by a critic of those days who accused me of " bookmaking” for putting 
them in. On the other hand my last American reprinter singles them 
out for honour and puts them at the begiiming of the hook. After this 
I suppose somebody likes them, so here they arc: 

^‘Axiomatic Truths of Methodology.—1. The method of nature 
is the aichctype of all methods, and espernally of the method of learning 
languages. 

2. The classification of the objects of study should mark out to 
teaclier and learner their respective spheres of action. 

3. The ultimate objects of the study should always be kept in view, 
that the end be not forgotten in pursuit of the means. 

4. 'rhe moans ought to be consistent with the end. * * ^ 

5. Example and practice are more efficient than precept and theory. 

6. Only one thing should be taught at one time ; and an accumulation 
of difficulties should be avoided, espedally in the beginning 0^ tbe 
study, g 

7. Instruction sliould proceed from tbe known to the unknown, from 
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the shnple to the complex, from concrete to abstract notions, from 
analysis to synthesis. 

8. The mind ^ould be impressed with the idea before it takes 
cognisance of the sign that represents it 

91. The development of the intellcctnal powers is more important 
than the acquisition of knowledge; each should be made auxiliary to 
the other. 

la All the faculties should be equally exercised, and exercised in a 
way consistent with the exigencies of active life. 

11. The protracted exercise of the foculties is injurious: a change of 
occupation renews the energy of their action. 

12. No exercise should be so diflicult as to discourage exertion, nor 
so easy as to render it unnecessary: attention is secured by making 
study interesting. 

13. First impressions and early habits are the most important, because 
they are the most enduring. 

14. What the learner discovers by mental exertion is better known 
than what is told him. 

15. Learners should not do with their instructor what they can do by 
themselves, that they may have time to do with him what they cannot 
do by themselves. 

16. The monitorial principle multiplies the benefits of public in¬ 
struction. By teaching we learn. 

17. The more concentrated is the professor*s teaching, the more 
comprdiensive and efiicient his instruction. 

18. In a class the time must be so employed that no learner shall 
be idle, and the business so contrived, that learners of different degrees 
of advancement shall derive equal advantage from the instructor. 

19. Repetition must mature into a habit what the learner wishes to 

remember. 

• 

aa Young persons should be taught only what they are capable ctf 
dearly understanding, and what may be useful to them in after-life.” 

A. What doypu think of these? £. 1 confess they bring into my 
mind the advice given to a learner in billiards: ''When*in doubt 
caqnon anxf packet the red.’* First catch your '* Method of Nature,” 
as Mrs. Glass might have said. As to Na lo again, who shall say 
what “all the faculties” are? And is smelling a faculty that must be 
equat^^q^cercised with seeing? When the young Marcels went to 
Paris 1 fiincy they found there fai more that was worth leeing 
than worth smelling. A. After what you have said about pupl 
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teachirs I infer you do not advocate (be **monitorial principle'*? 
E. Not exactly. ** By teaching we learn.” This is very true. But 
if we can’t teach we can’t learn by teaching. A. But may we not 
gain by trying to teach ? And short of teaching a good deal maybe 
done by monitors. E. If by the monitorial principle we mean 
courage the young to make themselves useful ” it is a capital principle. 

Words and Things.—A. In yviur Sturm Essay you say: "The 
schoolmaster’s art always has taken^ and 1 suppose, in the mam, always 
will take for its material the means of expression.” Surely the signs d 
the times do not indicate this. Have not the tongue and the pen bad 
their day, and is not the schoolmaster turning his attention from them, 
not perhaps to the brain, but certainly to the eye and the band? It has 
at length occurred to him to ask like Shylock " Hath not a boy eyes? 
Hath not a boy hands?” And as it seems certain that the boy has 
these organs, the schoolmasi^? wants to 6nd employment for them. 
Till now DO scholastic use haa been found for the eye except reading, or 
for the hand except making strokes with the pen and receiving them 
from the cane. But it will be different in the future. Words have had 
their day. Things will have theirs. K: Vou may be right; but be 
careful in your use of terms. As is usually the case with " cries,” if we 
want a meaning we may take our choice. The contrast between 
"words’’and "things” is sometimes between studies like grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric on the one hand, and, on the other, Jleaiien, studies 
which in some way have Things for their subject. Then again we have ' 
ivonis as the vocal or visible symbols of ideas contrasted with the ideas 
themselves. Those who complain of the time spent on words are thinking, 
some of them, of the time spent on the art of expression, others of the 
time given to symbols which do not, to the learner, symbolize anything. 
But in our day Words and Things are supposed to represent the study ' 
of literature and the study of natural science. At present there is a rage 
for Things, but it is a little early to adjudicate on the comparadve claims 
of, say Homer and James Watt, on the gratitude of mankind. The 
great book of our day on Education, Herbert Spencer’s, would make' 
short work with **words”; and yet two School Commissioas, the 
Public Schix>ls Commission of 1862, and the Middle Schools £omimssio& 
of 1867 have defended " words.” The first of these says : "Grammar, 
is the logic of common speech, and there arc few educated men who not 
sensible of the advantages they gained, as boys, from the steady grtctiee of 
composition and translation, and from their introduction to etymology. 
The study of literature is the study, not indeed of the phyrical, but of the 
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Intellectual and moral world we live in, and of the thoughts, lives, and 
characters of those men whose writings or whose memories succeeding 
generations have thought it worth while to preserve.” The Commis* 
sioners cm Middle Schools express a similar opinion The 'human' 
sutjects of instruction, of which the study of language is the beginning, 
appear to have a distinctly greater educational power than the * material.' 
As all civilisation really takes its rise in human intercourse, so the most 
efficient instrument of education appears to be the study which most bears 
on that intercourse, the study of human speech. Nothing appears to 
develc^ and discipline the whole man so much as the study which 
asasts the learner to understand the thoiiglits, to enter into the feelings, 
to appreciate the moral judgments of others. There is nothing so 
opposed to true cultivation, nothing so unreasonable, as excessive 
narrowness of mind; and nothing contribuUn; to remove this narrowness 
so much as that clear understanding of language wliich lays open 
the thoughts of others to ready appreciation. Nor is equal clearness 
of thought to be obtained in nay other way. Clearness of thought 
is bound up with dearness of language, and the one is impossible 
vdthout the other. When the study of language can be followed by that 
of literature, not only breadth and cleniness, hut refinement l^ecome^ 
attainable. The study of liistory in the full sense l^clongs to a still later 
age: for till the learner is old enough to have some apiircciation of 
politics, be is not capable of grasping the meaning of what he studies. 
But both literature and history do but cany on that which the study of 
language has b^un, the cultivation of all those faculties by wliich man 
has contact with man.” (Middle Schools Kc]}orl, vol. i, c. Iv, p. 22.) 
As Matthew Arnold says, in comparing two thing!» it is "a kind of 
disadvantage” to be totally ignorant almul one of them ; .and I labour 
under this disadvantage in comparing literature and science. Hut I 
own I do not expect the ultimate victory will lie with those who 
may kill, or even cure or carry, the Ixaly, ami after that have no more 
that they can do. Milton says of fine music, that it "brings all 
heaven before our eyes.” Similarly fine literature can at least bring all 
earth aid its inhabitants, and the best tiioughts and actfons the world 

*ha8 known. I remember Matthew Arnold in conversation dwelling on 
the difference it makes to us wAiU we read* Surely one of the great 
things education should do is to enable and to accustom the thoughts of the 

yOtth^ to follow the guidance which is offered us in "the words of the 

*» * 

. wise. 

Seneca v. Comenius*—A. I like your ejuatation on p. 169 fruni 
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Dr. John Brown. After your see-saw fasMon, you have, in a note on 
p. 365, expressed a fondness for *'a notion of the whole.” K I am 
there thinking of minut$ instruction about parts. But in most things 
notions of the parts precede the notion of the whole; and in this 
matter I think Seneca vras wiser than Comenius: More easily are 
we led through the parts into a conception of the whole. Facilius per 
partes in cognitionem totius adduciinur.” (Ep. 88j 1.) A. May I 
ask to whom you are indebted for this erudition? K. To Wueste- 
mann. {^Promptuarium, Gotham 1856.) 

Useful Knowledge.—A. I am inclined to think that now and then 
you do not attach sufficient importance to the possession of knowledge 
and skill. E. Perhaps I do not. What I wish to cultivate iSf not 
so much knowledge as the desire for knowledge, and further, the activity 
of mind that will turn knowledge to account. Knowledge driven in 
from without, so to speak, and skill obtained 1^ enforced practice are, 

I will not say valueless, but very difTcrent in quality from the knowledge 
and skill that their possessor has sought for. Knowledge is a tool. He 
who has acquired it without caring for it, will have neither the skill nor 
the will to use it. A. Does not this apply to the knowledges recom¬ 
mended by Herbert Spencer, knowledge how to bring up children, &c.» 
and to the knowledge of physiological facts and rules of health which 
you yourself say would be *'of great practical value” (p. 444)? E. 
Certainly it does, and also to the ** domestic economy” of our Board 
schools; still more to the lessons in morality which it seems are, at 
least in France if not elsewhere, to supersede religion. If you can get 
the learners to care for such lessons, the lessons arc worth giving; if 
not, not. Care, not for the thing, but for the examination in the thing, 
is different, and can produce only a very inferior article. I expect there 
arc instances in which care for the examination develops into care f<» 
the subject of the examination $ but these cases are so rare that they, 
may be neglected. A. I see you would not take a deep interest in 
the "Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” And yet how 
terrible are the results of ignorance! Herbert Spencer is great os 
knowledge for earning a livelihood. It would add, pcrhqps,,three or 
four shillings a week to the wages of the working man if his wife had> 
loamt to cook. In matters of food the waste from ignorance among the 
English poor is appalling. E. In this case the school might do mqph, 
as girts ^ould be anxious to Icam. And though wc cannot laytflown 
as a general rule that it is "never too late to learn,” this rule might 
he Applied to cooking. I see that in Govany a suburb of Glas^w, the 
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widow of the great ship>buildcr» John Elder, employs a trained teacher 
of cookery to instruct both by demonstrations, and also by visiting 
bouses to which he (or she?) is invited. The results are said to lie 
excellent May this good lady find many imitators! 

Memorisillgr Poetry.—^A. About learning |)oetry by heart, did 

you ever hear of the old Winchester plan of '* Standing up ** ? In the 
regular ^'exams.’* {** trials ” as we called them at Harrow), each boy 
httH to state in how much Homer and Viigil he was ready to ** stand 
up.** The master examined into tlie boy’s power of saying this by 
heart, and construing all he said. From the very first the buy 
always gave in the fame poetry, only adding to it each time. £. I 
have heard of it. Why, I wonder, was this plan given up? A. I 
have asked old Wykamists, but nobody seems to know. Perhaps the 
quantities learnt became absurdly large. But this method of accretion, 
If not overdone, would leave something behind it for life. Let me 
show you a passage from Aeschines (Agnst Kte&ip. § 135) which I have 
seen, not in ^Eschines, but in J. H. Krause’s Education among the 
Greeks” {GesiA, Erziehg bet d, GneiAcn), It is so simple that 
evmi may construe it. Ata rovro yap dlpMi ^pas wmdtir ovror rds 
riuf voirjT&v yirnpas ^xpavOduttp ca’ avdprr livrts airrais 
E. There is very little left of my Littlego Greek, but 1 will try: ** For 
It is, I suppose, with this object that, when we are boys, wc thoroughly 
commit to memory the sayings of the poets ~in order to turn them to 
account when we are men.” I wish the old Greek custom were con 
I believe in learning by heart what is worthy of it (see su/ra, 
p. 74, w.). A. But the poetry that api^enls to children they grow out 
oL E. This cannot be said of the best of it; but of this best there 
is» to be sure, a very small quantity. By appeals to,” I suppose you 
mean written on purpose for.” But in a sense much melodious 
poetry appeab to children even when they can get only a vague notion 
that it Mas a meaning. 1 have known children delight in 
splendour ftiMs on castle walls,” and Hohen Linden pleases them much 
better than anything ci Jane Taylor’s. But hcie, at all events, there 
can be no doubt about the wisdom of Tranio’s rule: Study what you 
i^pet affect” As I have said in an old paper of mine {/few to Train 
the Memory; Kellogg's Teachet^s Manuals^ No. 9), the teacher may 
read aloud some selected pieces, and let the children separately “ give 
markr^’ybr each. He can then choose what they most affect” 

Books for Teachers.—A. D<m’t you think you might gi^e some 
useful advice to young teachers about the books th^ should read ? E. 
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I had intended giving some advice, but in reading tastes differ widely, 
and after all the best advice is Tranio’s, ** Study what you most affect” 
There are three Englishmen who have written so well that, as it seems, 
they will be read by EngHsh^speaking teachers of all time. These are 
Asclutm, I>ocke, and Herbert Spencer. If a teacher does not know 
these he is not likely to know or care anytbiz^ about the literature ol 
education. These authors have attained to the position of classics by 
writing short books in excellent English. After these, I must know 
something of the student before I ventured on a recommendation. If 
he (or more probably sAs) be a student indeed, nothing will be found 
more valuable than Henry Barnard’s vols. especially those of the 
Ett^ish Pedagogy. But the majority ol mankind want books that are 
readable, f.e., can be read easily. I do not know any books on 
teaching that I have found easier reading than D’Arcy Thompson's 
Day’Drtams of a Schoohnastfr and II. Clay Trumbull’s Teaching and 
TeoLhers (Eng. edition is Ilodder and Stoughton’s). But some very 
valuable books are by no means easy reading. Take e.g. Froebel’a 
Education of Man (trans. by Ilailmann, Appletons). This book it a 
fount of ideas, but Frocbel seems to want interpreters, and happily he 
has found them. The Baroness MorenholtZ'BuIow has done good work 
for him in German, and in English he has had good interpreters as 
Miss Shirreff, Mr. II. C Bowen, and Supt. Hailmann. In the 
case of Frocbel there is reitainly a want of literary talent; but even 
where this talent is clearly shown, a book may be by no means ** easy 
reading.” It may make great demands on our thinking power, and 
thought is never easy. This will probably prevent Thiing’s Theory 
and PractUe of Teaching (Pitt Press, 4i. ddl) from ever being a 
popular book, though every teacher who has read it will feel that he is 
the better for it. Sometimes the size of a book stands in the way of its 
popularity. This seems to me the case with Joseph Payne’s Science 
and Art of Teaching (Longmans, lor.); but this book is popular in * 
the United States, and I take this as a proof that the American teachers 
are more in earnest than we are. All the essentials of popularity are 
combined in flitch’s Lectures on Teaching {Viit Press, $r.), and this is 
now (and long may it continue!) one of our most rea<l educational works. 
A. But what about less known books? Cannot you recommend 
anything as yet unknown to fame ? £. Ah ! you want me to tell you 
what books Ciserve fame, that is, to<— ^ 

** Look into the seeds o£ time 
say which grain will grow, and which will not.** 
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But I have no intention of posing as the representative of the readers of 
our day, still less of the future. Indctxl, far from being able to tell yoit 
what other people would like or should like, I can hardly say what 1 
like myself. Perhaps I come across a Itook and read it with delight. 
Remembering the very favourable impression made by the first reading 
I go back to the book some years afterwards and I then in sonic cases 
cannot discover what it was that pleased me. A. That reminds me of 
Wordsworth's similar experience— 

I sometimes rould be sad 
To think of, to read over, many a page/ 

Poems withal of name, which at that time 
Did never fail to entrance me, and are now 
Dead in my eyes, dead as a theatre 
Fresh emptied of spectators.” {PreltuU v.) 

1 suppose .this has happened to all of us. We go back and the things 
are the same and yet look so different It is like after the night of nn 
illumination looking at the designs by daylight. £. Nut many of our 
designs will bear ** the light of common day.” And if we tried to settle 
which, we should probably be quite wrong. Of my three English 
Educational Classics one can hardly understand why the peoples who 
speak English have retained Aschaxn while Mulcaster, Brinsley, and 
Hoole are forgotten. Locke had his reputation ns a philosopher to 
keep his Thoughts from neglect, and yet at the Ireginning of i8So I found 
that there was no En^ish edition in print. Perhaps some of the old 
writers will come into the field of view again. E.g., my friend Dr. 
Bulbring, of Heidelberg, the editor of De Foe’s CompUat GentUnuin^ 
talks of reviving the fame of Mary Astell, who at the end of the 
seventeenth century took up the rights of women and put very 
vigorously some of the pet ideas of the nineteenth century. A. I will 
not ask you to look into the seeds of time,” and 1 will not take you 
for a representative person in any way. On these conditions perha]iK 
3gou will give me the names of some of the bodks that have made such 
a favourable impression on first reading—at least in cases where that 
impression has not 1 .)ecn effaced by further acquaintance. E. Agreed. 

' I ought to begin with psychology, but I must with sorrow confess that 
I never re^d ,a nvkoU book on the science of mind; so this most 
ii]^>ortant section of the subject must be omitted. French and German 
.books I will also omit unless they exist in an English translation. 
Abot^ the historical and biographical part of the subject I have already 
named Jr jany books such as S. S. Laurie’s Comenius and Kuril’s 
Gulmps’s PcstaiosxL F« V* N. Painter’s History of Edsuatiou 
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pleasantly written; but no really satisfactory history of education can be 
held in one small volume. This objection in limine also applies to G. 
Compayr^’s History of Pedagogy (tnms. by W. H. Payne) whiih is fat 
too Aill of matter. In it we find many things^ but only a very advanced 
student can find much. Little has been written about Englbb-speaking 
educators, but there are good accounts of Bell, Lancaster, Wilderspin, 
and Stow in J. l«itch*s Practical Edveaiionists (Macmillans, dx.). 
Turning to books about principles and methods I have found nothing 
that with reference to the first stage of instruction seems to me better 
than Colonel F. W. Parker's Talks on Teaching York, Kell ogg s). 
Fitch's more complete book I have named already. A. Geikie’s 
Teaching of Geography (Macmillans, 2x. 6</.)is a book I read with 
great delight. For principles Joseph Payne seems to me one of our 
best educational writers, and we shall before long have, 1 hope, the 
much expected volume of his papers on the history of education. Some 
of the smaller books that I remember reading with especial gratification 
are Jacob Abbott's Teacher^ Calderwood On Teachbsg^ A. Sidgwick's 
lectures on Stimulus (Pitt Press) and on Discipline (Rivingtoos), and 
Mrs. Malleson's Notes on Early Training (Sonnenschein). There 
seemed to me a very fine tone in a book much read in the United 
States—D. P, Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching, T. Tate's 
Philosophy of Education I liked very much, and the hook has been 
revived by Colonel Parker (Kelloggs). There are some books that are 
worth getting ** by opportunity," as the Germans say, good books now 
out of print. Among them I should name Rollin's Method In three 
volumes, Rousseau's Emiliut in four, De Morgan's Arithmetic, Essaye 
on a Liberal Education edited by Farrar. I know or have known all 
the books here named, but my knowledge and time for reading do not 
extend as fiur as my bookshelves, and I see before me some books that 
I have not mentioned and yet feel sure I ought to mention. Among 
them are Compayr^'s Lectures on Pedagogy, translated by W. H. Payne, 
which seems an admirable compilation (Boston, Heath; Londoi, 
Sonnenschein); Shaw and Donnell’s School Devices (Kelloggs) m 
which I kave seen some good **wrinkles”; and T. J. Morgan's 
Educational Mosaics (Boston; Silver, Rogers & Co.).*’ jM^rkm's 
School Management (London, K. Paul) I have heard spoken of as an 
excellent book, and I like what I have seen of it But I set out with a* 
promise to mention not all our good books, but those which 1 
good i^ier reading them. There still remain some that fiUl undw this 
category and have not been mentioned, e,g,% The Action ^^xammatiom^ 
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by H. Latham, Cotterill’s Reforms in i^nblk Schools^ \V. H, Payne's 
ContrihittionSf and a pani]^hlct from which I formed a very high 
estimate of the writer’s a)>ility to give us srm^c lirst-rnie lxx>ks about 
teaching. I mean A Pot of Green Feathers^ l>y G. Roo|xt. 

Professional Knowledge.What a pity it is that in English 
we have no name for Kernsprtiehe ! When an important truth has been 
aptly expressed, the very expression may be an important event in the 
history of thought. Take e.g. Milton's words which I observe you 
have quoted more than once, alxnit '*thc understanding founding itseli 
on sensible things ”(p. 510). Ilorc wc have a ** kcrncl-s.'iying’* that 
might have sprung up and yielded a rich crop of iiuproveiuents in 
teaching if it had only taken root in teachers' minds. Why don’t you 
make a collection of such “ kernebsayings ” ? £. I h.avc had thoughts 
of doing so, and I have a collection of collections of Kcruspriiche in 
German. A. Well, German is %iol the ianguage I should choose for 
the expression of thought. According to Heine, in everything the 
Germans do there is a thought emboilied; and we may add that in 
everything they say a thought is embedded ; but 1 rather slirink from 
the labour of digging it out. E. You would find a collection of 
'* kemel’Sayings ” in any language rathei siifT reading. And after all, 
the sayings which strike us are just those which give utterance to out 
own thought. This is prolxibly the reason w)iy in reading such a book 
so few sayings seem to us worthy of selection. I had intended prefacing 
these essays with some mottoes, as Dr. W. Jk nodgsoii used to do 
when he wrote, but finally 1 have left my readers to collect for them’ 
selves. A. I should like to know tlie sort of thing you intended for 
your '‘first course.” E. Here is one of them from Professor Stanley 
Hall, of Worcester, Mass. : “Modern life in all its departments Is 
ruled by experts and by tho^e who have attained the mastery that 
oomes by concentration.” (New England J. of Ed.^ ayih February, 
189a) A. According to you, sayings strike us only when they express 
onr own thought. In that case Professor Hall’s saying would not make 
much impression on the gctterality of your scimlastic friends. Many of 
the best paid schoolmasters in England would burst out laughing if 
anyone spoke of them as “ educational experts.” Educational experts 7 
Why they have never even thought of the art of teaching, leave alone 
thd f'dence of education. They are “good scholars” who at one time 
thought .Qough of preparing for the Tri|)os or the Honour Schools; 
and having (,ot a good degree they thought (and small blame to them !) 
how to employ their knowledge of clnssic<% so as to secure a comfortable 
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income for life. Accordingly they took a mastership, and soon settled 
down into the groove of work. Rut as for the science of education they 
have thought of it alraut as much as they have thought of the sea-serpent, 
and would probably tell you with Mr. Lowe (now forgotten as Lord 
Sherbrooke) that * ‘ there is no such thing. ” E. No doubt they feel the 
force of Dr. Harris's words : ** For the most part the teacher who is 
theoretically inclined is lame m the region of details of work." It 
would be a pity indeed if their “ resolution " to make a good income 
were ** sicklied o'er with the |»ale cast of thought." A. They had to 
think how to prepare for the Tripos ; and i)efoTe long they will have to 
think how to do their work of teaching and educating better than they 
have done it hitherto. The future will demand something more than 
** a good degree." Professor Hall is right. The day of the experts is 
coming. But does not even Dr. Harris warn teachers against being 
** too theoretical"? K. It is rather jumping at conclusions to assume 
with some of our countrymen that if a man does not think, he 
does act Goethe's aphorism whicli Dr* Harris quotes is this: 
"Thought e\pands, but lames ; action narrows, but intensifies." Now 
a good many men who do not expend energy in thought are 
by no means strong in action. In education they have no desire 
either to think the best that is thought or to do the best that is done. 
They won't inquire alx)ut either; and they show the most impartial 
ignorance of both. Like Dr. Ridding they are of opinion that 
professional knowledge is to be sought only by persons without the 
advantages of having lieen at a public school and of " a good degree." 
As for reading books almut teaching they leave that sort of thing to 
national schoolmasters. And yet if teaching is .in art, they m^ht get 
at least as much guixl from liooks as the golf-player gets or the whist- 
player. ** How marvellrms it is when one comes to consider the 
matter, that a man should decline to receive instruction on a technical 
subject from those who have eminently distinguished themselves in it 
and have systematised foi the licnefit of others the results of the 
experience of a lifetime!" Mr James Payn who wrote this (Spme 
Private Vieiuv^ p. 176) was thinking of books not on teaching but on 
whisl; but his words would come hirme teachers if they took ^ 
much intetesl in teaching as he mkes in whist. A. I fancy you have 
spotted the real deficiency ; it is want of interest It is only when a 
man loonies thoroughly inlerestcrl in whist that he desires* play 
better, and when he Ixscomes thoioughly interested in teaohing that be 
desiies to teach bettei. And if only be f/esti-es to improve he wi|k 
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seek all the professional knowledge within his reach. ** Every onci'’ 
vays Matthew Arnold, ** every one is aware iiow those who want to 
cultivate any hense or endowment in themselves must be halntually 
conversant with the works of people who have been eminent for that 
sense, mnst study them, catch inspiration from them. Only in this 
way can progress be made.’* (Quoted by Momeric). Let us hope that 
you have incited some young teachers to study and catch inspiration 
from the great thinkers and workers in the educational held. E. This 
is the object I have aimed at If I wanted a motto 1 think I should 
choose this from Froebel interpreted by Miss Shirreff: 

'* The duty of each generation is to gather up its inheritance from 
the past, and thus to serve the present, and prepare lietier things for the 
future." 
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— Respect for, 481 

~ Koussi ui against, 259 

— useful in leatriing an art, 546 
Bowen, h h., 118, m 53a 

Bowen, H C , on competed teacliing 424, 
m 

~ <» development, 399 

— on Kindergaitens without idea 410 
Breal, M , quoted 286, h 

— on child collectors, 429, « 

— on teachers, 45$, i» 

Brewer, Prof, ^ 

Bnnsley, J , aoc 

— on training teachers, 99, » 

Brown, Dr John, hd ihrou^umstSt 458 

I 


Browning, Oscar on Humanists, ftc., 

231 

Buchinan and Infant Schools, 409 
Ruisson on Intuition, 361 
lidlbiing, Dr , and Mary Astell, 543 
Burgdorf Institute, 34X 

— Pe talorri it, 335 
Burke, quoted, 437 
Puss, 341, 363 

Butler, Bp on P d , 147,148, «. 

Butler, S iinuci, quoted, 30 
Cadet on Port Ro>a], 195 
Catlktns Prof, on learning thro* senses 
150, n 

Cambridge exjin of tea heis, iiy, m 

— man, to years ago, 431, » 

CimiMnella, 12s 

CtllliM 287 

Capitalizing discovenes, 517 
Cailyle al out the Schooiimn, 10, «• 

~ on divine message, 401 

— on Histoiy, quoted 143, n 

— on Knowledge, 223 

— on " nag foi sandcart, ’ 467 

— on teaching religion, 359 n 
Cailyle s ' mostly fools, 517, m 

— * Succed incuin for salt, 498 
Carrd cm Port Royal, 195 

Cat Rousseau on the, 258 

C ito s DutukSf 81 121 

Clumbers, H C ,ofN Orleins,en' teams,* 

e-ai 

Channing, I va, Frans uX amd 6,306, 
n 

Children and poetry, 541 

— care foi things and inimals, 475, gsi 

— n It small men 25 > 

Childli xmI the sleep of Reason, 24$ 

Lhn^tophtr and LhtOt 309 

Cbuieh, Dean R W, on Montaigne, 7s. 

H 

Citireos dunes, 447 

Classics, ' Dtsrosery ' of the, 3 

— do not satisr> mo lern vas is, y 

tn Pnbl'c Schools, 76 * 

— too hard for boys, 16 
Classifie aion I lioiights on, ^32 

Cl issifiers, Caution at, iinst, 83* » 

Class matches 4a, 529 • 

Cliody, Pestalozsi at, 353 
Clnngh, quoted, 358 
Colei Dean Bo, 333 


Harm 9 w^, uuoted, 260 
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Columbus and geograpliyi a 
Comenius and Science of ed., 519 

— Books about, (70 

— at Amsterdam, 133 
in London, 196 

— criticized by Lancelot, 186, Sk 

— stiftung, 119 

Con^myrd, Hi»t. 0/ Ptdagogy and Lee* 
fww, 544 
otx Jesuits, 56 
^en Port'Royal, 196 
Compendia Dispendia, 169 
Complete living, H. Spencer on, 44a 
"Complete Retatnets," 89, 496, n. 
Composition, 483 
Cmapulsion, Nothing on, iia 
Concept, Larger, how formed, 457 
Concertations, 4a 
Concrete, Start from, 46E 
Cmiduct 0/ l/nJtrsiaHiiiug aiui Rea<nii, 
eat 

Confirtnct 9 pidagegiqvtXt 363 
Connexion of knowledges, 494 
ConxolttiioH^ &c., Brinsley, aoo 
Cocking sliould be taught, 540 
Coote, Edward, Sngiish HckohmasUr^ 
9 * 

Corpora) punishment, Pestalozri for, 337 
Cotterill, C. C., Snggtxttd Reforms, 545 
Cowley's Proposition, &c., aoa 
Cowper on man and animals, 517 
Creative instinct, Froebel, 404 
Daniel, Canon, quoted, 155, n. 

Daniel, Le P. Ch., quoted, Os, a. 
f^ay-dreants of a Schoolmaster^ 549 
|)ay>schools wanted, 499 
Dead knowledge, 524 
Decimal scale universal, 479 
De Garm^ Dr., on language woik, 481, 
w. 

quoted, 403, M. 

De Geer and Comenius, 130 
Vo /miialioMo, ciuoted, 398 
De Morgan, quoted, 433, h. 

De Qnint^, Quoted, 153, a 
l)erby, Ld., on criminals, 338 
-X quoted, 356, a. 

O^lopment, Froebel's theory of, 400 
Diuctk teaching, Rousseau against, 368 
Didmt, quoted, 365, «. 

Diesterwet^n dead knowledge, 365 
Diesterwcgla rule for repetition, 1x1 


VUncidatio of Comenius, 135 
Viscentem oportet credere^ 153 
Dislike often from ignorance, 466 
VoctriHalet 80, 533 
Double 'J'ranslating, 86 
X- translation judged, 89 
Drawing, Comenius for, t46 
x> Pestalozzi on, 368 

— Rousseau for, s6i 
Drill, Need of, 536 
Drudgery defined, 47a 
Drummond, Henry, quoted, 509,1a 
Vuncutdi quoted, 31, 433 
Diipanlonp, Bp., quoted, 113 
Dutmtiloup against Public Schools, 

Dury’s Reformed SehooU^ S03 

— watch simile, 905 

Early education negative, 344, 403 

Ecclcsiasticus, (luoted, 77 

Ecole modclc, Ituoks not used, 154, a. 

“ Kronomy of Nature," 440 
Edmation of Man^ publihhed 1836, 393 
EdncatioHal Reformers. History of the 
book, 537 
^ in America, 539 
Educations. Rousseau‘s three, 348 
Edwardes, Rev. D., quoted, 499, «. 
Elbing, Comenius at, 130 
EUmentarie. Mulcaster's, 93 
Elementary, Basedow's, published, 375 

— course. M oleaster, 97 

— studies. Comenius, 

Elizabeth, Queen, Ascbain's pupil, 88 
Elyot’s Got/emour, 91, 20a 
ICnierton, K. W., quoted, 501 
JCmpyrical before Rational, 46a 
Emulation cultivated by Jesuits, 43 

— Forms of, 530 
Encyclopiudia Bri., 385, n. 

Endter. Publisher of Or6/s PictuSt >67 
English, Mulcaster's eulogy of, 534 

— party questions, 381 

— tongue, Mule aster on, 93 

X- without Verbs and Sybsiantives, 460, 
n. 

Epitomes. Against, 485 
Erasmus against ignorance, 533, n. 

— for small schools, j8o, h. 

— the Scholar, 33 

ErinnerungeH ernes JesMitens5glwgs, 60 

F.rrtditio in Jesuit Schools, ^9 

Eve, ( 1 . W., on old and young teachers, 
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Hour o/ titnnitf 30a 
Kvoluliou and Froebct, J99 
Kxanunation of cMldren for scholarships, 
97 

— knowledge, 540 
Kxaminations cause pressure, 77 
Exercises, Correcting, 4S4 

— Hints for, 429, n» 

Experience v. Theory, 107 
Experts needed in modem life, 545 
Eyes, Use of, 41X 

Eyre, Father, on the Raiio^ 57 
Fables for Composition, 483 

— Pestaloxzi’s, 312 

Faculties, Equal attention to all, 537 
Fag>end, Children not the, 354 
Faust^ quoted, 426, 428 
Kellenberg, 344 
Fichte and Pestalorzi, 347 
Final opinions. Demand for, 410 
Fire like knowledge, 433 
First'hand knowled;;e noi enough, 224 
First impressions iniportaiu, 19 ^ 

Fischer, O., 366, n. 

Fitch's Ltcturts on i'taohiug, 542 
Fulk'Schools, Importance of, 376 
Forcing, Comsiiius against, 144 
Formative instinct. Kroehel, 404 
Franklin, B., on reading aloud, 482 
Froel)el and Ikicon, .|o8 
~ on preparing better things for future, 
547 

— showed the right road, 384 

Fronde, J. A., on use of ImgioUigy, 503, n. 
*' Fuitherers” and " Hindercrs,’* Sjf 
Garbovicianu on lia&edow, 289, «. 
Gargantua s Education, 63 
Garrick, David, ** When doctrine, ftc.,” 

536 

Geikie, A.: Ttaching 0/ Geography^ 544 
Generali/ation, 461 

General view should not come first, i6q 
G eography absent from Trivium and Q iiai U 
rivium, e 

— Beginnings in, 480 

— how Itegun, Conien<us, 145 
Gerard. Father.(S. J.). f|unted, 57 
Gernuin not a good medium of thought, 

545 

Gertrude,** Account of, 301 
Gcsoer, J. M.\ for Statarisch and Curse 
rUfJit a* 


“Gifts.” FroebelV, 408 
Ciraid, Pdre, and Pesiatozzi, 349 
(iiiajdiii, St. iM., on Rousseau, 264, u. 
Girls, Schoolmisitevcs* bluiulcis abou 
^43 

Giving “ G.'s," 530 
Goethe and biu! piotureii, 487 

— on Baserlow, 276 

~ on uitity of man, 5x8, n, 

-- on Voices and hjchoes, 504 
~ on thought and action, 546 
Golden Age, in Past or Future V 22 
Golclsniith against epitomes, 4B6, u. 

Good scholars'* as schoolmasters, 54^ 

— spirits needed for leaching, 497 
Grammar, 481, n. 

learnt from good authors, Ascham, 

85 

— Mistakes about, 460 
Grant's, H., AriihtnetiCt 48a 

“(intis receive, gratis give.” Jesuitrule, 
39 

(ireaves, J. P., at Ysenlun, 352, 
Giounding, Importance of, Mulcaster, 96, 
n, 

Orottndwork by best workman, Mulcaster, 
95 

Grubesmethod, 479 
Gnrsses at Trttiht quoted, 24 
I GisiUaume's Pestaloxzi mentioned, 383, n 
I Guini|H, 383, n. 

I GninipVs Pe-stalozzi, 317, &c. 
j Habrecht, Isaac, 161, «. 

; Hack, Mi.ss, Ta/es 0 /Truvflers^ 4 /go 
i llailiiiann, W. H., on creative doing, 4i« 
j H.Je, Sir Matthew, for realism, 212, m. 

I Hall, Stanley, about C. dr* G,% 306, n, 

— Experts neeiied, 545 

' Hallmn on Comenins, rs8 
■ Halle, (children s Lessons at, 475 
I Hancock, .Supi. J., quoted, 46, • 

I HandeLscliulcn, 443 
Hands, ClulUrcn's use of, 407 
I — use of, 411 

— nsw of, S38 
Handwork at Neuhof, 297 

— Comcnius for, 146 

— Petty on, axj 
» R.'ibelais for, 66 
— Ruu.ssean for, 271 
Hariuar, J., 161, m. 

I Harris, W. T., on '* X^ature," 
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Hairis, W, T., started public K.indetKar- 
tens, 4ro 

— on thought and .nction, 546 
Harrow " Bhieboolc,” 53a 

— Class^atches at, 539 

— Keligioub instruction at, 
ilartlib, S., xa4, «f., 130 
Hazlitt, W. C., 91, ft. 

Helplessness produceil by Ijail teaching,464 
Helps, Sir A-, for si lence, 447, n. 

— on looking straigla at tilings, 481 
on open-mindedness, 50a 

— quoted, 434, ft. 

Herbart at Buigdorf, 367, » 

— on Rousseau, 369 

Herbert, Ld., of Cherbury, oit physical 
ed., aa; 

Hewiison on Stonybuisc, 59 
'* lituter dem Berge,” 449 
Hints from pupils, 367, h. 

History, Beginnings in, 48^ 

— H. Spencer on, 44S 
Home and School, 34a 
Honesty the best policy, 539 
Hoole's A rttw difCirvery^ &i.., aoo 

— trans. of Orbit Pictus^ 16(1 
Humility t? U taught, 503 
Hymns to be used, 501 
I^elsamoT, 1x6 

Ideal, high, 496 

— value of, 383 

— want of an, 471 
Ideas before symbols, 353 

Idols,” escajje from, 514 
Ignorance, £ni»mui» agst., 573 
Jl/aut np^rtndre^ &c., Jaootot, 4J4 
** Impressbnists," 89, 436, w. 
Improvements suggested by MuU’astrr, 9a 
^ncUuaiions should be studied, 465 
Industrial school at Ncuhof, 397 
Infeltxdivorliuin veruin etvci Ixirum,*' 139 
Innovators, 103 

Inquiry into course of Nature,*' 311 
Instruct is insiruerr, 432 
lustruction%n€Ner(ise of Tmuiiy, ij.* 
iftellect before critical faculty. Cunietiins, 

Inte|pst, Degrees in, 113 
—' in^e^ing needed, 546 
^_r.J for activity, 474 

— needed fo^iental exertion, 193, 

— No succesjfvviilioui, 471 


Interesting, Can learning be? 183 
lntuition^//»Aj6i 

— Frocltel lor, 408 * 

Investigation, Method of, 437 
'Mpsc dixit,” Comenius against, 153 
Lselin, etiitur of Rphtmeruict^ 398, 10^ 

“ Jacob’s Ladder," Pesialorri, 356 
iatin on Froebel, 386 

Jaasenins and St.-Cyuin, 175 
/anua, English versions of C.'s, 165 

— Jesuits, I'to, «. 

— of Comeiiius {iiiMished, laj, 163 
Jrbb on Erasmus, ^23, h. 

Jesuit a trained teacher, 37 
•— course included Sfui/iit Suptriom < i 
in/criora. 38 

— exams., 47 

-> shows effect of planned system, 532 
teaching. An example of, 44 
Jesuits, hooks about, 34 
the army of the Church, 53 
—• the first reformers, 506 
Johnson, Richani, Gram. CMtmtntarict, 
82 

Johnson, Dr., on knowledge of education, 
4 ''>. 5 '*$ 

— on SchoUtMuter, 82 

Joni^n, Ben. ** Soul for salt' 496, a 
Jullicn on Intmdon, 36a 
Jung, 106 

Kaist and Intuition, 361 

— on the Philanthropiniim, 368 
Kay-Shuttleworth and Pesialozzt, 3^3 
Kempr, W., R,i. 0/CkiMrcn^ 83 

“ Kernsprtlchc," 545 
Kindergarten and Comeuius, 14) 

— a German word, 409, a 

— Froebel on aim of, 409 

— N otion of, 406 

— The first, 394 
Kliigiake's EoiheHy quoted, 15 
Kingsley on Jesuits, 54 
Knowing, after Being and Doing, y.' 

— by lieart, 74, n. • 

Knowledge and Locke, 313 

— a tool, 540 

— and Coinenius, 512 
Danger from, 78 

— Desire for, 540 

• despised by New Educatioii^s, 538 

— (lunssisof, 4^2 

-• Locke's definition of, 222 
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Knowledge musl not }>e Jend knowledge, 
5»4 

not fftitened to mind, Montaigne;, 71 
^ over-estimated by Comeniuk, i 63 

— l^rfect, impossible, aad 
^ 8)weads like fire, 433 

— seir-gained, Locke, 515 

— Teaching what it u, 453 
Knowledges, Relative value of, 44a 

Connexion of, Comenius, 157 
Known to Uiiknown, 457 
Koethen, Ratke falls at, 107 
Kruesi jtnn>' Pestalozzi, 340 
liAliCdloton Comenius, 1B6 

— on le.nri)lng L^tin, 185 

Landon, J., &hool Management, 544 
Langethal and Froebel, 390 
Languagedeaming, Lancelot on, 186, n, 

— Method for, 496, m. 

Language lives in small vocabulary, 169 
» not literature, 17 

— teaching, Uaike’splan, 116 

Languages. Comenius on learning, 140 
Latham, H., 0/ Xtew., S44 

l.:t(iii, Comenius for, 159 

Laurie, S. S., his Comenitts, 1x9 

— on books of Comenius, 133 

— on Milton, 914 
Lavater and Basedow, 976 

— and Pestalozzi, 991 

Learn, Every one can, Jacotot, 4t4 
Learning as empluyinent, 75 
» begins with birth. Festalozxi, 537 

— by heart wrong. Knike, 113 

— by heart. See Meniori/ing 

— for the few, Mulcaster, 93 

— nuiy be borrotved, Montaigne, 73 

— must not be play, 367 

— not Knowledge, Montaigne, 71 
Leipzig, l>r. Vater at, 477 
Leisiue hours, 450 

— o ten useless, 498 

licitch, J., Practical Educationists, 409 

— l^ractical bkliftailonists, 544 
Leiiiatire, 186, n. 

LetiMni and Certruiie, 305 
l«ssing on Rapliael, 490 
l.esxna saiked, 139 
" l.eitcrs,’' Cumin, for, 538 
Lewis, Pnnf”, ai d Ratke, in6 
Light from within, Nicole, >90 
Likes and Uislikes, Study, 466 


i.ilys Carmen 8t 

— Grammar, 533 
literature and Science, 154, 5gl 

— at Port-Royal, 184 

— in education, $39 

— or Letters, 9 

— What is t 6 
“Little Schools," 176 

Locke against sug.nr and salt, 466 

— and Froebel, 407 

— behind Comenius, 930 

— Books on, 238 

— for Working Schools, six, «. 

— on Public Schools, 177, 513 

— and Rou.sscau, 997 

— against ordinary learning, 934 

— predecessor of Pestalorzi, 369 

— two characteristics, 990 

— teachei disposes influence, 5x3 

— Was he a utilitarian? 934 
Locksley Hall quoted, 159 

ix>uis XIV and Port-Koyalists, 176 
Love the essential principle, 358 
Loyola on body and soul, 69 
Lowe or Pestalozzi? 379 
Lubinus, K., 166, n. 

Ludms LiterariuSt 200 
Luptun, J. H., and Colct, 534 
Lupton, J. U,, on Caieckismus P., xo9,a 
Lux in tenebrh, T33 

Lyiton, Ld., on mother's Interference, 371 
lfacA.liatcr, James, and ^IfueAauitugt 

36* 

Maciiulay on V rench Revolution, 946 

— wanted, 4B8 

“ Magis m.agiios clerico-S &c.," 70 
Maine, Sir II. S., on studying teaching 
scientifically, 410, n, 

Mallesoii, Mrs., Notes an Narly Trsussistg^ , 
544 

Mangn.*iirs Questions, 374 
Manning, Mi'>s 1 C. A., a Froebeliaa 
Manual labour at Staiu, 331 
Marcel, C., S 3 S 

Marenholtz-Htilow and Frodbelf394 
Marion's fraud, 173 
Martineau, Miss, and comet, 933 
Masham, Lady, on I.ocke, 990, «. ^ 

Masson, D., quotes Mulcaster, 5^ 

Masson, D., quotes Didac* >401 * 

Masson’s quoted, 

Masters and religion, 499 ^ 

f 
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Masters, Tlie *' open ” and ihe “ reser\'eU," j 
A04 

.Master)', 365 

Maurice and Froebel, 406 
Maurice, F. D., on Jusiiitv. 

Max Muller, a deacendaiii k seJow's, 
*89, »t. ! 

Mayo, Dr., 359, n. > 

Mayor, J. It^ B., on SchoUmnsttr, 83, 83 1 
M.i//tni on liunianity, 518, n. ) 

.Meiisuriiij; for aritluuetic, 480 | 

.Metlbcval .ait excelled Renascence, 5 
"Meiint e*t teire paitca, 168 
Meiiiuriiing, 113 
-- loM'iry, 541 

Saccliitii on, 50, m. 

Memory after !iense», Comeiuus, 138 

— .done can be driven, 474 

— and interest, 487 

— depending on associating sounds, 193, 

n. 

— hel|)ed by association, 434 
Jacotot's demands on, 435 

— slunTed, Montaigne, 73 

— subservient to other powers, 41X 

— llie carrying, 77 

— Waste of, 431 

— without books, 357 
Methodology, Truths of, 538 
Methods defined, 414 

“ Methods teach the Teachers,** 89 
MtiAodtu Limguarum^ published, 131 
Micbaelis and Moore, Trans, of Froebel, 
4<3 

Mkhelet on Montaigne, 94 
on Montaigne, 939, «. 

—’ OQ Stans, 317 
Middendorff and Froebel, 390 
Middle Age blind to beauty m human form 
and Hteiature, s 

Middle<lass education without ideal, 470 j 
Middle Schocds Comm., quoted, 538 
Mill, J. S., against specializing, 453, is. 

— for teychy^g classics, 444 
• ~ on history, 449, n. 

MSton a great scholar, 213 
->• a Verbal Realist, 315 
.^and Realism, 33 

beaming through the senses, 150^ 913, 
5 «o 

Milwaukelll lnter*class matches at. 531 
Mind Itkttlea-anemuiie, 474 


Model book, A«c}i.im for, 87 

— Jucoiot’s use of, 436 

— Ways of studying, 436 
Molyneux on geography, 335 
.MoiicrielT, H., quoted, 498, 

Monitorial principle, 538 

Monitors at Stanr, 333 

Monotony we.'iring to the young, 531 

Montaigne and Froebel, 407 

M>>maigne for educating mind and body 

S09 

— his p.iradox of htim, 419, a 
M ural develuptnent first, 358 

Morality is development of infant's graii> 
hide, 309 

Morals, Rousseau on, 963 
Morf, Summary of Pestalo/zi's principles, 
368 

Morgan, T. J., EdMcaiioHal Alosaict, 544 
Mother-tongue, 104 

— Kverything through, itt 

— first at Fort-Koyal, 184 

— Jacotot’s plan for, 435 

— only, till ten, Comenius, 139 

— Ratke for, to8 
Miilcaster for English, 534 
Mulcaster's elementary subject, 97 

— Life, 103 

— proposed reforms, 99 

— style fatal, 93 
Music, Benefit from, 45a 

Rousseau for, 961 
Naef, Eliz., at Neubo', 300 
Nilgeli, 368 

Napoleon I and Pestalozzi, 343 
Narrow-mindedness, How to avoid, 503 
Natural History mi Stanz, 339 
Natural v. Usual, 516 
Nature, Comenius about, 136,137 

— Laws of, 134 

— Ratke for, 109 
» Return to, 515 

Negative educatiso, Rousseau, 519 
New Code of 1890^ 379,%. 

**New Education" started by Rousseau 
*71, 59a 

~ education and old, 534 

— Froebel's mi 1816, 391, 411 
Newman, J. H., on Locke, 935 

— on connexion of knowle(%cs, 158 

— on nature of literature, 7, m. 

New master. Advice to, 60, n. 
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Newroad, 337 

^^OT\iSch,f&iJountaJ ."iml New IM»k. 

tioH, 411 

Nicole on £< 1 ., 190 
Niebtihr’s fftretnseschickUH, 428, ». 
Niemeyer on ihuroughnehs, 3<')0, n. 

Nihil tit in &c., 138 

Noah's Aric for wordb, 161 
Nonconformist^ 504 
Normal Schools on increase, 414 
NeuvolU lUloise, Kainily lire, *4* 
Number of boardcis in Pou • Royal.si 
schools small, 179 
Numbers, First knowledge of, 479 
Numeration before notation, 479 
Oberlin, 408 

Observation, Poetry for culuvutUig, soq 
Observing children, 351 
** Omnia sponte fluent," Coinenius, tyi 
One thing at a time, Ratke, lOy 
Opinion, Kducatioii of, y>2 
^ Sensible men cannot dilTei in. Lock*., 
a«i, H. 

Orbis Pictus published, 132, 167 
“Over and over again,” Uatke, no 
Over •directing, Rousseau against, 365 
Overworking teachers, 41)7 
Oxensiiern sees Comeiiius, 138 
Fainter, F. V. N., Hutoty 0/ Edma 
tion, 543 

PariUIel Grammar Series, 114, n. 
Parmne^by Sauchini, 34, n. 

Parker, F. W., and Kindergarten, pi 

— on reading, 482 

— Talks OH Ttackingy 544 

Parker, C S., in Essays on Lib. Ed., 32 
Parkin, John, 366, n, 

Parkmaii, KrancU, on Jesuits, 55, 56 
Pascal and l.oyola, 173 
Past, No escape from the, 2 
Pattison, Mark, on exams., 330, n. 
on dearth of books, t 2 
on what is education, 328 
>•< on Milton 

Pattison's account of Rcnaj-rcncc, 4 
l*aul 111 r^^nizes Jesuits, 35 
Paulsen o^Ja^its, 55 

— on Cortienimt, 153 

Payn, James, on learning from l>»ok.s jj 
l*aync, Josepll, on Pestalo/ri, 359, n. 

— on (>l>$ervation, 361 

^ 00 child’s unrest, 407, m. 


Payne, Joseph, Sciencf and AHof /»• 
iV/C, sfZ 

— J'aiK-is ili'lnrj'of £d„ 544 

— stuniiiing n|> IV.sialuz/i, 369, «. 

— a distiplc of Jacoiot, 4x5 

— and liKeniatiunal ('opyiight, 5Siy 
oa women’s e<l., 

Payne, Ur. J. F., notes to Locke, 22S. •. 
Payne, W. II., ^tctcnco 0/Ed., 545 
Perez, Ih, on Jacotot, 438 
PcrfeCfc fainilwiitj', 433 
iVsialn/zian book.s, 383 
PesUilo/zi.'Uiism lies in aim, 354 
Pestalo/zi's school at Nctihof, 

— talk- with chililten .ii Si.uir, 32*, 
Pestaloz/i, a stiuiige xboolmaster, 334 

— A portrait of, 345 
and Bai'oit, 4C8 

— His povciiy, 340 

— His seveihy, 308 
Petty's liattleficld simile, 307 

^ — Keulisiii, V08 

I Phil.itatiropinuiu, Subjects taught at, 279 
5 Hh>sical eduraiion for hp.^!lh, 104 
' — Kd. neglected by Hort-Roy.ilists, 18b 
I - lid., l<abelai.s fur, 67 
i PhysicKurs defective science, 519 
, I’lUurC'book lot History, Dr. Antold, 487 
I'lctures for teaching. 476 
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Mulca^ter against, 97 
Principles of the Innovators, nn 
H. Spencer’s summing up, 454 
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Prussian edict against Froeliei, 395 
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Pestalozzi, 331 

— schools, 513, n. 
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school freedom, 965 
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Comenius, 139 
* in Jesuit schools, 48 
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QttMn Louisa on Pestalorzi, 346 
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Rousseauism, 516 
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Russell, Johr., translitot cf Guimps, 317 
Bocchini ciuoted. 39, 41,46. 47 
Ssint'Cynm and Fort'Rnynl, 174 
Sainte.Beuve on Port>Royal, 195 
Salzntnnn, aS;, 789 
SarcK'l*atak. Coinenius at, 13a 
Xavoir/iar eceuTf 74, n. 

Scheppler, Louise, 40S 
Schmid, Josef, goes to Yverdun, 149 
Schmid, J. A., on Je>uit>, 34 
Schuepfeiithal, School at, 480 
ScMo/a Hut/rt-Hi' 142 
Scko/emaster, When pubtUlicd, 81 
SchfX)l-houn of Jesuits short, 43 
Schoolmaster and words, 538 

— hia test of knowledge, 92a 
in Education, 177 

ait led to Verbalism, 30 
School means dilTcrent tilings, 52a 
Schoolroom rubbish, 35a 
Schiippius, iHipenty &c., 43a 
Science of Education dates from Comenius, 
513 

•— of Education denied by Lowe, 379 

— of Education growing, 505 

of education, Importance of, 456 
* of education like medicine, 5x9 
^ of Education, Mulcaster for, 94 
of education, only beginning. 
Spencer, 455 

— the thought of God, 413 
Scientific foundation for Method, 41a 
^ knowledge now valued, 77 
SetopiMUS edits/afiiMc, 161, m. 

Scratch pairs," 530 
Seeley, J. R., on language teaching 
~oa use of tongue, ira, m. 

Self«acttvity, 401 
-- the main thing, 534 
Self*deve 1 opment, H. Spencer for, 46a 
Self>education, I.ocke for, 336 
Self-preservation, Education for, 443 
Self-teaching: Jacotet, 415 
fieneca for knowTng few things, 168 
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— Rousseau on training, 357, 358 
I'each by the. Nicole, 191 
Training of the. Mulcaster, 95, n. 

Sequences of nature arranged by man, 514 
.Seventy, Wolsey against, 8t, le. 
Shakespeare and Mulcaster, 91 

— ** No profit grows, 473 

— quoted, 17 

Shaw and Donnell: Sckcol D€vic 4 t^ 544 
ShirrefT, Miss, a Froebelian, 413, j*. 

.Sides, Good of, 53a 
Sidgwick, A.; L^tures on 
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Simple to complex, 436 
Singing, 368 

Skyte sees Comenius, ta8 
Small schools worse than large, 179 
Sociftas Pro/etsa of Jesuith, 36 
Sociology, 449 

Sonnenschein's parallel Grammars, 114 j>. 
“ Soul instead of salt," Ben Jonson, 498, n. 
Spartan Ed. preferred by Montaigne, 7a 
S. P.C. K. pictures, 476, n. 

** Speetaii>rs C. in easy chair," quoted, 527 
Spelling, 4B3 

— Jacotot’s plan for, 436 
Spencer, H., Conclusions abont, 45a 

— his ** Economy of nature," 235 
Stanford Rivers, Mulcaster at, loa, m. 
Stanz, Pestalozzi ^ 316, 3x8,^ 

— The French at, 315 
Starting-points of the Sciences, Comenius. 
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Stephen, Sir J., quoted, 434 
Xtonyknrst ColUgft hy Hewitson, 59 
Street for Mediaeval art, 5 
.Study depends on will, 193 
Stumiius. Xtt 'lable of Contents 
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Sugar needed, 466 

Sunrise can't be hastened, 191 
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weetmeam, I.ocke against, 466 
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reacher does not begin at beginning, 46S 
Teachers, Books for, 541 
Teachers, dollcge for. MnirnHicr, loo 
Harm of overworking, 497 
ignorant of principles, 455 

— must be tnuned, 412 

—' Old, overdo repetition, 506 
^ Young, neglect rejretition, 506 
Teacher's business, 272 

— pemmality, Force of, I'orHtn^ quoted, 
380 

Teaching, causing to learn, 417 
^ gained from pupils^ 497 

Good, escapes common tests, 19a 

— needs good spirits, 497 
Tdldmaque, 4^3 

** Telling," H« Spencer against, 463 

Theorists, Use (tf, 383 

Things before words, 104 

—• Children's delight in* Petty, «ie 

** Things " in education, sat 

Things, Rabelais for, 65 

Threefdd life, Comeuius, 135 

Thring. Theory and Practici o/Teaching^ 
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Tillich's bricks, 4te,». 

Tithonus, Quotation from Tennyson s, 518, 

Tobler, 34X 

Tone of school and big boys, 500 
Taut uttM 4^3 
Tradition, loss and gain from, 518 

— needed, x8a 

Trainer better than teacher, 42a 
Pruning of teachers, Muloa-tcr, 99 
of tescheis needed, 520 
Transcription, Hint for, 439, n. 
Translati^ both ways, 66 
Translations at Port-Royal, 183 
discouraged at Renascence, 8 

— would be literature, 15 
Trmf*lef 9 , Ta/eso/, 490 

Trench, Archbishop, on 13th century 

6 art, 5 

Trumbutt, Ht K. Teackinf: and Ttarhtrs^ 
54 » 

Trivinm and Quadrivium, a 
>^ike squirrel’s revolving cag;^ 10 
on teaching, 468, n. 
Uniformity, Ratke for, 114 
Unityi Fr^'ihel's desire for, 398 

— uf UniviM, Fruebel, 389 


Univeisities excluded Baconian teaching, 
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University men in middle class education, 
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Unum nicestanum^ quoted, 133 
Upton, Kditor id SehoUmaster^ Sa 
Useful knowledge, 540 
Usual comnisted with natural, 516 
Utilitariaiiism defined, 335 
Variations, PrendergasUan. 428, n. 
V.iler, Dr., at T^eiprig, 477 
Veniiiabmm Sapieiui«, 135. 

Verbal Kealisin, 35 
~ KnbelaU, 65 

Verbalism, Milton against, 211, 714 
"Visibles" used for Rcalicn, 70, n. 

Vtiff la destruction^ 1 
Vogel, Dr., at [.eipzig, 478 
Vogel, A., on Conienitis, 156 
VTard, James, on Kindergarten, 41a 
Weighing for arithmetic, 480 
Welldoii, J. £. C., on sebuoh for young 
boy', 4«)9, n. 

Well-ediuated, When, 525 
Widgery, W. H., qiuiti-d, 90 
Wildcrspin and Inlcntit hebooU, v'O 
Will, learning dc}KuiiU on. Jacotut. 416 
needed for stutly, 193 
Wilson, h. B., on Mulc«*ister, loa 
Wilson, j. M., against “ tcHmg," 427 

— on training, 433 
Winchester, “ Stiinding up," 541 

Wtiiship, A oil inter-class mniiJies 531 
, ** Wisiloiii cried of old," Ac., 77 
Wivlom in " the general," 517, «. 

— must be our own, Montaigne, 73 
Wolf, F. A., for sclf'teaching, 3&8 

— on child'Collectors, 429, n. 

Wolf, Hicro., quoted, 31 
Wolsey, 80 

Women Commissioners, 308 
Women’s education, 98, 418 

— education, Comenius, 141 

— interest in education, 106 
Wooding, W., on numbe^ng, 479, 480, n 
Words and Things, 538 

Words, Twcarning from, 364, n. 

— studying, 154 

— taught without meaning, 467 

" Words," Various meanings uf, 538 
Wordsworth on action of uiai/, ste 
I — oil children's g.inic', 407 
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— 00 tendency, 51^ 
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